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S ſo many worthy perſons have, I am told, aſcribed the honour 
FHN of this performance to me, they will not be ſurprized at ſeein 
my name to this preface; nor am I very inſincere, when I call it 


an honour ; for if the authors of the age are amongſt the number 


of thoſe who conferred it on me, I know very few of them to whom 
| ſhall return the compliment of ſuch a ſuſpicion. 

I could indeed have been very well content with the reputation, well 
ee, that ſome writings may be juſtly laid to my charge, of a me- 
rit greatly inferior to that of the followin k; had not the impu- 
tation directly accuſed me of falſhood, in breaking a promiſe, which 
I have ſolemnly made in print, of never publiſhing, even a pamphlet, 
without ſetting my name to it: a promiſe I have always hitherto faith- 
fully kept; and, for the ſake of men's characters, I wiſh all other 
writers were by law obliged to uſe the ſame method ; but, till they 
are, I ſhall no longer impoſe any ſuch reſtraint on myſelf. 

A ſecond reaſon which induces me to refute this untruth, is, that it 
may have a tendency to injure me in a profeſſion, to which I have applied 


with ſo arduous and intent a diligence, that I have had no leiſure, if 


I had inclination, to compoſe any thing of this kind. Indeed, I am 
very far from entertaining ſuch an inclination; I know the value of 
the reward which fame confers on authors, too well, to endeavour 
any longer to obtain it; nor was the world ever more unwilling to be- 
ſow the glorious, envied prize, of the laurel or bays, than I ſhould 
now be to receive any ſuch garland or fool's cap. There 1s not, I 
believe, (and it is bold to affirm) a ſingle free Briton in this kingdom, 
who hates his wife more heartily than J deteſt the muſes. They have, 
indeed, behaved to me like the moſt infamous harlots; and have laid 
many a ſpurious, as well as deformed production at my door: in all 
which, my good friends the criticks, have, in their profound diſcern- 
ment, diſcovered ſome reſemblance of the parent; and thus I have 
been reputed and reported the author of half the ſcurrility, bawdy, 
treaſon, and blaſphemy, which theſe few laſt years have produced. 

I am far from thinking every perſon who hath thus aſperſed me, 
had a determinate deſign of doing me an injury; I impute it oaly to 


an idle, childiſh levity, which poſſeſſes too many minds, and makes 


them report their conjectures as matters of fact, without weighing the 
proof, or conſidering the conſequence. But as to the former of theſe, 
my readers will do well to examine their own talents very ſtrictly, be- 
fore they are too thoroughly convinced of their abilities to diſtinguith 
an author's ſtile ſo accurately, as from that only to pronounce an 
anonymous work to be his: and, as to the latter, a little reflection 
will convince them of the cruelty they are guilty of by ſuch reports. 
For my own part, I can aver, that there are few crimes of which I 
ſhould have been more aſhamed, than of ſome writings laid to my 
charge. I am as well aſſured of = injuries I have ſuffered from _ 
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unjuſt imputations, not only in general character; but as they have, 
I conceive, frequently raiſed me inveterate enemies, in perſons to 
whoſe diſadvantage I have never entertained a ſingle thought; nay, 
in men whoſe characters, and even names, have been unknown to 
me. : 

Among all the ſcurrilities with which I have been accuſed, (though 
equally and totally innocent of every one) none ever raiſed my indig- 
nation ſo much as the Cauſidicade: this accuſed me not only of being 
a bad writer, and a bad man; but with downright idiotiſm, in flying 
in the face of the greateſt men of my profeſſion. I take, therefore, 
this opportunity. to proteſt, that I never ſaw that infamous, paultry 
libel, till long after it had been in print; nor can any man hold it in 
greater contempt and abhorrence than myſelf. 

The reader will pardon my dwelling ſo long on this ſubject, as [ 
have ſuffered ſo cruelly by theſe aſperſions in my own eaſe, in my re- 
putation, and in my intereſt. I ſhall, however, henceforth treat ſuch 
cenſure with the contempt it deſerves; and do here revoke the pro. 
miſe I formerly made; Mo that I ſhall now look upon myſelf at full- 
liberty to publiſh an anonymous work, without any breach of faith, 
For though probably I ſhall never make any uſe of this liberty, there 
is no reaſon why I ſhould be under areſtraint for which I have not en- 
joyed the purpoſed recompence. OR Be EM 
A third, and indeed the ſtrongeſt reaſon which hath drawn me into 
print, is to do juſtice to the real and ſole author of this little book; 
who, notwithſtanding the many excellent obſervations diſperſed 
through it, and the deep knowledge of human nature it diſcovers, 
is a young woman; one ſo nearly and dearly allied to me, in the 
higheſt friendſhip as well as relation, that if ſhe had wanted any 


aſſiſtance of mine, I would have been as ready. to have given it her, 


as I would have been juſt to my word in owning it: but, in reality, 
two or three hints which aroſe on the reading of it, and ſome lit- 
tle direction as to the conduct of the ſecond volume, much the 
greater part of which I never ſaw till in print, were all the aid ſhe 
received from me. Indeed, I believe there are few books in the world 
ſo abſolutely the author's own as this. | 
There were ſome-grammatical and other errors in ſtile in the firl 
impreſſion, which my abſence from town prevented my correcting, as 
I have endeavoured, though in great haſte, in this edition: by com- 
paring the one with the other, the reader may ſee, if he thinks it 
worth his while, the ſhare I have in this book, as it now ſtands, and 
which amounts to little more than the correction of ſome fmal| 
errors, which want of habit in writing chiefly occaſioned, and which 
no man of learning would think worth his cenſure in a romance; not 
any gentleman, in the writings of a young woman. ; 
And as the faults of this work want very little excuſe, ſo it's beau- 
ties want as little recommendation: though I will not ſay but they 
may ſometimes ſtand in need of being pointed out to the generality ot 
readers. For as the merit of this work conſiſts in a vaſt penetration 
into human nature, a deep and profound diſcernment of all the mazes, 
windings and labyrinths, which perplex the heart of man to ſuch a 
degree, that he is himſelf often incapable of ſeeing through them; 
and as this is the greateſt, nobleſt, and rareſt, of all the talents which 
conſtitute a genius; fo a much larger ſhare of this talent is neceſſary, 
even to recognize theſe diſcoveries, when they are laid before us, than 


falls to the ſhare of a common reader. Such beauties, therefore, 3 an 
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| author, muſt be contented to paſs often unobſerved and untaſted ; 

y whereas, on the contrary, the imperfections of this little book, which 
ariſe, not from want of genius, but of learning, lie open to the eyes 

of every fool who has had a little Latin inoculated into his tail; but 


gh had the ſame . quantity of birch been better employed, in 
ig ſcourging Away his ill-nature, he would not have expoſed it in en- 
ng deavouring to cavil at the firſt performance of one, whoſe ſex and 
ing age entitle her to the gentleſt criticiſm, while her merit, of an infi- 
re, nitely higher kind, may defy the ſevereſt. But I believe the warmth 
try of my friendſhip hath led me to engage a critick of my own imag?-! 
* nation only, for I jhould be ſorry to conceive ſuch a one had any real 
exiſtence, If, however, any ſuch compoſition of folly, meanneſs, and 
of malevolence, ſhould actually exiſt, he muſt be as incapable of convic- 
as tion, as unworthy of an anſwer. I ſhall, therefore, proceed to the 
ok "_ pleaſing taik of pointing out ſome of the beauties of this little 
g work. 
full. I have attempted, in my preface to Joſeph Andrews, to prove, that 
th. every work of this kind is in it's nature a comick epick poem, of 
os which Homer left us a precadent, though it be unhappily loit. | 
8 The two great originals of a ſerious air, which we have derived 
| from that mighty genus, differ principally in the action, which in 
hs the Iliad is entire, and uniform; in the Odyſley, is rather a ſeries of 
ok; actions, all tending to produce one great end. Virgil and Milton are, 
«ſed I think, the only pure imitators of the former: moſt of the other 
ers, Latin, as well as Italian, French, and Engliſh epick poets, chuſing 
the rather the hiſtory of ſome war, as Lucan, and Silius Italicus; or a 
any ſeries of adyentures, as Arioſto, &c. for the ſubje of their poems. 
der, In the ſame manner, the comick writer may either fix on one 
lty, action, as the authors of Le Lutrin, the Dunciad, &c. or on a ſeries, as 
lit. Butler in verſe, and Cervantes in proſe, have done. | | p 
= Of this latter kind is the book now before us; where the fable con- 4 
| the liſts of a ſeries of ſeparate adventures, detached from and independent it 
old on each other, yet all tending to one great end: fo that thoſe who We! 
ſhould object want of unity of action here, may, if they pleaſe, or if N 
ft N fly back with their objection, in the face of even the Odyſſey i 
„ As nels | 71 $6 if! 
om- This fable hath in it theſe three difficult ingredients, which will be j | 
nts found on conſideration to be always neceſſary to works of this kind, 448 
2 vz. that the main end or ſcope be at once amiable, ridiculous, and 1 
mall natural. | | | {4 Mi 
hich If it be ſaid, that ſome of the comick performances I have above-_ By 
wn mentioned differ in the firſt of theſe, and ſet before us the odious, in- | i 18 
bead of the amiable; I anſwer, that is far from being one of their —_ | 
zeal perfections; and of this the authors themſelves ſeem ſo ſenſible, that 1 
they they endeavour to degeive their reader by falſe gloſſes and colours ; N 3 , 
ty of and, by the help of irony at leaſt, to repreſent the aim and deſign of 1 
10100 their heroes in a favourable and agreeable light. Wit 
azes, I might farther - obſerve, that, as the incidents ariſing from this (i if 
r fable, though often ſurprizing, are every where natural, (credibility 14 


nem; not being once ſhocked through the whole) ſo there is one beauty very mA 
v hich *pparent, which hath been attributed by the greateſt of eriticks to the 1 
ary, greateſt of poets; that every epiſode bears a manifeſt impreſſion of the 


than principal deſign, and chiefly turns on the perfection or imperfection I 
in an of friendſhip; of which noble paſſion, from it's higheſt purity to it's — 
. 
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loweſt falſhoods and diſguiſes, this little book is, in my opinion, the 


moſt exact model. ä | 

As to the characters here deſcribed, I ſhall repeat the ſaying of one 
of the greateſt men of this age, © That they are as wonderfully drawn 
k 15 the writer, as they were by nature herſelf.” There are many 
ſtrokes in Orgueil, Spatter, Varniſh, Le Vif, the Balancer, and ſome 
others, which would have ſhined in the pages of 'Theophraſtus, Ho. 
race, or La Bruyere. Nay, there are ſome touches, which I will 
venture-to ſay, might have done honour to the pencil of the immortal 
- aakeſpeare himſelf, 15 

The ſentiments are in general extremely delicate; thoſe particu- 
larly which regard friendſhip, are, I think, as noble and elevated as 


I have any where met with: nor can I help remarking, that the 


author hath been ſo careful in juſtly adapting them to her characters, 
that a very indifferent reader, after he is in the leaſt acquainted with 
the character of the ſpeaker, can ſeldom fail of applying every ſenti. 

ment to the perſon who utters it. Of this we have the ſtrongeſt in. 
ſtance in Cynthia and Camilla, where the lively ſpirit of the former, 
and the gentle ſoftneſs of the latter, breache through every ſentence 
which drops from either of them. 

The dickion I ſhall ſay no more of, than as it is the laſt and loweſt 

rfection in a writer, and one which many of great genius ſeem to 
have little regarded, fo I muſt allow my author to have the leaſt merit 
on this head: many errors in ſtyle exiſting in the firſt edition, and ſome, 
I am convinced, remaining ſtill — 8 

habit will moſt certainly remove this objection; for a good ſtile, as 

well as a good hand in writing, is chiefly learned by practice. 

I ſhall here finiſh theſe ſhort remarks on this little book, which 
have been drawn from me by thoſe people, who have very falſely and 
impertinently called me it's author; I declare I have ſpoken no more 
than my real ſentiments of it, nor can I ſee why any relation or at- 
tachment to merit ſhould reſtrain me from it's commendation. 

The true reaſon why ſome have been backward in giving this book 
it's juſt praiſe, and why others have ſought after ſome more known 
and experienced author for it, is, I apprehend, no other, than an aſtoniſh- 

ment how one ſo young, and in appearance ſo unacquainted with 

the world, ſhould know Ganch both of the better and worſe part, as 1 
here exemplified: but, in reality, a very little knowledge of the world 
will aford an obſerver, moderately accurate, ſufficient inftances of 
evil; and a ſhort communication with her own heart will leave the 
author of this book very little to ſeck abroad of all the good which 1s 
to be found in human nature. 


HENRY FIELDING. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


BOOK I. 


CHAP, I. 


FHEBIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDU- 


CATION OF MR. DAVID SIMPLE, 


A R. David Simple was the 
* eldeſt ſon of Mr. Daniel 
M Simple, a mercer on Lud- 

þ Sate Hill. His mother was 

a downright country wo- 

man, who originall 
Ae but being handſome, was 
iked by Mr. Simple. When, or where 
this couple met, or what happened to 
them during their courtſhip, is foreign 


to my preſent purpoſe, nor do I really 


know. But they were married, and 
lived many years together, a very honeſt 
and induſtrious life; to which it was 
owing, that they were able to provide 
rery well for their children. They had 
only two ſons, David and Daniel; who, 
as ſoon as capable of learning, were 
ſent to a publick ſchool, and kept there 
ina manner which put them on a level 
with boys of a ſuperior degree, and 
they were 1c equally with thole 
born in the higheſt Ration. This in- 
deed their behaviour demanded; for 
there never appeared any thing mean 
in their actions, and nature had given 
them parts enough to converſe with the 
molt ingenious of their ſchool-fellows. 
The firi& friendſhip they kept up was 
remarked by the whods ſchool z who- 
cer affronted the one, made an enemy 


got her living by 


of the other; and while there was any 
money in either of their pockets, the 
other was ſure never to want it: the 
notion of whoſe property it was, being 
the laſt thing that ever entered into their 
heads. The eldeſt, who was of a ſo- 
ber, prudent” diſpoſition, had always 
enough to ſupply his brother, who was 
much more profuſe in his expences; 
and I have often heard him ſay (for 
this hiſtory is all taken from his own 


mouth) that. one of the greateſt plea- 
- ſures he ever had in his life, was in the 


reflections he uſed to make at that time, 
that he was able to ſupply and aſſiſt his 


dear brother; and whenever he (aw him 


but look as if he wanted any thing, he 
would immediately bring out all the 
money he had, and defire him to take 
whatever he had occaſion for. On the 


other hand, Daniel was in ſome reſpes_ 


uſeful to him; for although he had not 
half the real underſtanding or parts, 


yet he was what the world calls a much 


ſharper boy; that is, he had more cun- 
ning, and conſequently being mare ſu- 
ſpicious, would often keep his brother 
y an being impoſed onz who, as he 
was too young to have gained much ex- 


perience, and never had any ill deſigns on 


others, never thought of their having 
any upon him. He paid a perfect de- 
ference to his brother's wiſdom; from 
finding, that whenever he marked vt 
a boy as one that would behave ill, ital- 
ways proved ſdintheend, He was ſome- 

times, 
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times, indeed, quite amazed how Daniel 
came by ſo much knowledge; but then 
his great love and partiality to him eaſi- 
ly made him impute it to his uncommon 
ſagacityz and he often pleaſed himſelf 
with the thoughts of having ſuch a 
brother. 8 

Thus theſe two brothers lived toge- 
ther at ſchool in the moſt perfect unity 
and friendſhip, till the eldeſt was ſcven- 
teen; at, which time they were ſent for 
from ſchool, on their father's being 
ſeized with a violent fever. He reco- 
vered of that diſtemper, but it weak- 
ened him fo much, that he fell into a 
conſumption, in which he lingered a 
twelvemonth, and then died. he loſs 
of ſo good a father was ſenſibly felt by 
the tender- hearted David; he was in the 
utmolt afftiftion, till by philoſophical 
conſiderations, affiled by a natural 
calmneſs he had in his own temper, he 


was enabled to overcome his grief, and 


began again to enjoy his former ſerenity 
of ele, His brother, who was of a 
much gayer diſpoſition, ſoon recovered 
his ſpirits ; and the two brothers ſeemed 
to be getting into their former (tate of 
happineſs, wien it was interrupted by 
the difcovery of ſomething in Daniel's 
mind, which to his fond brother had 
never appeared there before; and which, 
whoever thinks proper to read the next 
chapter, may know. 


CHAP. II. 
IN WHICH ARE SEEN THE TERRIBLE 
 * CONSEQUENCES WHICH ATTEND 
* ENVY AND SELFISHNESS. 


1 will e ſurprize the reader as 
much as it did poor David, to find 
that Daniel, notwithſtauding the ap- 
pearance of friendſhip he had all along 
kept up with his brother, was in re- 
ality one of thoſe wretches, whoſe only 
happineſs centers in themſelves; and 
that his converſation with his compa- 
nions had never any other view, but in 
tome ſhape or other to promote his own 
intereſt, To this was owing. his en- 
deavour to keep David from being im- 

oſed on, leſt his generoſity ſhould lead 

im to let others ſhare his money as well 
as himſelf: from this alone aroſe his 
character of wiſdom ; for he could ea- 
fly find out an ill-diſpoſed mind in 
another, by comparing it with what 


DAVID SIMPLE: 


* 


. 


paſſed in his own boſom. While he 
found it for his benefit to pretend to the 
ſame delicate way of thinking and fin- 
cere love which David had for him, he 
did not want art enough to affect it; but 
as ſoon as he thought it his intereſt to 
break with his brother, he threw off the 
maſk, and took no pains to conceal the 
baſeneſs of his heart. 

From the time they came from ſchool, 
during the old gentleman's illneſs, D. 
niel's only fludy was, how he ſhould 


throw his brother out of his ſhare of 


his father's patrimony, and engroſs it 
wholly to himſelf, The anxious thoughts 
he appeared conzinually in, on this ac. 
count, were imputed by his good-na- 
tured friend to a tender concern for a 
parent's ſuffering; a conſideration which 
much increaſed his love for him, His 


mother had a maid, whom Mr. Daniel 


had a great fancy for; but ſhe being a 
virtuous woman (and beſides having a 
ſweetheart in her fellow-ſervant, whom 
ſhe liked much better) reſiſted all his 


ſolicitations, and would have nothing 


to ſay to him. But yet he found ſhe 
could not refuſe any little preſents he 
made her; which convinced him ſhe 
was very mercenary, and made him 
think of a ſcheme to make her ſerve his 
deſigns of another kind, ſince ſhe would 
not be fubſervient to his pleaſures. He, 
knew his father had given a ſealed pa- 
per to his brother, which he told him. 
was his will, with ſtridt orders not 10 


open it till after his death; and as he 


was not ignorant where David had put 
it, he formed aſcheme to ſteal away the 


real will, and to put a forged one in it's 


place. But then he was greatly puzzled 


what he ſnould do for witneſſes; which, 


as he had ſlily pumped out of an in- 
genious young gentleman his acquain- 
tance, who was clerk to an attorney, 


were neceſſary to the figning a will, He. 


therefore thought, if he could bribe 
this girl and her ſweetheart for this 
purpoſe, he ſhould accompliſh all he 
deſired; ſdr, as the ſame learned lawyer 
had told him, two witneſſes were ſufh- 
cient, where the eſtate was only per- 
ſonal, as that of his father's was, This 
young woman was one of thoſe ſort of 
ple who had been bred up to get her 
iving by hard work; ſhe had been 
taught never to keep company with any 
man, but him ſhe intended to marry; 
nor to get drunk, or ſteal; for if ſhe 
gave way to thoſe things, (beſides _ 
they 
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they were great ſins) ſhe would certain- not doubt but ſhe could make her ſweer- 
he ly come to be hanged; which, as ſhe heart comply, for he had never refuſed 
he had an utter averſion to, ſhe went on in her any thing. fince their acquaintance 
0 an honeſt way, and never intended to began, This made Daniel quite hap» 
he depart from it. | $3 py, for every thing elſe was plain be- 
25 Our ſpark, when firſt he thought of fore him. He had no ſcrupſe on the 
to making ule of her, was very much fellow's account; for, once get the con» 
the afraid, lett ſhe ſhould refuſe, and be- ſent of a woman, and that of a man 
the tray him. But when he reflected how (who is vulgarly called in love with 

impoſſible it would he for him to refuſe her) conſequently follows: for though 
ol, any thing he thought valuable, though a man's, diſpoſition is not naturally bad, 
. he was to be guilty of ever ſo much yet it is not quite certain he will have 
ald treachery to obtain it, he reſolved bold - reſolution enough to reſiſt a woman 
of ly to venture on the trial. When he continual importunities. / 
ha fu ſt ſpoke to her about it, he offered her Daniel took the firſt opportunity 
ts fitty pounds; but the was fo trightened (which quickly offered, every thing be- 
8 at the thoughts of being acceſſary to a ing common between him and his bro- 
_ forgery, that ſhe declared,—She would ther) of ſtealing the will. As it was 
ads not do it for the whole world; for in his father's hand, he could eaſily 
fen that ſhe had more value for her pre- forge it, for he wrote very like him; 
this cious ſoul, than for any thing he when he had done this, he had it wit- 
nie] could give her; that as to him, he neſſed in form, placed it in the room 
8 4 was a ſchollard, and might think of of the other, and then went away quite 
ga ſome way of ſaving himſelf; but as ſatisfied in the ſucceſs of his ſcheme. 
hom ſhe could neither write nor read, ſhe The real affliction of. David, on the 
dis muſt ſurely be d d. This way old gentleman's death, prevented his 
ding of talking ſo thoroughly convinced immediate thinking of his will. And 
| the Daniel of her folly, that he made no Daniel was forced to counterfeit what 
$ he doubt of ſoon gaining her to his pur- he did not feel; not daring to be eager 
ſhe poſe. He therefore made uſe of all the for the opening it, leſt when the con- 
him moſt perſuaſive, arguments he could tents were known the truth ſhould be 


e his think of; and, amongſt the reſt, he told ſuſpected. But as ſoon as the firſt grief 


ould her, that by this means ſhe might mar- was a little abated, and the family began 

He ry the man ſhe liked, and live with him to be calmed, David deſired his mother 
| pa- ma very comfortable manner. He im- and brother to walk up ſtairs; then 7 
bim mediate.y perceived this ſtaggered all went to his bureau, and took out the 1 
at 0 her reſolutions; and as ſoon as he ſaw will; and read it before them. The g1 
s he. ſhe could be moved, did not fear ſuc- contents were as follows: Daniel was 3 
LIE ceeding. He pulled out of his pocket left ſole executor; that out of 11, oool. | 1 
Nine a purſe with a hundred guineas, and which was the {um left, he ſhould pay ; 
ay told them out before her (for the fight his mother 60 l. per annum, and that 


. 


hich of money is much more prevalent than David ſhould have 5001. for his fortune. 
hich, the idea of it) and aſſured her, that he They all ſtood ſpeechleſs for ſome 


= 
. A OC 


$! 
n in- would be better than he had promiſed time, ſtaring at each other. At laſt i 
yain- her; for if ſhe would comply with his David broke filence, and embracing q 
requeſt, the whole ſum ſhe had ſeen Daniel, ſaid, * I hope, my dear bro- | 
3 hould de her's, and that the and her * ther will not impute my amazement 
: 105 lover by this means would be enabled * to any concern I have, that he has ſo 


much the largeſt ſhare of iny father's 


to live in a manner much above all the 
fortune. No, I do aſſure yon, the 


ill he mads ſhe uſed to converſe with. The 


6 

. 
. thoughts of being ſet above her ac- * only cauſe of my une-fineſs is fear- 
Lani quaintance quite overcame her; and, as ing I have done any thing to diſoblige 
rk lie had never been. miſtreſs of above * my father, who always behaved with 
ir forty ſhillings at a time, a hundred * ſo much good-nature to me, and 
_y_ guineas appeared ſuch an immenſe ſum, made us both ſo equal in his care and 
1 that ſhe eaſily conceived ſhe could live * love, that I think he muſt have had 
25 rery well, without being obliged to * ſome reaſon for this laſt action of 

C 

« 


york any more. This proſpet ſo leaving me ſo ſmall a matter, eſpeci- 
charmed her, that ſhe promiſed to do * ally as I am the eldett.' | 
waterer he would have ber. She did Here Daniel interrupted him, and 

| | : began 


— 


- tented, he 


„ 
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began to ſwear and bluſter. He ſaid 
that his father muſt have been told ſome 
wicked lyes of his brother, and he was 
reſolved to find out the vile incendiary. 
But David begged him to be pacified, 
and-aſſured him he thought of it with- 
dut concern; for he knew him too well 
to ſuſpect any alteration in his behaviour, 
and did not doubt but every thing would 
be in common amongſt them as uſual : 
nay, ſo tenderly and affectionately did 
he love Daniel, that he reflected with 
pleaſure how extremely happy his life 
muſt be in continually ſharing with his 
beſt friend the fortune his father had 
left him. Thus would he have ated, 
and his honeſt heart never doubted but 
that his brother's mind was like his 
own. Daniel anſwered him with aſſe - 
verations of his always commanding 
every thing equally with himſelf. The 
good old woman bleſſed herſelf for hav- 
ng two ſuch ſons, and they all went 
down ftairs in very good humour. 
Daniel had two reaſons for allotting 


bis mother ſomething; one was, that 


nothing but a jointure could have barred 
her coming in for thirds; the other was, 
that if no notice had been taken of her 
in the will, it might have been a ſtrong 
motive for ſuſpicion z not that he had 
= great reaſon for caution, as nothing 
leſs than ſeeing him do it could have 


made David, (ſuch confidence had he 


in him) even ſuſpeR he could be guilty 
of ſuch an action. | 

The man and maid were ſoon mar- 
ried; and as they had long lived in the 
family, David gave them ſomething to 
ſet up with. This was thought very 
lucky by the brother, as it might pre- 
vent any ſuſpicions how they came by 
money. Thus every thing ſucceeded 
to Daniel's mind, and he had compaſſed 
all his deſigns without any fear of a 
diſcovery. | 

The two brothers agreed on leavin 

off their father's buſineſs, as they bad 
enough to keep them; and as their ac- 
quaintance lay chiefly in that neigh- 
bourhood, they took a little houſe there. 
The old gentlewoman, whoſe ill health 
would not ſuffer her to live in London, 


retired into the country, and lived with 


her ſiſter. 
David was very happy in the proofs 
de thought he had of his brother's love; 
and as it was his nature to be eaſily con- 
ve very little trouble or 
expence to the family. Daniel hugged 


— 


himſelf in his ingenuity, and in the 
thoughts how ipadible & would hare 
been for him to Have been ſo impoſed 
on. His pride (of which he had no 
ſmall ſhare) was greatly gratified in 
thinking his brother was a dependant oy 
himz but then he was reſolved it ſhould 
not be long before he felt that depend- 


ance, for otherwiſe the 1 part of 


his pleaſure mutt be loſt. One thing 
uite ſtung him to the quick, viz. that 
avid's amiable behaviour, joined to 2 


very good underſtanding, with a great 


knowledge which he had attained by 
books, made all their acquaintance give 
him the preference: and as envy wa 
very predominant in Daniel's mind, 
this made him take an utter averſion to 
his brother, which all the other's good. 
neſs could not get the better of: for 28 
his actions were ſuch as he could not but 
approve, they were ſtill greater food for 
his hatred; and the reflection that others 
approved them alſo, was what he could 
not bear. The firſt thing in which 
David diſcovered an alteration in his 
brother, was in the behaviour of the 
ſervants; for as they are always very in- 
quiſitive, they ſoon found out by ſome 
means or other, that Daniel was in poſs 
ſeſſion of all the money, and was not 
obliged to let his brother ſhare it with 
him. They watched their maſter's mo- 
tions, and as ſoon as they found that 
ſlackening in their reſpe& to David 
would not be diſpleaſing to the other, it 
may eaſily be believed they were not 
long in doubt whether they ſhould fol. 
low their own intereſt : ſo that at lal, 
when David called them, they were al- 
ways going to do ſomething for their 
maſter— truly, while he wanted them, 
they could not wait on any body elſe! 


Daniel took notice of their behaviour, 


and was inwardly pleaſed at it. David 


knew nat what to make of it: he would 


not mention it to his brother, till it 
grew to ſuch a height he could bear it 
no longer; and when he ſpoke of it to 
Daniel, it was only by way of conſult- 
ing with him how to turn them away. 
But how great was his ſurprize, when 
Daniel, inſtead of talking in his vſval 
ſtile, ſaid, that for his part he ſaw 10 
fault in any of his ſervants! that the 
did their duty very well, and that he 
ſhould not part with his own conte. 
niencies for any body's whims! If ht 
accuſed any of them of a fault, it 
would call them up, and try it ar 

coul 


live in } 
quiet, 


teaſonal 


David 
would 
„ till it 
dear it 
of it to 
onſult · 
n a 
„ When 
is uſual 
ſaw no 
hat they 
that le 

conve- 
z If be 
zult, he 
if the 

could 
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could not juſtify themſelves, ' David 
was at firſt truck dumb with amaze- 
ment; he thought he was not awake, 
that it was impoſſible it could be his 
brother's voice which uttered theſe 
words: but at laſt he recollected him- 
ſelf enough to 12 * What, is it come to 
this? Am I brought to a trial with 
eur ſervants, (as you are pleaſed to 
(call them?) I thought we had lived 
on different terms. Oh! recall thoſe 
© words, and don't provoke me to ſay 
what perhaps I ſhall afterwards repentl* 
Daniel knew, 'that although his brother 
was far from being paſſionate for trifles, 
yet that his whole frame would be ſo 
ſhaken from any ill uſage from him, 
he would not be able to command him- 
ſelf ; he reſolved, therefore, to take this 
opportunity of aggravating his paſſion, 
il it was raiſed to an height, which, to 
the unthink ing world, would make him 
appear in the wrong; he therefore very 
calmly anſwered, * You may do as 
you pleaſe, brother; but what you 
| utter appears to me to be quite mad- 
„ nels; I don't perceive but you are 
© uſed in my houſe as well as I am my- 
© ſelf, and cannot guels what you com- 
plain of, If you are not contented, 
© you beſt know how to find a remedy; 
© many a brother, in your caſe, I be- 
( lieve, would think himfelf very 
© happy to meet with the uſage you 
have, without wanting to make miſ- 
This had the de- 
fired effect, and threw David into that 
inconſiſtent behaviour, which muſt al- 
ways beproduced in a mind torn at once 
by tenderneſs and rage. That ſincere 


love and friendſhip he had always felt. 


for his brother made his reſentment the 
higher, and he alternately fired into re- 
proaches, and melted into ſoftneſs ; till 
at laſt, he (wore he would go out of the 
houſe, and never more viſit the place 
which was in the poſſeſſion of ſo un- 
natural a wretch. 7725 

Daniel had now all he wanted; from 
the moment the other's paſſion grew 
loud, he had ſet open the door, that 
the ſervants might hear how he uſed 
tim, and be witneſſes he was not in 
fault, He behaved with the utmoſt 
almneſs; which was very eaſy for him 
to do, as he felt nothing. He ſaid, his 
brother ſhould be always welcome to 
Ine in his houſe, provided he could be 
quiet, and contented with what was 
taſonablez and not be ſo mad as to 
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think, while he inſiſted only on the ma- 
nagement of his own family, he d . 
from that romantick love he ſo often talk» 
ed of. Indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
if David would have been ſatisfied to 
have lived in his brother's houſe in 
ſtate of. dependency; to have walk 
about in a ruſty coat, and an old tye+ 
wig, like a decayed gentleman, think- 
ing it a favour to have bread, while 
every viſitor at the houſe ſhould be ex- 
tolling the goodneſs of his brother for 
keeping him z I ſay, could he have been 
contented 'with this ſort of behaviour, 
he might have ſtayed there as long as 
he pleaſed. But Daniel was reſolved 
he ſhould not be on a level with him, 
who had taken ſo much pains to get a 
ſuperior fortune: he therefore behaved 
in this manner, with deſign either to 
t rid of him, or make him ſubmit to 
is terms. This latter it was impoſſi- 
ble ever to accompliſh ; for David's 
ride would not have prevented his tak - 
ing that uſage from a ſtranger, but his 
love could by no means ſuffer him to 
bear it from his brother, Therefore, 
as ſoon as the variety of paſſions he 
ſtruggled with would give him leave, he 
told him, that ſince he was ſo very dif- 
ferent from what he had always thought 
him, and capable of what he eſteemed 
the greateſt villainy, he would ſooner 
ſtarve than have any thing more to ſay 
to him. On which he left him, and 
went up to his own chamber, with a 
fixed reſolution to leave the houſe that 
very day, and never return to it any 
more. a 
It would be impoſſible to deſcribe 
what he felt when he was alone: all 
the ſcenes of pleaſure he had ever en- 
joyed in his brother's company ruſhed 
at once into his memory; and when he 
reflected on what had juſt happened, he 
could not account for ſuch a difference 


in one man's conduct. He was ſome- 


times ready to blame himſelf, and 
thought he muſt have been guilty of 
ſomething in his paſſion (for be hardly 
remembered what he had ſaid) to pro- 
voke his brother to ſuch a behaviour: 
he was then going to ſeek him to be re- 
conciled to him. But when he conſi- 
dered the beginning of the quarrel, and 
what Daniel had ſaid to him concerning 
the ſervants, he concluded he muſt be 
tired of his company, and from ſome 
motive orother had * his affection. 
T hen ſeveral little — came into his 

| head, 


. 


"recruit his worn out ſpirits. 


uw Dai nPts. 


head, which he had overlooked at the 
time of their happening;. and from all 
theſe reflections, he concluded he could 
have no farther hopes from his brother. 
However, he reſolved to ſtay in his room 
till the evening, to ſee if there yet re- 
mained tenderneſs enough in Daniel to 


| Induce him to endeavour the removing 


his preſent torment. What he felt dur- 
ing that interval, is not to be expreſſed 
or underſtood, but by the few who are 


capable of real tenderneſs; every mo- 


ment ſeemed an age. Sometimes, in the 


- confuſion of his thoughts, the joy of 


being again well with his brother _ 
peared ſo ſtrong to his imagination, he 
could hardly refrain going to him; but 
when he found it grew late, and nono- 
tice was taken of him, not even ſo much 
as a ſummons to dinner, he was then 
certain any condeſcenſion on his fide 
would only expoſe him to be again in- 
ſulted; he therefore reſolved to ftay 
there no longer. 

When he went down ſtairs, he aſked 
where his brother was, and was told, 
he went out to dinner with Mr. , 
and had not been at home ſince. He 
was ſo ſtruck with the thought that 
Daniel could have ſo little concern for 


dim, as to go into company and leave 


him in ſuch miſery, he had hardly 
ſtrength enough left to go any farther; 
however, he got out of the houſe as faſt 
as he was able, without conſiderin 

whither he was going, or what he ſhoulc 
do for; his mind was ſo taken up, and 


tortured with his 'brother's brutality, 


that all other thoughts quite forſook 
him. He wandered up and down till 
he was quite weary and faint, not know- 
ing whither to direct his ſteps. When 
he firſt ſet out, he had but half a crown 
in his pocket, a ſhilling of which he 
gave away in his walk to a beggar, who 
told him a ſtory of having been turned 
out of doors by an unnatural brother: 
ſo that now he had but one ſhilling and 
ſix-pence left, with which he went into 
a publick houſe, and got ſomething to 
In his 
ſituation, any thing that would barely 
ſupport nature, was equal to the great- 


eſt dainties; for his mind was in io 


much anxiety it was impothble for him 
to ſpend one thought on any thing but 
the cauſe of his grief. So true is that 


' "obſervation of Shakeſpeare's, * When 


'© the mind is free, the body is delicate; 


that thoſe people know very little of 


i 2 h 
real miſery, (however the ſorrow {4 b 
their own ſufferings may make them hi 
imagine no one ever endured the like) th 
who can be very ſolicitous of what he. hi 
comes of them. But this was far fron be 
being our hero's caſe, for when he found we 
himſelf too weak to travel farther, he of 
was obliged to go into a publick houſe; 
for being far from home, and an ute 
ſtranger, no private houſe would hare 
admitted him. As ſoon as he got into 
a room, he threw himſelf into a chair, IN 
and could ſcarce ſpeak. The landlord | 
aſked him, what he would pleaſe to 1 


drink; but he not knowing what be 
faid, made anſwer, he did not chuſe ary \ 
thing. Upon which he was anſwered 


in a ſurly manner, if he did not care had 
for drinking, he could' have no great wh 
buſineſs there, and would be very wel. mis 
come to walk out again. This tre. trea 
ment juſt rouzed him enough to make the) 
him recolle& where he was, and that he — 
muſt call for ſomething; therefore he not 


ordered a pint of beer to be brought, ſtate 
which he immediately drank off, for he out, 
was very dry, though his griefs were i» fecti 


fixed in his mind, he could not feel eren of; 

hunger or thirſt. But nature muſt be mor 
refreſhed by proper nouriſhment, and whil 
he found himſelf now not ſo taint, and very 


ſeemed inclined to ſleep: he therefore pulo 
enquired for a bed; which his kind 
landlord (on his producing money e. 
nough to pay for it) immediately pro- 
cured for him; and being perfect 
overcome with fatigue and trouble, le 


inſenſibly ſunk to reſt. 255 an o 

In the morning, when he waked, al no ſe 
the tranſactions of the preceding di all p: 
came freſh into his mind; he knew not pove: 
which way to turn himſelf, but jay i all h 
the greateſt perplexity for ſome time: wife, 
at laſt, it came into his head he had a » hi 
uncle, who, when he was a boy, ul woul, 
to be very kind to him: he therefoꝶ i fort h 
had ſome hopes he would receive an he ſai 
take care of him. He got up, and walk ſhoul, 
ed as well as he was able to his uncle not by 
houſe. The good old man was qui the ot 
frightened at the fight of him; for , ledgir 
one day's extreme miſery he had ſuf could 
fered, had altered him as much as! he the 


he had been ill a twelvementh. H was a 


uncle ed to know what way thy be ſho 
matter with him; but he would g ed her 
him no other anſwer, but that his bro this g 
ther and he had had a few words, (i could 
he would not complain; ) and he de on her 


he would be ſo kind to let him ſtay * 


DAVID. 
vim a little while, till matters could be 


ought about again. His uncle told 
them 2 e ſhould be very welcome. And 
> like) there for ſome time I will leave him to 
at be- his own private ſyfferinge—leſt it ſhould 
r from be thought I. am. ſo ignorant of the 
found world, as not to know the proper time 
er, he of ſorſaking people. 5 
houſe; Wt WV 
n utt | 
ot into 5 SG 
| chair, m WHICH IS SEEN THE POSSIBI- 
ndlord LITY OF A MARRIED COUPLES 
eaſe to LEADING AN UNEASY LIFE. 
ha ; i 
—— UT UAL fondneſs, and the de- 
{wered fire of _—__ with each other, 
ot care had prevailed with the two ſervants, 
o great who were the . cauſe of poor David's 
ry wel misfortunes, and the engines of Daniel's 
s treat ueachery, to conſent to an action which 
o make they themſelves feared they ſhould be 
that he d—n'd for; but this fond couple had 
fore he not long been joined together in the 
rought, ſtate of matrimony, before John found 
, for he out, that Peggy had not all thoſe per- 


were i0 fetions he once imagined her poſſeſſed 
of; and her merit decreaſed every day 


el even 

nuſt be more and more in his eyes. However, 
nt, and while the money laſted, (which was not 
nt, and very long, for they were not at all ſcru- 
nerefore pulous of uſing it, thinking ſuch great 
is kind riches were in no danger of being 
Iney e. brought to an end) between upbraid- 
ly pro- ings, quarrels, reconciliations, killing, 
erfecthj and falling out, they made. a. ſhift to 
able, he jumble on together, without coming to 
8 an open rupture. But the money was 
ked, al no ſooner: gone, than they grew out of 
ng day all patience. When John began to feel 
ew not poverty coming upon him, and found 
t lay in all he had got by his villainy was a 
e time wife, whom he now was heartily weary 
had a of, his conſcience flew in bis face, and 
y, uk would not let him reſt, All the com- 
nerefon fort he had left, was in abuſing Peggy : 
ive au he ſaid ſhe bad betrayed him, and he 
d wal: ſhould have been always honeſt, had it 
uncle not been for her wheedling. She, on 
z$ quit the other hand, juſtified herſelf, by al- 
for th ledging, nothing but her love for him 
12d ſuf could have drawn her into it: and if 
h as ' he thought it ſo great a crime, as he 
*. H was a man, and knew better than her, 
vay be ſhould not have conſented, or ſuffer- 
id gi ed her to do it. For though I dare ſay 
his bro this girl had never read Milton, yet ſhe 
Is, (fe could act the part of-throwing the blame 


e defi 


on her huſband, as well as if ſhe had 
ay wi 6; 
hit 
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learned it by heart. In ſhort, from 
morning till night, they did nothing 
but quarrel; and there paſſed many eu- 
rious dialogues between them, which T 
ſhall not here repeat; for, as I hope to 
be read by the polite world, I would 
avoid 2 thing of which they can 
have no idea. I ſhall therefore only 
= in general, that between the ſtings 
of their conſciences, the diſtreſſes from 

| 3 John's coldneſs and neg- 
ect; nay, his liking other women bet- 
ter than his wife, which no virtuous 


woman can poſſibly bear; and Peggy's 
ed 


uneaſineſs and jealouſy ; this couple 

a life very little to be envied. Bin this 
could not laſt long; for when they found 
it was impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt 


any longer without working, they re- 
ſolved to go into ſeparate _ : for 


they were now as eager to part, as they 
had formerly been to come together. 

fg were forming this refolution, 
when they heard Mr. David was gone 
from his brother's houſe on a violent 
quarrel, This ſeparation had made a 
general diſcourſe, and people ſaid—it 


was no wonder, for it was impoſſible 


any body could live in the houſe with 
him ; for he was of ſuch a temper, that 
he fell out with his brother, for no 
other reaſon than becauſe he would not 
turn away all his ſervants to gratify his 
humours! For although Mr. Daniel 
had all the money, yet he was ſe good 
to keep him; and ſure, when people 
are kept upon charity, they need not 
be ſo proud, but be glad to be content- 
ed, without ſetting a gentleman againſt 
his ſervants! The old gentleman, his 
father, knew what he was, or he would 
have left him more! | 

When John heard all this, he was 
ſtruck with amazement, and the wick- 
edneſs he had been guilty of appeared 
in ſo horrible a light, that he was al- 
moſt mad. At firſt he thought he 
would find Mr. David out, and con- 
Teſs the whole truth: they had lived in 
the ſame houle a great while, and John 
knew bim to be ſo mild and gentle, 
that he flattered himſelf he might 
poſſibly obtain his forgiveneſs; but then 
the fear of ſhame worked fo violently, 
that be deſpaired of muſtering ſufficient 
ſpirits to go through the ſtory, The 
ſtruggle in his mind, was fo great, he 
could not fix on Wat to determine; 
but the ſame perſon who had drawn - 
him into this piece of villainy, oeca- 
; | C'S * t.on:d 
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fioned at laſt the diſcovery; for his wife 
intreated him, with all the arguments 
ſhe could think of, not to be hanged 
voluntarily, when there was no neceſ- 
fity for it; for although the action the 
had done was not right, yet, than 
God, they had not been guilty of mur - 
der. Indeed, if that had been the caſe, 
there would have been a reaſon for con- 
feſſing it; becauſe it could not have 
been concealed, for murder will out; 
the very birds of the air will tell of that: 
but as they were in no danger of being 


found out, it would be madneſs to run 


their necks into a halter. 
John, who was ruined by his com- 
pony with this woman while he liked 
er, ſince he was weary of, and hated 
her, took hold of every opportunity to 
contradi& her. Therefore, hereagerneſs 
to keep their crime a ſecret, joined to 
his own remorſe, determined him to let 
Mr. David know it. However, he diſ- 
ſembled with her for the preſent, leſt 
ſhe ſhould take any ſteps to obſtruct his 
deſigns. - 
He immediately began to enquire 
where Mr. David was gone; and when 
he was informed he was at his uncle's, 
he went thither, and aſked for him : but 
a ſervant told him Mr. David was in- 
deed there, but ſo ill he could not be 
ſpoke with. However, if the buſineſs 
as of great conſequence, he would call 
is maſter; but diſcloſing it to himſelf 
would do as well. John anſwered, what 


he had to ſay could be communicated 


to nobody but to Mr. David himſelf. 
He was ſo very importunate to ſee him, 
that at laſt, by the uncle's conſent, he 
was admitted into his chamber. When 
the fellow came near poor David, and 
obſerved that wan and meagre counte- 
nance, which the great agitation of his 
mind (together with a fever, which he 
had been in ever ſince he came to his 
uncle's) had cauſed, he was ſo ſhocked 
for ſome time, that he could not ſpeak. 
At laft he fell on his knees, and im- 
ploring pardon, told him the whole ſtory 
ol his forging the will, not omitting an 

one circumftance. The great weakneſs 
of David's body, with this freſh aſto- 
niſhment and ftrong conviction of his 
brother's villainy, quite overcame him, 
and he fainted away ; but as ſoon as 
his ſpirits were a little reyived, he ſent 
for his uncle, and told him what John 
had. juſt related. He aſked him what 
way to be done, and in what manger 
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they could proceed; for that he woold to 
on no account bring publick infamy on ti 
his brother, His uncle told him, he w 
could do nothing in his preſent condi. ri 
tion; but deſired him to compoſe hin. be 
ſelf, and have a oy joke to his health, 7 
and that he would take care of the af 


whole affair; adding a promiſe to ma. de 
nage every thing in the quieteſt manner ty 
___c4 <c A 
Then the good-natured man took tin 
John into another room, examined him po! 
cloſely, and aſſured him, if he would fro 
act as he would have him, he would ca 
make intereſt that he ſhould be forgiven; — 
but that he muſt prevail with his wiſe tho 
to join her evidence with his. John abi 
ſaid, if he pleaſed to go with him, he fe, 
thought the beſt method to deal with ad 
her, was to frighten her to it. On ſery 
which the old gentleman ſent for an for 
attorney, and carried one of his own cou 
ſervants for a conſtable, in order to Dai 
make her comply with as little noiſe az to b 
ſuch an affair could admit of. They WW fon 
then ſet out for John's houſe, when tune 
David's uncle told the woman, if ſhe mer 
would confeſs the truth, ſhe ſhould be that 
forgiven; but if ſhe reſolved to perſiſ, viel - 
he had brought a conſtable to take her mon 
up, and ſhe would ſurely be hanged on med! 
her huſband's evidence. The wench H; 
was ſo terrified, ſhe fell a crying, and he ha 
told all ſhe knew of the matter. The leſt h 
attorney then took both their depoſi- was 
tions in form; after which, John and out o 
his wife went home with Mr. David's he ha 
uncle, and were to ſtay there til] the and | 
affair was finiſhed. i W 
The poor young man, with this freſh old g 
difturbance of his mind, was grown done, 
worſe, and thought to be in danger of he ha 
lofing his life; but by the great care of BM for hi 
the old gentleman he ſoon recovered. Bl appeay 
The uncle's next deſign was to go to over, 
Daniel, and endeavour by all means make 
to bring him to reaſonable terms, and ing on 
to prevail on him to ſubmit himſelf to BM contin 
his brother's diſcretion. Daniel at fir nente. 
bluſtered, and ſwore it was a calumny, ¶ fone t 
and that he would proſecute the fellow Bi frengt 
and wench for perjury ; and then left ile on! 
the room, with a haughtineſs that ge- him fre 
nerally attends that kigh-mindednel by his 
which is capable of being detected in v reli, 
guilt. He tried all methods poſſible to {now 
t John and his wife out of his uncle's though 


ouſe, in order to bribe them a ſecond 
time; but that ſcheme could not ſuc- 


ceed, He then uſed every endeavout 
NY | to 
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to procure falſe evidence ; but when the 
time of trial approached, his uncle 
went once more to him, and talked ſe- 
riouſly to him on the conſe 
| being convicted in a court f 
forgery, eſpecially of that heinous ſort: 
aſſuring him, he had the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence, joined to the greateſt probabili- 
ty of the falſeneſs of his father's will. 

After he had difcourſed-with him ſome 
n to find the im- 

poſſibility of defending himſelf, he fell 
from one extreme to another (for a mind 
capable of © treachery is moſt times 
very puſillanimous) and his pride now 
thought fit to condeſcerid to the moſt 
abje& ſubmiſſions z he beg 
ſee his brother, and aſk 

and ſaid, he would live with him as a 
| ſervant for the future, if he would but 
His uncle told him, he 
could by no means admit of his ſeeing 
David as yet, for he was ſtil] too weak 
to be diſturbed ; but if he would re- 
fgn all that was left of his father's for- 
tune, and leave himſelf at his brother's 
mercy, he would venture to promiſe 
that he ſhould not be proſecuted. 
niel was very unwilling to part with his 
money; but finding there was no re- 
medy, he at laſt conſented, 

His uncle would not leave him till 
he had got every thing out of his hands, 
leſt he ſhould embezzle any of it: there 
was not above eight thouſand pounds 
out of the eleven left by his father, for 
he had rioted away the reſt with women 


time, and Daniel 


When every thing was ſecured, the 
old gentleman told David what he had 
done, who highly approved every ſtep 
he had taken, and was full of gratitude 
for his goodneſs/to him. And now in 
appearance all David's troubles were 
over, and indeed he had nothi 
make himſelf uneaſy, but the reflect- 
ing on his brother's actions; theſe were 
continually before his eyes, and tor- 
mented him in ſuch a manner, it was 
ſome time before he could recover his 
rength. However, he reſolved to ſet- 
tle.on Daniel an annuity for life to keep 
bim from want; and if he ſhould ever 
by his extravagance fall into diſtreſs, 
to relieve him, though he ſhould not 
know from whom it came; but he 
thought it better not to ſee him again, 
or he dared not venture that trial. 
David defired his uncle would let 
kin live with him, that he might take 


care of him in his old age; and make 
as much return as poſſible for his gene- 
rous, good-natured treatment of him 
in his diſtreſs. This requeſt waseafily 
granted; his company being the great- 
eſt pleaſure the old man could enjoy. 
avid now reſolved to live an eaſy 
life, without entering into any more 
engagements of either friendſhip or 
love; but to ſpend his time in reading 
and calm amuſements, not flattering 
himſelf with any great pleaſures, and 
conſequently not being liable to any 
great diſappointments, This manner of 
life was ſoon interrupted again by his 
uncle's being taken violently ill of a 
fever, which carried him off in ten 
days time. This was a freſh diſturb- 
ance to the eaſe he had propoſed; for 
David had ſo much tendernefs, he could 
not poſſibly part with ſo good a friend, 
without being moved: though he ſopth- 
ed his concern as much as poſſible, with 
the conſideration that he was arrived 
to an age, wherein to breathe was all 
could be expected, and that diſeaſes 
and pains muſt have filled up the reſt 
of his life. At laſt he began to reflect, 
even with pleaſure, that the man whom 
he had ſo much reaſon to eſteem and 
value, had eſcaped the moſt miſerable 
part of human life: for hitherto the 
old man had enjoyed good healthz and 
he was one of thoſe ſort of men who 
had good principles, deſigned well, and 
did all the good in his power; but at 
the ſame time was void of thoſe delica- 
cies and ftrong ſenſations of the mind, 
which conſtitute both the happineſs and 
mifery of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
them. He left no children for though 
he was married young, his wife died 
within half a year of the ſmall-pox, 
She brought him a very good fortune; 
and by his frugality and care he died 
worth upwards of ten thouſand pounds, 
which he gave to his nephew David, 
ſome few legacies to oid ſervants ex- 
cepted. | | | 
When David ſaw himſelf in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a very eaſy, comfortable for- 
tune, inſtead of being overjoyed, as is 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, he was at firſt 
the more unhappy ;z the conſideration 
of the pleaſure he ſhould have had to 
ſhare this fortune with his brother con- 
tinually brought to his remembrance 
his cruel uſage, which made him feel 
all his old troubles over again. He had 
no ambition, nor any delight in gran- 
| | deur, 
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deur. The only uſe he had for money 
was to ſerve his friends; but when he 
reflected how difficult it was to meet 
with a perſon who deſerved that name, 
and how hard it would be for him ever 
to believe any one ſincere, having been 
fo much deceived, he thought nothing 
in life could be any great good to him 
again. He ſpent whole days in think- 
ing on this ſubje&, wiſhing he could 
meet with a human creature capable of 
friendſhip : by which word he meant 
ſo perfect a union of minds, that each 
mould conſider himſelf but as a part of 
one entire being; a little community, 
as it were, of two, to the happineſs of 
which all the actions of both ſhould 
tend, with an abſolute diſregard of any 
ſelfiſh or ſeparate intereſt, 

This was the phantom, the idol of his 
ſoul's admiration. In the worſhip of 
which he at length grew ſuch an en- 
thuliaſt,, that he was in this point only 
as mad as Quixote himlelf could be 
with knight-errantry ; and after much 
amufing himſelf with the deepeſt ru- 
minations on this ſubject, in which a 
fertile imagination raiſed a thouſand 
pleaſing images to itſelf, he at length 

took the oddeſt, moſt unaccountable 
reſolution, that ever was heard of, viz. 
to travel through the whole world, ra- 
ther than not meet with a real friend. 
From the time he lived with his 
brother, he had led ſo recluſe a life, that 
he in a manner had ſhut himſelf up 
from the world ; but yet when he re- 
flected that the cuſtoms and manners 
of nations relate chiefly to ceremonies, 
and have nothing to do with the hearts 
of men; he concluded, he could ſooner 
enter into the characters of men in the 
__ metropolis where he lived, than 
if he went into foreign countries; 
- where, not underſtanding the languages 
ſo readily, it would be more difficult 
to find out the ſentiments of others, 


which was all he wanted to know. He 


' reſolved, therefore, to take a journey 
through London; not as ſome travel- 
Jers do, to ſee the buildings, the ſtreets, 
to know the diſtances from one place to 
another, with many more ſights of 
equal uſe and improvement; but his 
deſign was to ſeek out one capable of 

being a real friend, and to aſſiſt all thoſe 
who had been thrown into misfortunes 

by the ill uſage of others. 
He had good ſenſe enough to know, 
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that mankind in their natures are mych 
the ſame every where; and that if he 
could go through one great town, and 
not meet with a generous mind, it would 
be in vain to ſeek farther. In this 
project he intended not to ſpend a far- 
thing more than was neceſſary; de- 
ſigning to keep all his money to ſbare 
with his friend, if he ſhould be fo for. 
tunate ta find any man worthy to be 
called by that name. 


( 

THE FIRST SETTING OUT OF MR, : 
DAVID SIMPLE ON HIS JOURNEY; , 
WITH SOME VERY REMARKABLE R 
AND UNCOMMON ACCIDENTS, 0 
6 


1 firſt thought which naturally 


occurs to a man who is going in , 


ſearch of any thing, is, which' is the n. 
moſt likely method of finding it. Our nc 
hero, therefore, began to conſider ſe- as 
riouſly amongſt all the claſſes and de. Al 
grees of men, where he might moſt al 
probably meet with a real friend, But thi 
when he examined mankind, from the the 
higheſt to the loweſt, he was convinced, luc 
that to experience alone he muſt ove «Ut 
his knowledge; for that no circum- 41 
ſtance of time, place, or ſtation, made « ai 
a man abſolutely either good or bad, th 
but the diſpoſition of his on mind; vid 
and that good-nature and generoſity who 
were always the ſame, though the power they 
to exert thoſe qualities are more or leſs, him 
according to the variation of outward did, 
circumſtances. He reſolved, therefore, he h 
to go into all publick aſſemblies, and into 
to be intimate in as many private fas · bis n 
milies as poſſible, and to obſerve their other 
manner of living with each other; by buy ! 
which means he thought he ſhould tlema 
judge of their principles and inclins- ver 
„% ti 
s there required but n · im 
tion for his — a ſtaff, ande link wan 
money in his pocket, being all that wail orde 
neceflary, he ſet out without any fa * quai 
ther conſideration. The firft place mad 
went into was the Royal Exchang: Day 
He had been there before to ſee t and be 
building, and hear the jargon at bim of 
time of high change; but now his cv not im: 
rioſity was quite of a different kind have ir 
He could not have you" any where ty other; 
have ſeen a more me —_ proſpect perſon, 
or with more likelihood of being yn moſt in 
8 ü appoint cauſe th 


inclina · 


1a · 
Bn 
that wa 
any far- 
place be 
xchange 
o fee tif 
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appointed of his defign, than where 


men of all ages and all nations were 


aſſembled, with no other view than to 
barter for intereſt. The countenances 
of moſt of the people ſhewed they were 
filled with anxiety : ſome, indeed, ap- 
peared pleaſed; but yet. it was with a 
mixture of fear. While he was mu- 
ſing and mak ing obſervations to him- 
ſelf, he was accoſted by a well- look ing 
man, who aſked him, if he would buy 
into a particular fund. He ſaid, No, he 
did not intend to deal. Nay, ſays the 
other, I adviſe you as a friend, for 
now is your time, if you have any 
« money to lay out; as you ſeem a 
« ranger, I am willing to inform you 
in * manner to proceed, leſt you 
« ſhould be impoſed on by any of the 
© brokers.” He gave him a great ma- 
ny thanks for his kindneſs ; but could 
not be prevailed on to buy any flock, 
as he underſtood ſo little of the matter. 


About half an hourafterwards there was 


a piece of news publiſhed, which ſurk 
this ſock, a great deal below par, David 
then told the gentleman, it was y 

lucky he had not bought: Aye, and fo 
« itis,' replied he; but, when I ſpoke, 
4 I thought it would be otherwiſe. I 
4 am ſure I have loſt a great deal by 
this curſed news. Immediately Da- 
vid was pulled by the ſleeve by one 
who had ſtood by, and over-heard what 
they had been ſaying; who whiſpered 
him in the ear, to take care what he 
did, otherwiſe ' the man with whom 
be had been talking would draw him 
into ſome. ſnare. Upon which he told 
his new friend what had paſſed with the 
other, and how he had adviſed him to 
buy ſtock. Did he?“ ſaid this gen- 
tleman. I will aſſure you, I ſaw that 
very man ſell off as much of that ſtock 
* as he could, juſt before you ſpoke to 
him; but he having a great deal, 
© wanted to draw you in to buy, in 


order to avoid loſing ; for he was ac- 


quainted with the news before it was 
made publick.” OE 
David was amazed at ſuch treachery, 
and began to ſuſpe& every thing about 
bim of ſome ill deſign. But he could 
not imagine what intereſt this man could 
have in warning him of truſting the 
other; till, by converſing with a third 
perſon, he found out, that he was his 
moſt inveterate enemy from envy; be- 
cauſe they had both ſet out in the world 


17 
together with the ſame views of facri- 
ficing every thing to the raiſing of a for- 
tune; and that, either by cunning or 
accident, the other was got rich before 
him. This was the motive, ſaid he, 
© of his forewarning you of the other's 
© defigns: for chat gentleman who ſpoke 
© to you firſt, is one of the ſharpeſt men 
I know; he is one of the long-heads, 
© and much too wiſe to let any one im- 
© poſe on him; and, to let you into the 


© ſecret, he is what we call a good man.” 


David ſeemed ſurprized at that epi- 
thet; and aſked how it was poſſible a 
fellow, whom he had juſt catched in 
ſuch a piece of villainy, could be called 
a good man? At which words, the other, 
with a ſneer at his folly, rold him he 
meant that he was worth a plumb. 
Perhaps he might not underſtand that 
neither, (for he began to take him for 
a fool ;) but he meant, by a plumb, 
100,000]. | ; 

David was now quite in a rage: and 
reſolved to ſtay no longer in a place 
where riches were eſteemed goodnefs ; 
and deceit, low cunning, and giving 
up all things to the love of gain, were 
thought wildom. N 

As he was going out of the Change, 
he was met by a jeweller, who knew 
him by ſight, having ſeen him at his 
uncle's, where he uſed often to viſit. 


He aſked him ſeveral queſtions; and af- 


ter a ſhore converſation, deſired he 
would favour hin: with his company at 
dinner, for his houſe was juſt by, 
David:readily accepted his offer, be- 
ing willing to be acquainted with as 
great a variety of people as he poſſibly 


could. The jeweller's name was John- 
ſon; he had two daughters, who were of 


their company at dinner. They were 
both young and pretty, eſpecially the 
younger; who had fomething ſo ſoft 
and engaging in her countenance, that 
David was quite charmed with her. 
Mr. Johnſon, who had been an extra- 
vagant rake in his youth, though he 
was now become a. miſer, and a rigid 
cenſurer of other's pleaſures, immedi- 
ately perceived the young man was 
greatly taken with his daughter; which 
he reſolved to improve, knowing that 
his uncle had made him his heir, and 
that it was worth while to endeavour to 
increaſe his liking for her. He well re- 
membered, that in his days of gallan- 
try, he had often, from a tranſient _ 
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of women, liked them; but for want of 
opportunities of frequently converſing 
with them, his paſſion had grown cool 
again. He therefore thought the wiſeſt 
way would be to engage David to ſtay 
ſome time with him, as the ſureſt me- 
thod to fix his aſſection. It was no hard 
matter to perſuade the young man to 
what his inclination ſo ſtrongly prompted 
him to comply with; though this incli- 
nation was fo newly born, he hardly 


knew himſelf from what motive his de- 


fire of ſtaying there aroſe. But this ig- 
norance did not continue Jong; for a 
ſhort time's converſing with his miſtreſs 
convinced him how much he liked her: 
he reſolved to watch her very narrowly, 
to Tee if her mind was equal to her per- 
fon, which was indeed very agreeable; 
but love ſo magnified her charms in the 
eyes of David, that from the moment 
he took a fancy to her, he imagined her 
beauty exceeded that of all other wo- 
men in the world. For which reaſon, 
he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed ſhe was in all 
reſpects what he wiſhed ber to be. 

The girl was commanded by her fa- 
ther, if Mr. David made any addreſſes 
to her, to receive them in ſuch a man- 


ner as to fix him her's. He ſaid, he had 


conyerſed with women enough, in his 
time, to know they did not want arts 
to manage the men they had formed any 
deſigns on; and therefore defired ſhe 
would comply with him in a caſe which 
would be ſo greatly to her advantage. 
She did not want many arguments to 
perſuade her to endeavour the promotion 
of her own intereſt, which ſhe had as 
much at heart as he could have. Her 
only anſwer was, ſhe ſhould obey him; 


on which he left her highly pleaſed at her - 


dutifulneſs, which he imputed to his 
own wiſdom in educating her in a ſtrict 
manner. 3 ; 
David paſſed his time very happily; 
for the maſter of the family omitted no- 
thing in his power to ohlige him, and 
he was always. received by his miſtreſs 
with chearful ſmiles and good humour. 
He lived in this agreeable manner for 
three months, without ever withing to 
in ſearch of new adventures, tbink- 


ning he had now found the greateſt hap- 


pineſs to be attained in this world, in a 
woman he could both love and eſteem. 
Her behaviour was in all reſpects en- 
gaging; her duty to her father, com- 
laiſance and affection to her ſiſter, and 
umanity to the ſervants, made him 


conclude his travelling was at an end, 


for that in her he had with every 
thing he wanted. He not long be. 
fore he aſked her father's.conſent, which 0 
was eaſily obtained; now be had 0 
not a wiſh beyond wha imagined H 
ticked... -. | fi 
Hitherto he had obſerved nothing in fo 
her, but what increaſyd his good opi- ve 
nion. He was one day a little ſtartled, a 
by her telling him, he ſhould not ſeem wi 
too anxious whether he had her or th 
for ſhe was certain her father deſigned, co 
if he found he loved her enough to take wh 
her on any terms, to ſave ſome of her 0 
fortune to add to her ſiſter's ; but when 1 
ſhe told him ſhe had too much generoſity of 
and love for him to let him be impoſed me! 
on by his affection to her, this diſcourſe ceal 


increaſed his good opinion of her; and 
the thought that ſhe Fond him gave him * 
the greateſt pleature. He then told her ther 


he did not care whether her father would A 
or could give her any thing; her affec. he ſ. 
tion was all he coveted in this world, he f 
He ſpent his time in raptures, in the the 
reflection what a charming life he ſhould daug 
lead with ſuch a woman; but this laſted with 
not long, before all his fancied ſcenes of rathe 
joy fell to the ground, by an accident he w 
ſo very uncommon, I muſt pauſe a while moſt 
before I can relate it. | berat 
| | be by 
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IN WHICH Is CONTAINED A MOST 2 man 
CURIOUS DIALOGUE BETWEEN condu 
A YOUNG WOMAN AND HER con- the me 
FIDANTE. | Wh 


UST as Mr. David and his miſ- 
treſs were on the point of being 
married, there came one day a rich Jew 
to Mr, Johnſon's houſe, in order to 
deal with him for ſome jewels. , As 
he had been along time an acquaintance 
of lis, he invited him to dinner. It 
happened the Jew was as much taken 
with the elder daughter, as Mr. David 
was with the younger; which occafion- 
ed his making frequent viſits. The fa- 
ther ſoon perceived the reaſon of it, and 
was greatly rejoiced at itz on which 
account he delayed the other's match for 
a little while, — to ſee them both 
well diſpoſed of at the ſame time. But 
the Jew did not preſently declare him- 
ſelf, on the conſideration that ſhe wa 
a Chriſtian, He conſidered whether 8 
mig 
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DAVID 
might not be poſſible to obtain her on 


any other terms than matrimony. He 
knew her father was very . covetous, 


which gave him hopes, that for a ſum 
of money he himſelf would ſell her. 
He reſolved therefore to try that method 
firſt z but if that did not ſucceed, as he 
found he liked her ſo much, that he was 
uneaſy without th# poſſeſſion of her, he 
could but marry her afterwards, He 
was charmed with her perſon, and 
thought women's ſouls were of no great 
conſequence, nor did it fignify much 
what they 7 rw e the firſt 
opportunity of making his propoſal to 
N offered him Ten a ſum 
of money as his heart leaped at the 
mention of; but he endeavoured to con- 
ceal the effect it had on him as much as 
poſſible, and only ſaid, he would con- 
ider of it till the next morning, and 
then he ſhould have an anſwer. 

As ſoon as Mr. Johnſon was alone, 
he ſat down to. think ſeriouſly on hat 
he ſhould determine. He was ſure by 
the ſum the Jew had offered for his 
daughter, that if he did not comply 
with his ſcheme, he would marry her, 
rather than go without her. But then 
he was dubious which he ſhould get 
moſt by, He was a while deli- 
berating which way his intereſt would 
be beſt promoted. At laſt he con- 
eluded, if he could get rid of his 
daughter, without giving her any for- 
tune, and make an alliance with ſo rich 
a man, it would in the end prove more 
conducive to his intereſt than taking 
the money, 

When the Jew therefore came at the 
appointed time to know his determina · 
tion, he n by telling him, he was 
rery ſorry after ſo long an acquaintance, 
u all which time he had dealt fairly 


vith him, (as indeed he had never at- 


tempted to impoſe on the Jew, know- 
ng it to be impoſſible) that he ſhould 
form a ſcheme to diſhonour his family, 
ud have ſo ill an opinion of him, to 
ink he would be an inſtrument in it; 
but az it might be owing to the great 
gion he had for his daughter, he was 
try unwilling to fall out with him: if 


Ws love was great enough to marry her, 


e would give her to him with all his 
art, Perhaps he might object to her 
Ring a Chriſtianz but he had always 
d her implicitly to obey him; and 
rrefore he need not fear her conform- 


x to whatever he pleaſed, This ſums 
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bling-block once got over, every thin 
elſe e was ſoon any between them; foe 
the Jew conſented to take her on her fa- 
ther's own terms: and there remained 

nothing now to do but to acquaint Miſs 
Johnſon with it. 

She was at firſt ftartled at the 
thoughts of changing her religion; but 
as ſhe had no more underſtanding than 
was juſt neceſſarytoſet off her own charms 
by knowing which dreſs and which 
p_ became her beſt; and had never 

n taught any thing more than to go 
to church of a Sunday, when ſhe was 

not wanted to ftay at home to overlook 
the dinner, without knowing any other 
reaſon for it than cuſtom; the rich preſents 
the Jew made her, and his promiſes of 
keeping her great, ſoon overcame all 
oy ſcruples, and ſhe conſented to have 


m. 

He now took the privilege of a ſon- 
in-law, being ſo ſoon to be married, 
and had always one diſh dreſſed in his 
own way. He one day brought Mr. 
Nokes, an acquaintance of his, to din- 
ner with him; and though he was im- 
menſely rich, he was not afraid he 


would ſteal away his miſtreſs, he — N 


too old and ugly to admit a Tuſpicion 

any woman's liking him. But un- 
luckily this old fellow caſt his eye upon 
David's miſtreſs, and. took ſo _ 2 
fancy to her, that he was reſolved to 
have her: he was not afraid of being 
refuſed, for he had money enough to 
have bought a lady of much higher 
rank; nor did he give himſelf ye 4 
trouble about gaining a woman's af- 
fections, not thinking them worth hav- 
ing; but took it for granted, that every 
virtuous woman, when ſhe was mar- 
ried, muſt love her huſband well enough 


'to make a good wife, and comply with 


his humour. He went therefore direct · 
ly to the father, and offered to make 


any ſettlement he ſhould think proper, 


if he would give him his —_— who 
was overjoyed at the propoſal and made 
no ſcruple of promiling her to him, 
without ever reflecting on the baſe trick 
he was playing David. 

As ſoon as Mr. Nokes was gone, 
ohnſon ſent for his daughter, and told 
er what had paſſed: he ſaid, as ſhe 
had hitherto been a very obedient girl, 
he hoped ſhe would ſtill continue ſo. 
He owned he had ordered her to en- 
courage Mr. Simple's addreſſes, be- 
cauſe at that time he appeared to be « 
RE very 
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20 
very advantageous match for herz but 
now, when a better offered, ſhe would, 
he ſaid, be certainly in the right to take 
the man ſhe could get moſt by; other- 
wiſe ſhe muſt walk on foot, while her 
ſiſter rode in her coach. He allowed her 
a week's time to conſider of it; well 
knowing women are moſt apt to purſue 
their intereſts, when they have had 
time enough to paint to their own ima- 
inations, how much riches will con- 
uce to the ſatis faction of their vanity, 
She made him no anſwer, but. went 
immediately to her chamber, where ſhe 
had left a young woman, her chief 
confidante, and trom whom ſhe con- 
cealed nothing. As ſoon as ſhe en- 
tered the room, ſhe threw herſelf on the 
bed, and fell into a violent paſſion of 
crying. Her companion was amazed, 
and thinking ſome dreadful accident 
had happened to her, begged to know 
what was the matter. Miſs Johnſon 
then told her what her father had been 
ſaying, with all the agonies of a perſon 
in the higheſt diſtreſs. Upon which en- 
ſued the following dialogue; which I 
ſhall ſet down word for word; every 
body's own words giving the molt lively 
repreſentations of their meaning. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MISS NAN- 
NY JOHNSON AND MISS BETTY 
TRUSTY. 


Miss BETTY. 


ELL! and I ſee nothing in all 
this, to make you ſo miſerable. 
You are very ſure your lover will take 
; you without — Horn and will think 
imſelf happy to have ſuch a proof of 
affection; and, for my part, if it 
was my caſe, I ſhould think it no man- 
ner of ſin to diſobey a father, who im- 
poſed ſuch unreaſonable commands on 
me. | 
Miss NANNTY. Oh! my dear, you 
quite miſtake my caſe; I am not trou- 
bling my head, either about the ſin or 
my father; but the height of my diſ- 
treſs lies in not knowing my own 
mind: if I could once find that out, I 
ſhould be eaſy enough. I am ſo divided 
by the deſire of riches on the one hand; 


not been in the 
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and by my honour, and the man 1 like, 
on the other, that there is ſuch a firvpg| 
in my mind, I am almoſt diſtradted. 
Miss BETTT “*. O fie! child, 1 
thought you had been more conſtant in 
your nature; and that when you had 
given your affection to a man, it had 
wer of money to hare 
altered you. I am ſure, if it was m 
caſe, I ſhould make no queſtion of pre. 
ferring a young man I liked, to an old 
decrepid ugly monſter, though he wa 
ever ſo rich. I cannot help laughing at 
the idea of his figure whenever it come: 
in my head: in him nature ſeems 
perfectly reverſed; the calves of his legs 
are placed before, and' his feet turned 
inward as it were, in ſpight of nature: 
one ſide of his back is high enough to 
carry the load of riches poſſeſſes; 
and the other is ſhrunk in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one would imagine his two 
ſides were made only to form a ridicu- 
lous contraſt. Undoubtedly you will 
be much envied the poſſeflion of ſo love 
ly a creature! | 3 
Miss NAN NY. At what a rate you 
run on: it is eaſy to talk; but if you 
was in my place, you can't tell what jou 
would fee]. Oh, that this good offer had 
but come before I knew the other, or 
at my firſt acquaintance with him! fot 
then I only received him becauſe my fi- 
ther bid me, and I thought to gain by 
ſuch a match: but now when 1 have 
converſed long enough with him, to find 
it is in his power to give me pleaſure; 
I muſt either forſake him, or abandon 
all thoughts of being a great woman, 
It is true, my lover can indeed keep me 
very well, I ſhall not want for any 
thing he can procure me; for I am ſure 
he loves me ſincerely, and will do all in 


his power to oblige me; and I like hi 
very well, and ſhall have no reaſon to 
envy another woman the poſſeſſion of any 
man whatever: but then, he can't afford 


to buy me fine jewels, to keep me 2 
equipage; and I muſt ſee my ſiſter ride 
in her coach and ſix, while I take vj 
with a hack, or at beſt with a conc! 
and pair. Oh! I can never bear tha 
thought, that is certain! my heart! 
ready to burſt. Sure never woman 
- misfortune equalled mine! 


* Whether theſe ſentiments of Miſs Betty's, aroſe from her really having more cot 
| ſtancy than her friend, or were more eaſy for her to expreſs, as the temptation was 10 
her own, is a ſecret: but I have heard ſome hints given of a third reaſon J which way 


[He 


deſire of having the old rich man herſelf. 


ou will 
ſo love- 


ate you 
t if you 
hat you 
offer bad 
ther, or 
um! fot 
2 my fa 
ain by 
have 
1, to find 
pleaſure; 
abandon 
woman. 
keep me 
for any 
am ſure 
do all in 
like him 
reaſon to 
on of any 
n't afford 
p me 3 


ſiſter ride 


I take vp 
| A concl 
bear tha 
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Here the fell into ſuch a violent 
aſſion of crying, it was ſome time be- 
Fire ſhe * ſpeak; but when ſhe was 
3 little recovered, | ſhe went on in the 
following words.] PET 
Pray, my dear friend, adviſe me; 
do not be ſilent while I am thus per- 
exed, but tell me which will give me 
the greateſt pleaſure, the ſatisfaction of 
my love or of my vanity 777 
Miss BETTY, Was ever woman ſo 
unreaſonable? How is it poſſible for 
me to tell which will give you moſt 
pleaſure? Vou certainly muſt kuow 
that beſt yourſelf. I have already told 
ou, if it was my caſe, I ſhould not 
heſitate a moment, but take the youn 
fellow, and let the old wretch purchaſe 
what nurſe he pleaſed; he may meet 
with women enow who have no engage- 
ments, and there is no fear that any 
ſuch would refuſe him. 
Miss NANNY. You ſay true; I 
wiſh that had been my ſituation; hut if 


I ſhould negle& - this opportunity of 


making my fortune, every woman 
whom I ſee ſupported in grandeur, will 
make me mad to think I had it once in 
my power to have been as great as her. 
Well, I find it is impoſlible I ſhould ever 
come to any determination; I ſhall never 
find out what I have moſt mind to do, 
ſo Imuſt even leave it to chance. Iwill 
go tell Mr. David what has happened, 
and if he preſſes me very much to run 
away with him, I ſhall never be able 
to reſiſt him; but perhaps he may be 
afraid to make me unhappy, and then 
I may marry the other without any ob- 
ſtruction: but then no doubt he will 
marry ſomebody. elſe, and I cannot 
bear that neither! I find it is in vain 
for me to think; I am in a labyrinth, 
and the farther I go the more I am 
puzzled; if I could but contrive ſome 
way to have my lover, and yet not give 
up the money, I ſhould be happy; but 
as that is impoſſible, I muſt be miſer- 
able, for I ſhall always regret the loſs 
of either, I will do the beſt-I can, I 
will have the riches, that is poſitive if 
I can poſſibly. command myſelf enough 
to reſiſt my lover's importunities, in 
caſe he ſhould perſiſt in my going away 


with him, 


Thus ended this dialogue; in which 
vanity ſeemed to have had a fair chance 
of gaining the victory over love; or, in 
ther words, where a young lady ſeem- 


« to promiſe herſelf more pleaſure from 


\ 


the purſe. than the-perſon of her lover. 
And 1 hope to 2 by thoſe 
gentlemen who are quite ſure they have 

ound one woman, who is a perfe& 
angel, and that all the reſt are perfect 
devils, for drawing the character of a 
woman who was neither; for Miſs Nan- 
ny Johnſon, was very good-humoured, 
had a great deal of ſoftneſs, and had no 
alloy to theſe good qualities, but a great 
ſhare of vanity, with ſome ſmall ſpices. 
of envy, which muſt always accompany 
it. And I make no manner of doubt, 


but if ſhe had not met with this temp- 


tation, ſhe would have made a very 'af- 
fectionate wife to the man who lov 

her: he would have thought himſelf 
extremely happy, with a perfect aſſur- 
ance that nothing could have tempted 
her to abandon him. And when ſhe 
had had the experience, what it was to 
be conſtantly beloved by a man of Mr. 
Simple's goodneſs of heart, ſhe would 
have exulted in her own happineſs, and 
been the firſt to have blamed any other 
woman for giving up the pleaſure of 
having the man ſhe loved for any ad- 
vantage of fortune; and would have 
thoughtit utterly impoſſible for her ever 


to have been tempted to ſuch an action; 


which then might poſſibly have appear- 
ed in the moſt — light © fie 
to talk of a temptation at a diſtance, 
and to feel it preſent, are two ſuch very 
different things, that every body can 


reſiſt the one, and very few people the 
_other. But it is now time to think of 


poor David, who has been all this time 
in a * deal of miſery; the reaſon of 
which the next chapter will diſcloſe, 


CHAP. VI. 
WHICH TREATS OF VARIETY OF 
THINGS, JUST AS. THEY FELL 
OUT TO THE HERO OF OUR 
HISTORY, 


Das was going up to his miſ- 
treſs's chamber, to deſire her com- 
pany to walk; when he came near the 


door, he fancied he heard the voice of 


a woman in affliction, which made him 


-run in hafte to know what was the 


matter; but as he was entering the 


room, being no longer in doubt whoſe 


yaice it was, he ſtopped ſhort, to con- 
ſider whether he ſhould break in fo 
abruptly or no. In this interim, he 

De heard 
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heard the beginning ef the foregoing 
dialogue; - raiſed ſuch a py. 
in him, that he was reſv]ved to attend 
the event. But what was his amaze- 
ment, when he found that the woman 
he ſb tenderly loved, and who he thought 
had ſo well returned his affeftion, was 
in the higheſt perplexity to determine 
whether ſhe ſhould take him with a com- 
petency, or the monſter before deſcribed 
with great riches. He could hardly per- 
ſuade himſelf that he was not in adream. 
He was oing to burſt open the door, 
and tell bas e had been witneſs to the 
delicacy of her ſentiments; but his ten- 
derneſs for her, even in the midſt of his 
3 reſtrained him, and he could not 

ring himſelf to do any thing to put her 
Into confuſion. 

He went back to his own room, 
where love, rage, deſpair, and con- 
tempt, alternately took poſſeſſion of his 
mind: he walked about, and raved like 
= madman; repeated all the ſatires he 
could remember on women, all ſuitable 
to his preſent thoughts, (which is no 
great wonder, as moſt probably they 
were writ by men in circumſtances not 
very different from his.) In ſhort, the 
Felt allies of his paſſion, his behaviour 
and thoughts, were ſo much like what 
is common on ſuch occaſtons, that to 
dwell long upon them, would be only 
2 repetition of what has been faid a 
thouſand times. The only difference 
between him and the generality of men 
in the ſame caſe, was, that inſtead of 


reſolving io be her enemy, he could not 


help wiſhing her well: for as tender- 


| nels was always predominant in his 


mind, no anger, nor even a juſt cauſe 
of hatred, could ever make him inte- 
terate or revengeful: it coſt him very 
Jittle to be a Chriſtian in that point; 
for it would have been more difficult 
for him to have kept up a reſentment, 
than it was to forgive the higheſt injury, 
provided that injury was only to himſelf, 
and that his friends were no ſufferers by 
it. As ſoon therefore as his rage was 
Somewhat abated, and his paſſion a little 
ſubſided, he concluded to leave his miſ- 
treſs tothe enj e yment of herbelovedgran- 
deur with the wretch already deſerib- 
ed, without ſaying or doing any thing 
that mightexpoſe or any way hurt her. 


When he bad taken this reſolution, though be had a great Rruggle in bit 
he went down ſtairs into a little par- mind before he could compals it; and 


| Jour, where he accidentally met Miſs 
Nanny alone. She, \with br eyes 


ſtaid five minutes longer, his * 


. 


ſwelled out of her head with eryln 
2 fear 3 tol 

ather's 2. manner 
ſpeaking, and her looks, would Ho 
been to him the ſtrongeſt proofs of her 
love, and given him the greateſt joy, if 


he had not before known the ſecrets of 


her heart from her own mouth. The 
only revenge he toak, or ever thought 
of taking, was by endeayouring to 
ique that vanity which was ſo greatly 
is enemy. He therefore put on acold 
indifference, and ſaid, he was very glad 
to hear ſhe was likely to make ſo greats 
fortune; for his part, he was very eaſy 
about it, he thought indeed to have 
been happy with her as a wife; but ſince 
her father had otherwiſe diſpoſed of her, 
he ſhould adviſe her to he dutiful, and 
obey him. WY Ki 
He was very bad at acting an infin- 
cere part; but the preſent confuſion of 
her mind was ſo great, ſhe could nat 
diſtinguiſh very clearly; and not know. 
ing he was acquainted with what had 
fed between and her confidante, 
is behaviour threw her into a great con- 
ſternation, and had the deſired effect of 
piquing her vanity. I verily believe, 
ad his deſign been to have gained her, 
and could he have taken the pains to 
have turned about, and made a ſudden 
tranſition in her mind, from the ynez- 
ſineſs his coldneſs gave her pride, to 2 


3 in a certain conquelt of him, 


joined to the love which ſhe really had 
for him, notwithſtanding it was not her 
predominant paſſion, he might have 
carried her wherever he pleaſed. But 
as that was not his deſign, he durſt not 
Ray long with her; for he was ſeven 
times tempted by her behaviour to think 
he was not in his ſenſes, when he fan- 
cied he overheard her ſay any thing that 
could be conſtrued to her diſadvantage. 
And certainly, if the longeſt experi- 
enced friend had told him what he 
heard himſelf, he would have ſuſpeRied 
him of falſhood; and if, on being taxed 
with it, ſhe had denied it, he would 


- have believed her againſt the whole 


world. But as he was witneſs himſelf 
to what ſhe had ſaid, and was convinced 
that ſhe could think of fuch a fellow 3t 
his rival, for the ſake of money, he 
bad juſt reſolution enough io leave her, 


he has often ſaid fince, that if he had 


4 him in 
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vanquiſhed his reaſon, and he 
ſhould have become. the fond lover 
ain. Before he went, he took leave 

her father and ſiſter, with great ei- 
vility, for he was reſolved to avoĩd any 
buſtle, He ſent for a coach, put his 
cloaths into it, and drove from the 


door. : 4 
Mr. Johnſon aſked no queſtions, for 
he was heartily glad to get rid of him, 
and thought it was owing to his daugh- 
ter's diſcharging him; he therefore again 
exulted in his own wiſdom, in making 
her always obey him. He then went 
to look for her, in order to applaud her 
obediencez but how great was his ſur- 


pize, when he found her, inſtead of 


ng rejoiced at having done her duty, 


and being rid of a troubleſome lover, 


walking about the room like a mad 
woman, crying and tearing her hair; 
calling out ſhe was undone for ever 
ſhe had no refuge now; her miſery mu 
laſt as long as her life. ; 

Her father had been in the room ſome 
time before ſhe perceived him, and now 
the took no notice of him; but con- 
tinued walking about in the ſame man- 
ner. As ſoon as he could recolle& 
himſelf, he began to talk to her, and 
aſked her what could be the cauſe of all 
this uneaſineſs; ſaid her lover was juſt 
gone from the door in a coach, and he 
was come to praiſe her dutiful behaviour. 
When ſhe heard David was quite gone, 
it increaſed her agony, and the could 
hardly forbear reproaching her father, 
for being the cauſe of her loſing ſuch a 
man, For no ſooner did ſhe think him 
Iretrievable, than ſhe fancied in him 
he had loſt every thing truly valuable; 
and though that very day all her con- 
cern had been how to get rid of him; 
yet, now he was gone, ſhe would have 
acrificed (for the preſent) even her dar- 
ling vanity, if ſhe could have brought 
him back again. And when Mr. 
Johnſon would have comforted her, by 
telling her of the rich huſband ſhe was 
to have, ſhe flew into the greateſt rage 
imaginable, and ſwore, if ſhe could not 
ſee Mr. Simple again, ſhe would lock 
herlelf up, and never converſe with any 
living creature more; for, without him, 
ſhe was undone and ruined. 

Her father, who had no idea of a 
woman's being ruined any way but one, 
began to be ftartled at her repeating 
that word ſo often, and to fear, that the 


pl had been drawn in by her paſſion to 
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ſacrifice her honour; he was terrified, 
leſt he ſhould prove the dupe inſtead of 


Mr. Simple. He ſtood conſidering 
ſome time, and at laſt was going to 
burſt into a rage with his daughter, re- 
ſolving, if ſhe was not virtuous, he 
would turn her out of doors: but, be- 
fore he ſaid any thing in anger to her, a 
ſudden thought came into his mind, 
which turned him into a milder temper, 
He conſidered, that as the thing was not 
publick, and Mr. Nckes was ignorant of 
it, it might be all huſhcd up. He wiſe- 
ly thought,. that as ſhe was pot in that 
ſperate condition in which ſome wo- 
men who have been guilty of indiſcre- 
tions of that kind are, he might juſtify 


- himſelf in forgiving her. If, indeed, her 


reputation had been loſt, and ſhe had 
converſed long enough with a man to 
have worn out her youth and beauty, 
and had been left in poverty, and all 
kinds of diftreſs, without any hopes of 
relief, her folly would then have been 
ſo glaring, he could by no means have 
owned her for his child. But as 
he did not at all doubt, when the firſt 
ſallies of her grief were over, ſhe would 
conſent to follow her intereſt, and mar- 
7 the old man; and that then he ſhould 

ill have the pleaſure of ſeeing her a 
fine lady, with her own equipage at- 
tending her; he condeſcended to ſpeak 
to her in as kind a manner as if he had 
been ſure Lucretia herſelf (whoſe chaſ- 
tity nothing but the fear of loſing her 
reputation could poſſibly have con- 


quered) had not excelled her in virtue. 


He deſired her to be comforted; for if 
ſhe had been led aſtray by the arts of a 
man ſhe liked, if ſhe would be a good 
girl, and follow his advice in conceal- 
ing it from and marrying the man 
who liked her, he would not only for- 
give it, but never upbraid, or mention 
it to her more. SR Reed TA 
She was quite amazed at this ſpeech z 
and the contideration, that even her own 
father could ſuſpe& her virtue, whick 
was dearer to her than her life, did but 
aggravate her forrows. At firſt ſhe 
could not help frowning, and reproach · 
ing her father for ſuch a ſuſpicion, 
with ſome hints of her great wonder 
how it was poſſible there could be ſuch 
creatures in the world; but, in a little 


time, her thoughts were all taken up 


2 with Mr. Simple's le ving her. 

Sf. d her father, nothing out his re- 

turn: could make her happy, = | 
: 8 


* 


4 
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me could not think how ſhe had loſt ber pride helped her to overcame wy 


him; for ſhe never told him ſhe would remains cf paſſion, and ſhe fanciad te 
prefer the other to him ; though, indeed, herſelf in the poſſeſſion of every thing in 
me was very wavering in her own which could give happineſs, namely, an 


mind, yet ſhe had not expreſſed it to ſplendid equipages and glittering pomp. 
him, . his indifference was what ſhe But ſhe ſoon found herſelf 1 Fane oh 


could not bear. If he had but Shea. taken; her fine houſe, by conſtant] enj 
and been miſerable for the loſs of her, living in it, became as inſipid as if it the 
me could have married her old man had been a cottage: a ſhort time took nel 
without any great reluftance : but the away all the giddy pleaſure which at. to 
thought that he had left her firſt was tends the firſt ſatisfaction of vanity, ani 
infupportable! At this rate did ſhe Her huſband, who was old, ſoon be. for 
run on for ſome time. came full of diſeaſes and infirmities, fon 
| Mr. Johnſon, who in his youth had which turned his temper (naturally not ſpi 
been very well acquainted with wo- very good) into moroſeneſs and ill. na- £ 
men's ways, and knew the ebbs and ture: and as he had married a woman toc 
flows of their paſſions, was very well whom he thought very much obliged to not 
fatisfied, that as there was a great mix- him, on account of his ſuperiority of he 
ture of vanity in the ſorrow ſhe ex- fortune, he was convinced it was but ſhot 


preſſed for the loſs of her lover, the reaſonable ſhe ſhould comply with his ing 


greater vanity would in the end conquer prey humours; ſo that ſhe had not the 

the leſs, and he ſhould bring her to act lived long with him, before the only fror 

for her own and his intereſt: he there- comfort ſhe had was in the hopes of ſuc! 

. Fore left her, to go and follow his own out- living him. 3 goo 

affairs, and made no doubt of every, She certainly would ſoon have broke thre 

14 thing ſucceeding according to his wiſh. her heart, had ſhe known that all this left 
N She ſpent ſome time in the deepeſt miſery, and the loſs of the 33 neſs 
15 melancholy, and felt all the miſery pineſs, in being tenderly uſed by a man this 
FA! which attends a woman who has many of ſenſe, who loved her, was her own be i 
10 things to with, but knows not poſi- fault; but, as ſhe thought it his incon- for 
1 tively which ſhe wiſhes moſt, Some - fancy, to his generoſity in not telling thin 
Til times her imagination would repreſent her the truth ſhe owed the avoiding ſeen 
14 Mr. Simple with all the ſoftnels of a that painful reflection. The uneaſ) juſti 
Jover, and then the love ſhe had had ſtate of her mind made her peeviſh and who 

for him would melt her into tenderneſs; croſs to all around her; and ſhe never for | 

then in a moment his indifference and had the pleaſure of enjoying that ſot. crea 

neglect came into her head, her pride tune, which ſhe had been ſo deſirous of to fl 

was piqued, and ſhe was all rage and obtaining: her huſband, notwithſtand- verſ⸗ 

indignation; then ſucceeded in her ing his old age, died of a ſpotted fe- of th 

thoughts the old man and his money: ver; ſhe caught the infection of him, beg⸗ 

ſo that love, rage, and vanity, were in and ſurvived him but three days, But mig] 


the greateſt contention which ſhould I think it now full time to look afici 
11 poſſeſs the largeſt ſhare of her inclina- my hero. | 

1 tions. It cannot be determined how 
i} i long this agitation of mind would have 9 3 

1 laſted, had not her ſiſter's marriage CHAP. VII. 

with the rich Jew put an end to it; CONTAINING A REMARKABLE con- 


which being celebrated with great pomp | wer 
and f lendor, made Miſs Nanny re- TENTION renn THREE $15 


folve ſhe would not be outdane in gran- Tune. 
deur: ſhe therefore conſented to give OOR David's heart was ready to 
her hand to Mr. Nokes, and as he was burſt, He ordered his coach to 


ready to take her, it was ſoon conclud- drive into Fleet Street, where he pre- 
ed; and ſhe now no longer made any ſently took a lodging; and now being 
difficulty of preferring gaiety and ſhow at ſome diſtance from the cauſe of his 
toeverything in the world, She thought torment, and at liberty to reflect 0 
| | herſelf ill-uſed by Mr. Simple, (not what had paſſed, he found it was much 
1 knowing the true cauſe of his leaving harder to conquer paſſion than to rail 
1 her in that abrupt manner ;) ſo that it; for notwithſtanding the great = 


r r 
- 


* 
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ean ps | | 3 3 
8 tempt he had for his miſtreſs's conduct, a 17 who deſerved his eſteem: 
thing ind his averſion to the very thought of he had been uſed ill by both the man 
meh, a mercenary woman, yet would his fan- and the woman he had loved. This 
Domp, . ſet beford him all thoſe ſcenes of gave him but a melancholy proſpect, 
mil. flaſbre he onte imagined he ſhould and ſometimes he was in perfect deſpair; 
tantly enjoy with the object of his love. With but then his own mind was a proof to 
If it thoſe thoughts returned all his fond- him, that eee good nature, and 
| took neſs: then came his reaſon ſpitefully a capacity for real friendſhip, were to be 
ch at. to awake him from the pleaſing dream, found in the world. Befides, he ſaw 
ty, and repreſented to him, he ought to the ſhadow of thoſe virtues in ſo man 
n be. forget it was ever in the power of a per- minds, that he did not in the lea 
nities, ſon, who ſo highly deſerved to be de- doubt but that the ſubſtances muſt 
1 not ſpiſed, to have contributed to his plea - exiſt in ſome place or other. He re- 
II. na. ure. But all the pains he could take ſolved, therefore, to go on in his ſearch 
ſoman to oyercome his inclination for her could for he was ſure, if ever he could fin 
ged to not make him perfectly eaſy; ſometimes a valuable friend, in either man or wo- 
ity of he would weep, to think that vanity man, he ſhould be doubly paid for all 
as but hould prevent ſuch a creature from be - the pains and difficulties be could poſ- 
th his ing perfect; then would he reflect on fibly go through. 
id not the opinion he once had of her, and le took a new lodging every week, 
e only from thence conclude, if ſhe could have and always the firſt thing be did was to 
pes of ſuch faults, no woman was ever truly | enquire of his landlady the reputa- 
good; and that nature had certainly tion of all the neighbourhood: but he 
broke thrown in ſome vices to women's minds, never could hear one good character 
l this left good men ſhould have more happi- from any of them; only every one ſe- 
ſt hap- neſs than they are able to bear. On parately gave very broad hints of their 
a man this conſideration, he thought it would own goodneſs, and what pity it was 
r own be in vain to ſearch the world round, they ſhould be obliged to live amongft 
Incon- for he was fure he could meet with no- ſuch a ſet of people: As he was not 
telling thing better than what he had alreddy quite ſo credulous to take their words, 
'oiding ſeen; and he fancied he might certainly, he generally, in two or three days, had 
unealy juſtify himſelf in going back to her, ſome reaſon to believe they were not 
ſh and who had no faults, but what nature, totally exempt from partiality to them- 
| never for ſome wiſe purpoſe, had given to all ſelves. He went from houle to houſe 
at for- creatures of the "Jari kind: he began for ſome time, without meeting with 
-ous of to flatter himſelf, that time and con- any adventure worth relating. He 
nſtand- verſation with him would get the better found all the women tearing one ano- 
ted fe · of thoſe ſmall frailties (for ſuch he ſoon ther to pieces from envy, and the men 


f him, began to think them) which, perhaps, ſacrificing each other for every trifling 
Bui might be only owing to youth, and the intereſt. Every ſhop he went into, he 
c after I want of a good education. With theſe heard men ſwear they could not afford 
refletions he was ready to go back to their goods under ſuch a price one mi- 
throw himſelf at her feet, and aſk ten nute, and take a great deal leſs the 
thouſand pardons for believing his own next; which even his charity could not 
ſenſes; to confeſs himſelf bighly to impute to the defire of ſerving the buyer. 
con- blame, and unworthy her favour, for In ſhort, the generality of ſcenes he 
E $1- having left her. However, he had juſt ſaw he could never mention without a 
ſenſe enough left to ſend a ſpy firſt to ſigh, or think of without a tear. 
enquire into her conduct concerning the In one of the houſes where he lodg - 
adh to old man, who came juſt as ſhe was mar- ed, the maſter of the family died while 
ach io ried, This news aſſiſted him to get he was there. This man had three 


he pre» the better of his love; and he never daughters, every one of whom attend- 
v being enquired for her more, though he was ed him with the utmoſt duty and care 
of his BN often thoughtful on her account. during his illneſs, and at the approach 
ect 00 Now was David in the ſame condi- of his laſt moments ſhewed ſuch ago- 


s much Bl tion as when he diſcovered his brother's nies of grief and tender ſorrow, as gave 
to raile treachery, The world was to begin our hero great pleaſure. He reflected 
at con: again with him; for he could find no how much happier the world would be, 
teme pleaſure in it, unleſs he could meet with if all parents would ſuſtain the . 

| 5 els, 


— 
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come from: but how 
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lefs infancy of their children with that 
tenderneſs and care, which would be 
thought natural by every good mind, 
unexperienced in the world, for all erea- 
tures to have towards every thing im- 
mediately placed under their protection; 
and as they grew older, form their 
minds, and inſtrutt them with that gen- 


tleneſs and affection, which would plain- 
ly prove every thing they ſaid or did 


was for their good, inſtead of com- 
manding them with an arbitrary power. 
He thought that children thus educated, 
with grateful minds would return that 
care and love to their parents, when 
old age and infirmities rendered them 
objects of compaſſion, and made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to be attended with 
more. aſſiduity than is generally met 
with in thoſe people who only ſerve 


them for their money. ; 
The three daughters above - mention- 


ed nevet ceaſed crying and lamenting, 
till their father was buried, in all which 


time Mr. Simple did all he could to 


comfort them; but as ſoon as the fu- 
neral was over, they dried up their 
tears, and ſeemed quite recovered. The 
next morning, as David was muſing by 
himſelf, he was ftartled by a ſudden 
noiſe he knew not what to make of. 
At firſt he fancied it was the chattering 
of magpies z then he recolleed, that 
ſome young female neighbours of his, 


fearing left there ſhould) be too much 


ſilence in their houſe, kept two or three 


parrots to entertain themſelves with. 


At laſt, he thought he heard ſomething 
ke the found of human voices, but o 


confuſed and intermixed, three or four 


together, that nothing could be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. He got up, and went to- 
wards the room the noiſe ſeemed to 
great was his 
amazement, when he threw open the 
door, and ſaw the three dutiful daugh- 


ters (whom he had ſo much applauded 


in his own mind) looking one pale as 
death, the other red as ſcarlet, accord- 


ing as their different canſtitutions or 


complexions were worked on by violent 
paſſions; each of them holding a cor- 
ner of a moſt beautiful carpet in her 
hand ! The moment they ſaw David, 
they ran to him, got hold of him, and 
began to tell their ſtory all at à time. 
They wereagitated by their rage to ſueh a 
degree, that not one of them could ſpeak 
2 enough to be underſtood; fo that 


ſtood as if he had been ſurrounded 


/ 


* 
by the three furies for a conſiderabla 
time, before he could haveany compre. 
henfion what they would be at. At la, 
with great intreaties that one of them 
would ſpeak at a time, he ſo far prevail. 
ed, that the eldeſt told him. the. ſtory, 


though it was not without ſeveral inter. 
3 and many diſputes. 
Their father had left all he had to be 


vally divided amongſt them; and 
k, * came to 2 his effect 
(which they did very early in the morn- 
ing after the _— Fogel this 
carpet, which was a. t to him from 
a merchant, and was one of the fineſt 
that ever was ſeen. The moment 
ſet eyes on it, they every one reſolved to 
have it for t Ives, on which aroſea 
moſt violent quarrel; and, as none of 
them would give it up, the moſt reſolute 
of them took a pair of ſciſſars, and cut 
it into three parts. They were all vexed 
to-have it ſpoiled, yet each was better 
pleas than if either of the fifters had 
ad it whole. But till the difference 
was not decided, for in one of the pieces 
was a more remarkable fine flower than 
the reſt, and this they had every one fix- 
ed on as their own. When David had 
heard all this, he could not expreſs his 


aſtoniſhment, but ſtood ſtaring at them, 


like one who has ſeen, or fancies he has 
ſeen, a ghoſt. He deſired them to let 
their hold, for he could not poſſibly 
a judge in a diſpute of ſo nice a nature. 
On which they all cried out, they would 
have the flower divided; for they had 
rather ſee it cut in a thouſand pieces, 
than that any body ſhould have it but 
themſelves. WM 

As ſoon as David could free himſelf 
from them, he ran down ftairs, got as 
far out of their hearing au he could, 
and left the houſe that very night. 

The behaviour of theſe ſiſters to each 
other, and that lately ſhewn to their fa- 


ther, may u aps very  incon- 
ſiſtent, « 4 Aezelit 10 5. reconciled. 
But it muſt be conſidered, that as the 
old man had always preſerved all the 
power in his own hands, they had been 
uſed implicitly to his commands, 
and wait on him; and as to their grief 
at his death, there is to moſt 5 
terror and melancholy in deat itſelf, 


which ſtrikes them with horror at the 
ſight of it : and it being uſual for fa- 
milies to cry and mourn for their rela- 
tions till they are buried, there is ſuch 
a preyalency in cuſtom, that it is not 
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vncotfinion to lee a whole houſe in tears 
for the death. of thoſe very people they 
have hated 'and abuſed while living, 
though their grief ceaſes with their fu- 
nerals; But theſe three ſiſters had an 
inveterate batred to each other; for the 
eldeſt being much older than the others, 
had, during their childhood, uſurped 
ſo unreaſonable an authority over them, 
2s they could never forgive; and as 
they were handſomer when they 

vp than ſhe was, they were more liked 
by the reſt of the world, and conſe- 


pry more diſliked and hated by her. 


he other two, as they were nearer of 
in age, in all appearance might have 
agreed better; but they had met with 
one of thoſe fine' gentlemen who make 
love to every woman they chance. to be 
in company with, Each of theſe. two 
ſiſters fancied he was in love with her; 
they therefore grew jealous rivals, and 
fever after could endure one another: 
jet notwithſtanding all this, I make no 
doubt, but on the death of either, the 
others could have performed the cere- 
mony of crying with as good a grace 
10 if they had loved one another ever 
ſo well. Nay, and what is yet more 
ſurprizing, this grief might not have 
been altogether affectation; for when 
any perſon is in ſo low a ſtate of body, 
mind, or fortune, as makes it impoſ- 
ſible for them to be the objects of envy, 
if there is the leaſt grain of compaſſion 
or good-nature in the human mind, it 
has full power to exert itfelf, and the 
thought of being about for ever to loſe 
my body we are uſed to converſe with, 
like a charm, ſuddenly baniſhes from 
our thoughts all the bad which former 
piques and quarreſa ever ſuggeſted to us 
they had in them, and immediately 
brings to our remembrance all the good 
qualities they poſſeſſed. 

Poor Mr. Simple began now utterly 
to deſpair that he ſhould ever meet with 
my perſons who would give him leave 
to have a good opinion of them a week 
together; for he found ſuch a mixture 
of bad in ail thofe he had yet met with, 
that as ſoon as he began to think well 
of any one, they were ſure to do ſome- 
thing to ſhock Aa and overthrow his 
tfteem: he was in doubt in his own 


mind, whether he ſhould not go to ſome 


remote corner of the earth, lead the life 
o a hermit, and never ſee a human 


face again; but as he was naturally of 


i ſocial temper, he could not bear the 
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thoughts of ſuch a life. He therefort 
concluded he would proceed” in, hi 
ſcheme, till he had gone through 
degrees of people; and, if he continued | 
ſi : Nan he could but retifb 
at laſt, oj 


CHAP. VIII. 


WHEREIN IS TO BE SEEN THE IN» 
FALLIBILITY OF MEN's jupe. 
MENTS CONCERNING THE VIRs 
TUES OR VICES OF THEIR OWN 
WIVES; A SCENE TAKEN FROM 
VERY LOW LIFE, IN WHICH ONLY 
SUCH EXAMPLES ARE TO BE 
FOUND. | 


8 David was one day walkin 
along the Strand, full of theſe re- 
flections, he met a man with ſo con- 
tented a countenance, he could not for- 
bear having a curioſity to know who he 
was: he therefore watched him home; 
and, on enquiry, found he was a car- 
E who worked very hard, brought 
ome all the money he could get * 
wife, and that they led a very quiet 
peaceable lift together. He was re- 
ſolved to take the firſt opportunity of 
ſending for him, on pretence of employ- 
ing him in his trade, in order to know, 
from his own mouth, what it was cauſed 
thoſe great ſigns of happineſs, which ſo 
viſibly appeared in his countenance. 
The man told him, he was indeed the 
happieſt of all mortals; for he certaĩn- 
ly had the beſt wife in the world; to 
which was owing that chearfulneſs he 
was pleaſed to take notice of. This ſtill 
raifed his curioſity the more, and made 
him reſolve to go to the man's houſe to 
obſcrve his manner of living, He told 
him he had a defire to ſee this 


woman, whoſe character pleaſed him ſo 


well, and that he would go home to 
dinner with him. The carpenter, who 
thought he never had witneſſes enough 
of his wife's goodneſs, ſaid he ſhould 
be very proud of his company. And 
home they went together. 

Mr. Simple expected to have found 
every thing 239mg in a neat, though 
plain way, by this extraordinary Wo- 
man, for the reception and comfort of 
her huſband after his morning's work : 
but how greatly was he ſurprized, when 

- by a prentice boy, ( who 
Was left at home - wait on her, — | 
| o 


— 
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- of aſfiſting- his maſter in his buſineſs) 
that ſhe was in bed, and deſired her 
huſband would go and buy the dinner, 
which the Boy dreſſed for them, but 

d ill; and when it was ready the 
ady condeſcended to fit down at table 

with them, with the boy waiting behind 

her chair: and what was ſtill the more 
amazing, was, that this woman was 


ugly to ſuch a degree, that it was a 


wonder any man could think of her at 

all. The whole dinner paſſed in the 

man's praiſes of her good humour and 

virtue, and in exultings in the happineſs 
of poſſeſſing ſuch a creature. 

This ſcene perplexed David more 
than any thing he had yet ſeen, and he 
endeavoured all he could to account for 
it. He therefore deſired to board with 
them a week, in order to find out * 
poſſible) what could be the cauſe of a 
man's fondneſs for ſuch a woman. In 
all the time he was there, he obſerved 
me indulged herſelf in drinking tea, 
and in ſuch expences as a man in his 
way could not poſſibly ſupply, notwith- 
ſtanding all his induſtry; but he thought 


3 too much for her. After all 


the refſections that could be made on 


this ſubje&, there could be no other 


reaſon aſſigned for this poor man's be- 
ing ſuch à willing ſlave, but her great 
pride, and high ſpirit, which impoſed 
on him, and made him afraid to diſ- 
oblige her, together with a certain ſelf- 
ſufficiency in all ſhe ſaid or did; which, 
Joined to her ſuperiority to him in birth 
(ſhe having been a lady's waiting- gen- 
tlewoman) made him imagine her much 
more capable than ſhe really was in 
all reſpects. 


I think it very likely, if the had 


known her own deſerts, and been hum- 
ble in her behaviour, he would have 
paid her no other compliment than that 
of confeſſing her in the right in the 


mean thoughts ſhe had of herſelf. He 


then would have been maſtex in his own 
houſe, and have made a drudge of her; 
an inftance of which Davil ſaw while 


he was there, by a man who came one 


day to viſit his neighbour, and was what 
is called by thoſe ſort of people a jolly 

companion: the firft thing he did was 
to abuſe his wife. He ſaid, he had left 
her at home out of humour, and would 

always deal with her after that manner 
when he found her inclined to be ill- 


. tempered. The carpenter caſt a look 


on his wife, which expreſſed his ſatiſ- 
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faction in having ſo much the. dun- 
tage of his wn wg et Other 0 
went on, in ſaying, for his part, be 3 
could never have any thing he ſiked xt ſe 
home, therefore he would ſtay but little a 
+ 14 Foray : 
avid hearing all this, h 

deſire to ſee if hs a M.A — th 
better than her huſband thought her, u p 
the other was worſe; and toll the man 

if he would let him come and boa | 


with him a week, he would give in Wi * 
his own price. The other anſwered, ly 
he ſhould be very welcome, but his 1 
wife did things in ſuch an aukward — 
way, he was afraid he would not ſtay 1 


there a day. But he, who was very in- 
different as to what he eat and drank, of 
was not frightened at this, and went u. 
home with the man. He found the **** 
woman hard af work, with two ſmall 
children, the eldeſt not four years old, ' kn 
playing round her; they were dreſſed "rel 
in coarſe things, full of patch-work, 
but yet whole and clean; every thing 
in the houſe was neat, and plain 

roved the miſtreſs of that family, hy- 
ing no ſervant, could not be idle. A1 bel 
ſoon as they came in, ſhe roſe from he 


work, made an humble curtſey to the con 
ſtranger, and received her huſband with 1 


a mixture of love and fear. He, ina 
furly tone, ſaid, © Well, Moll, I be r 


8 you are in a better humour than when Wl, 9. 
© I left you; here is a gentleman wants WI, wok 
© to board with us for a week, you ha. um 
© beſt not bein your airs z none of you Wl, _ 
* crying and whining, for I won't tay, * 
© an hour in the houſe, if you dont. 2 


© behave yourſelf as you ought.” The 
r woman, who could hardly refrain 
rom tears, ſaid, igdeed, ſhe was in 
very good humour, and would do all 
ſhe could, in her homely way, to give 


raſt pleaſure, Every thing wa 


the gentleman content. She had beei He ki 
very pretty, but her eyes now had a ther 
deadneſs in them, and her countenance lectio 
was grown pale, which feemed to! behay 
occaſioned by the ſorrow and hard H m. 
bour ſhe had endured, which produced with v 
the effects of old age, even in youti for as 
itſelf. play v 

The huſband never fpoke for an plenty 
thing but it was done, as if by enchm "dou 
ment; for ſhe ffew to obey him the mc ek, ; 
ment he but intimated his inclination Wl ng 
ſhe watched his very looks to obſe to then 
what he would have; and if ever be 2849 
2 himſelf mildly, it ſeemed to gir "ke 


IT 
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red in the bouſe in- the moſt frogal | 


other | manner poſſible ; he could 
t, be Saen get | e wan 
ed at fie endeavoured'to pleaſe, - Her modeſt 
little behaviour, love to her huſband, and ten- 
derneſs for Her children, in ſhort; every 
great thing mne did or ſaid, raiſed a great com- 
much fon-in David, and a ſtrong defire to 
der, 1 on her ſtory, ame 1 foo 1 | 
man, _ defiring her to relate. 
dani WY Se; . — herſolf, 
e him N aying , the could not tell her ſtory with- 
nt out reflecting on the man ſhe was 
ut his unwilling to blame. But on David's 
kward affuring her every thing ſhould be a ſe- 
ot ſtay cet, and that he would exert the utmoſt 
Wo of his power to ſerve her, ſhe was at 
ts lt prevailed on to give the following 


I went account of her life, 


he As you ſeem, Sir, ſo deſirous of 
An knowing my misfortunes, I cannot 
4 - refuſe complying with your requeſt; 
4 though the remembrance of moſt of 
walk. - the paſt ſcenes of my life brings no- 
, ce. thing but melancholy thoughts to my 
1 un! «mind, which I endeavour as much as 
. % poſſible to avoid. Indeed, I have fo 
4 In © few comforts, that it's well my being 
wy 1 continually obliged to employ myſelf 
* 5 d feeding and covering theſe my little 
7 1 C ones, prevents my having time to 
75 «think fo much as otherwiſe I ſhould. 
* * My father was a great diſtiller in 
an v0" © the city, and I was bred up with the 
or © utmoſt tenderneſs and care, till I was 
Ji ten years old, when he died and left 


me to the care of an elder brother, 
' todepend on his pleaſure for my ſup · 
port. He was a ſort of man it is im- 
( poſſible to draw any character of, for 
Inever knew him to do one action in 
( my life, that was not too much in 
# the common road to be remarked. 
He kept me in his houſe without ei- 
ther abuſing or ſhewing the leaſt af- 
fection towards me; by which ſort of 
behaviour he neither gained my love 
nor my hatred, but I lived a dull life 
with few things to amuſe me: 
for as all the companions I uſed to 
ply with in my father's time. had 
plenty of money, and I now was kept 
vithout any, they ſoon ſhunned me, 
ind I was as willing to avoid them, 
having too much pride to be beholden 
to them for paying my ſhare of the 
expence, I had now nothing to do 
but to fly to books for refuge: all 
50e pleaſure I had was in reading ro- 
g 7 bandes, ſo that by the time 1 was 
lſteen, my head was full of no- 


thing but love. While I was in this 
« diſpoſition, one Sunday, as I came out 

© of church, an old woman followed 
© me, and whiſpered in my ear, if-I ' 
© had a mind to ſave a pretty young ; 
* fellow's life, I ſhould give a kind 
© anſwer to a note he had ſent by her; 

* which ſhe put into my hand, and pre- 
ſently mixed amoygit the e 
© made haſte home with the utmoſt 
« impatience to read my letter, it 

* contained the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
© love, and was writ ſo much in the 

«© ſtrain of ſome of my favourite books, 

© that I was overjoyed at the thoughts 

© of ſuch an adventure. However, 1 
Would not anſwer it, thinking ſome ' 
« years ſervice due to me, before ſuch ' 


4a favour ſhould be granted; for I be- 


© gan now to look on myſelf as the he- 
© roine of a romance. The young 
© man was clerk to an attorney in the 
© neighbourhood, and was none of 
© thaſe lukewarm lovers, who require 
© their miſtreſſes to meet them half way, 
© but he followed me with the utmoſt 
* affiduity, This exactly ſuited my 
© taſte, and I ſoon found a great incli- ' 
© nation for him, yet was reſolved 'to 
make a long courtſhip of it; but a 
« very few meetings with him got the 
© better of all my reſolutions, and he 
© made me engage myſelf to him. 

© If my brother had treated me with 
© good nature, I certainly ſhould have 
© acquainted him with this affair : but 
© he took ſo little notice of me, and 
© whenever I ſpoke to him ſhewed ſuch 
© a contempt for talking with-girls, that 
© he being twice my age, I contracted 
© ſuch an awe of him, I really was 
© afraid to tell him of it. I take ſhame ' 
© to myſelf for giving ſo eaſily into an 
© affair of this nature: but I was 
young, and had nobody to adviſe or ' 
« inſtru me, for my mother died 
© when I was an infant, which I hop 
may be ſome excuſe for me; but 1 
won't tire you with my fooliſh re- 
© marks, | 
My brother happened one day to 
© bring home a young man to dinner 


© with him, who took ſuch a fancy to 


© me, he would have married me. My 

« perſon then, as I was told, was | 

« agreeable, though now, Sir, I 3 

© altered, nobody would know me to be 
© the ſame woman, This young man 

© was in very circumſtances, 

* which you may be ſure made my bro - 
ther readily agree to it, He therefore 

_ © told 


4 


— 
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me to marry 
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© told me af it, but was, greatly ſur- 
© prized to find me utterly averſe to the 
< match; he teazed me ſo much about 


© jt, that at laſt I told him the truth, 


© that 1 was already engaged, both in 
© honour and inclination, to another, 
< On hearing this, he fell into the moſt 


© violent rage im+g:nable, at my daring 


© fo engage myleif go any one without 
© his conſent. He told me, the min41 
had pleaſed to take a fincy to was a 
« pitiful fellow. That his maſter often 
« ſaid he would never come to any good, 
« for he thought of nothing but his 
« pleaſures, and never minded his bu- 
« fineſs. In ſhort, he ſaid, if I would 
« not give him up, he would abandon 
«© me, and never ſee me more, This 
s roughneſs and brutality made me ſtill 
« fonder of my lover, who was all com- 
e -plaiſance and eagerneſs to pleaſe me. 
of took. the, firſt opportunity of in- 


„forming him of what had happened. 


He wis not at all concerned, as he 
« ſaw. me ſo reſolute, only he preſſed 
him immediately, which 
« my fooliſh fondneſs foon made me 
« conſent to. My brother was as good 
< as bis word, for he would never ſee 
me more. And, indeed, it was not 
long before I found what he had told 
me was too true, that my huſband 
« would not follow his buſineſs; for as 
« ſoon as he was out of his time, he 


6, ſwore he would have no more to do 


«with jt. His father was a very good 
man, but, unfortunately for me died 


« ſoon after we were married; for he 


« Would have. been kind to. me if he 
© had. lived. He had more children, 
« and was not very rich, ſo that he 
could not leave us a great deal: how- 


ever, he left me zol. per annum in 


4 an, annuity; and to his ſon goo]. 
« .which/ he ſoon, ſpent, and made me 
« ſel]. my annuity; I have never refuſed 
«© him any. thing ſince we have been 
married. You ſee, Sir, by the men- 
« ner we live, money is not very plenty 


« with us, though I do my houſhotd- 


«affairs myſc'f, take care of my poor 
children and am glad to do plain 


Vork beſides, when I can get it; that. 


«. by. all. means poſſible, I may help to 
«. ſupport, the man, whom yet 1 love. 
«, with the grea:eſt fondneſs, notwith- 
«.ftanding you. ſee le doth not treat me 
«, with an equal rendeyneſs, - - 
He has a brother, who allows him 
© a fmall matter, fo-that we make ſhift 
4 to tob on with bread, and I could be 
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© 'eontent} with my lot, it! by: deja 
to me as when we were firit married; 
what has. occafioned this alteration! 
cannot imagine, for I don't. find be 
con verſes with any other women, and 
I have always been a very humbly 
wife; I have humoured him in every 
thing he has deſired : I haveneyer vp. 
braided him with the miſery I bare 
ſoffered for. his ſake, not reſuſed hin 
any of the little money I get. I u- 
member once, when J had but juſt 
enough to buy a dinner for the'd , 
and had been hard at work, he ha a 
mind to go out, where he thought he 
ſhould be merry: I let him have this 
little, and concealed from. him that 
I had no more; thinking it impoſlible 
for him to take it, if he had known co 
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the truth. I eat nothing but bread 4 
that day, When he came home at Y 
night, I received him with great good 4 


humour; but had a faintneſs upon me, 
which prevented my being ehvarfal 
which he immediately imputed to the 1 
badneſs of my temper. He ſwore he 
there was no living with women, for dent 
they had ſuch vile humours no mor- who 
tal could bear them. 'Thus even my mig] 
tenderneſs for him is turned agaialt thin 
me, and I can do nothing that be deck 
does not diſlike; yet my fondneſs flill whic 
continues for him, and there are no ing; 
pains I would not take, if he would give 
return itz but he imputes it to 2 tum. 
warmth in my inclination, which . His 
accident might as well have given o his 
another man.“ 8 imag 
David, who ſat ſilent all this while, WW nota 
and attended to her diſcourſe, was a- be th 
mazed at her ſtory; he aſſured her he afford 
would do all in his power to ſerve her, N 
and would leave her ſome money, which Orgu 
ſhe might produce at times as ſhe WW was « 
thought proper; and try if finding her 
always able and willing to ſupply her WW ther: 


huſband with what he. wanted would WW quain 
not make him kinder to her. He ſaid BY all th 
he had great co n for her, gave vith, 
her five guineas, being all he had about their | 
him, and: promiſed to ſead her more, nen 
which be punctually performed. but b 

When David came to reflect, he vu man « 
perfectly amazed, how it was poſſible ſh net w. 
for one man to be continually rejoicing Wl for, © 
is his own happineſs, and declaring he Bot fig 
had the beſt of wives, although 98 »or th 
ſpent all bis ſubſtance, and threw tho in his 
burden of every thing upon him; while t 
another was continually complaining of — 


his wife, when ber whole time * 


iven 10 


while, 
was 2s 
her he 
Tye her, 
„ which 

as ſhe 
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—— him — How- 


ever common. it may de in; the. world, 


the goodneſs of David's heart could not 


conceive how it was;.peſſible: for good 
uſage to make a man yeſpiſe, his wife, 
intead of returning gratitude and good: 
humour for ſondneſs. He, never 
once re fle ted on what i perhaps really. 
the cale, that to prevent -a/buſhenil's: 
ſutfeit or ſatiety in te matrimonial 
faſt, 3 litile acid is vow zod then 
very prudently thrown into the diſh by 
the wife, 5 i enn 

CONTAINING SOME PROOFS, THAT 
ALA; MEN. ARE Nor . EXACTLY 


WHAT THEY WISH TO PASS FOR 
NN THE WORLD. 1 7 ks 


12 next lodging our hero took, 
was near Covent Garden; where 
he met with a gentleman who acci- 
dentally lodged in the ſame ; houſe, 


whoſe: converſation Mr. Simple was 


wightily charmed with: he had ſome- 
thing in his manner, which ſeemed to 
declare that inward ſerenity of mind, 
which ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of do- 
ing well, and every. trifle appeared to 
give him pleaſure, becauſe: he had no 
tumults within to diſturb his happineſs. 
Uu ſentiments were all ſo refined, and 
his thoughts ſo delicate, that David 
imagined fuch a companion. if he was 
nat again deceived in his opinion, would 
w greateſt bleſſing this world could 
rt, ; «M7: ; 
This gentleman, whoſe name was 
Orgueil, being of French entraction, 
was equally pleaſed with Mi. Simple, 
and they ſpent their whole time toge- 
ther; he had a great deal of good ac- 
quaintancez that is, he converſed with 
all the people of ſenſe. he could meet 
vith, without any conſiderations what 
their fortunes were; for he did not rate 
nen at all by the riches they poſſeſſed, 
but by their own behaviour; In this 
man therefore did David think he had 
net with the completion of all his wiſhes; 
for, on the cloſeſt obſervation, he could 
dot find he was guilty of any one vice, 
vor that he negleRed any opportunity 
n his. power of doing good; the only 
kult he could ever diſcern in him, was, 
too ſevere condemnation: of other's 


aliens; for he would never make any 


by: himſelf; the 


allowance far the frailties of humay na- 
ture, but expected every one to aft up 
to the ſtriqteſt rules of reaſon and good - 
neſs4; But this was overlooked by a 
friend, and imputed to his knowing, 
bility of avoiding 
thoſe frailties, if due care was taken. 
Wherever he went, he carried David 
with him, and introduced him into a 
2 new ſcene of life: for hitherto 

is converſation had been chiefly amongſt 
a lower degree of men. Ti company 
in which Mr. Oigued delighted, was 


af people who were bred to gentee l pro- 
feſſions, and who were neither — 
reekoned in very high, nor in low liſe. 


They went one nighi to a tavern, with 
four other gentlemen, who had every 
one a great deal ef that kind of wit 
which conſiſts in the aſſemblage of 
thoſe ideas which, though not com- 
monly joined, bave ſuch a reſemblance 
to each other, that there is nothing pre- 
poſterous or monſtrous in the joining 
them; whereas I have known ſome peo- 
ple, for the ſake of ſaying a witty 


thing, as it were by force, haul to- 


gether ſuch inconſiſtent ideas, as no- 
thing but vanity, and a ftrong reſolu- 
tion of being witty in ſpite of nature, 
could have made them think of. But 
this converfation was quite of a dif- 


ferent kind; all the wit was free and 


eaſy ; every thing that was ſaid ſeemed 
to be ſpoke with a defire of entertains 
ing the company, without any reflec 
tion on the applauſe that was to ariſe 
from it to themſelves. In ſhort, no« 
thing but. envy and anger, at not 
having been author of every thing that 
was aid, could have prevented any 
perſon's: being pleaſed with every ex- 
| trees was made uſe of. And as 
avid's mind was entirely free from 
thoſe low, mean qualities; his enter - 
tainment was pure and unmixed. 
The next morning paſſed in obſer- 
vations on the converiation of the fore - 
going night, and David thanked: his 
friend for the pleaſvre his acquaintance 
had given him. Aye, ſays the other, 
I do not in the leait doubt but one of 
your taſte muſt be highly ſatisfied 
« with every one of thoſe gentlemen you 
« ſuppedt with laſt night; hut your good= 
© nefs will make you ſigh at what I am 
© going to relate. Each of thoſe men 
you were ſo delighted with, has ſuch 
« glaring faults, as make them all unfie 
© tq be thought of in any other light, 
than that of contributing to our di- 
5 7 « verſion, 
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verſion. They are not to be truſted, 
nor depended on in any point in life; 
aud although they have ſuch parts and 
ſenſe, that I cannot help liking their 
company, F am foreed, when I re - 
fett, to think of them juſt as I do of a 
* buffoon; who diverts me, without en- 
© gagmy either my love or eſteem. 
2M —— may blame 'mepwhen I 
*. have told you their real character, for 
© having any thing to ſay to them but 
s J conſider I-have not the power of 
©* creation, I muſt take men as they are; 
_ < und a man muſt be miſerable who can- 
not bring himfelf to enjoy all the plea - 
ſures he can innocently attain, without 
« examining too nicely into the delicacy 
of them. That man who ſat next you, 
s and to whom I was not at all ſurprized 
© to ſee you hearken with ſo much atten - 
< tion, !notwithitanding all thoſe beau- 
© tiful thoughts of his on covetouſ- 
c neſs, and the eloquence in which he 
diſphayed it's contemptibleneſe, is ſo 
great à miſer, that he would let the 
« preatelt- friend ſuffer the height of 
« miſery rather than part with any thing 
© to xelieve him: and was it poflible 
© to raiſe, by any means, compaſſion 
«enough in him to extort the leaſt 
« trifle, the perſon who once had a far- 
« thing of his money would be ever 
© afterwards hateful to him. For men 
© of his turn of mind take as great 
an ayerſion to thoſe people whom 
«© they think themſelves, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, their cheſts a penny the 
s poorer.for, as children do to the ſur- 
« geans who have drawn away any of 
+ That other gentleman, who ſeemed 
«to pitch on extravagance as the 
| © pereſt ſubje& to harangue againſt, is 
= Lina the moſt extravagant of all 
« mortals; he values not. how he gets 
money, ſo that he can but ſpend it; 
« and notwithſtanding his laviſhneſs, 
be is full as much a miſer, to every 
« body but himſelf, as the other. Indeed 
« he is reputed by the miſtaken world 
to be-generous; and, as he perfectly 
+ undertiands the art of flattering him- 
« ſelf; he believes he is ſo; but nothing 
eas be farther from it. 
© he would not ſeruple to throw away 
« the laſt twenty guineas he had in the 
World to: ſatisfy any fancy of his 
s own, he would - the _ _ 
© grudge «ſhilling to do any thing that 
6 2 right, or to ſerve another. Tbeſe 
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* two men, he Sppear 75 y dif. 
©-ferent; you may ſuppoſe a 
6 N Zen other; but if they 
< could think of themſelves with that 
6 n and judge of their on 
c _— - Le ſenſe with 
© which'they judge of every thing elſe 
© they would find that be | 
© more alike thin they at preſent ima. 
« gines:/The motive of both their ac. 
© tions is ſelfiſhneſs, which makes 
«every thing centre whoHy'in-them. 
« ſelves/ -It was accident hrought then 
© together laſt night; for a covetous 
© man as naturally ſhuns the company 
© of a prodigal, unleſs he has a great 
* eftate, and he can make A prey of 
© him, as an envious ugly woman does 
that of à handſome one, unleſs ſhe 
can contrive to do her ſome miſchief 
© by converſing with her. 
That gentleman who ſat next me, 


© and inveighed againſt treachery and 
© zngratitude, with ſuch a fte 
imagination, and delightful variety of 


© expreſſions, that a Pythagorean would 
© have thought 'the ſoul of Seneca had 
© been tran{migrated into him, I know 
© a ſtory of, that will at once raiſe your 
© wonder and deteſtation. wk 
His father was one of thoſe fort 
men, who, though he never deſigned 
© any ill, yet from an indolent, careleſs 
4 didobrion; and truſting his affairs 
© entirely to others, ran out a very good 
© eftateg and left his ſon. at the age 
© of fifteen; upon the wide world, to 
© ſhift for himſelf. An old gentleman 
in the neighbourhood took a great 
© fancy to this bay; from the genius he 
© ſaw in him. He received him into 
© his houſe, kept him, as if he had been 
© his own ſon, and at length made uſe 
© of all his intereſt to procure him a 
© commiſſion in the army, which he ac- 
© compliſhed; and being in time of 
© peace, he _ obtained leave for 
© him to come often, and ſpend much 
© of his time at his houſe. The good 
old man had a daughter, who wi 
« juſt fifteen. when our ſpark was twen- 
© ty. She was handſome to a miracle, 
c the obje& of her father's moſt tender 
© Jove and affection, and the admira- 
© tion of every body who knew her. 
© She repaid her father's tenderneſs with 
© the utmoſt duty and care to pleaſe 
© him, and her whole happineſs wat 
placed in his kindneſs and good op'- 
nion of her, She was naturally w—_ 


.in her paſſions, 


hg 6 every body _ who endeavoured _ to 
— « oblige her. This young gentleman 
Sr « ſoon, fell in love with her; that is, 
2 « he found it was in her power to give 
with © him. pleaſure, and he gave himſelf no 
elle * trouble what price ſhe paid for grati- 
— « fying his inclination, In ſhort, he 
r. © made uſe of all the arts he is maſter 
hos. ' of (and you ſee how ney he.can 
wer make himſelf) to get her affections; 
"EM 8 which as ſoon as he found he had ob- 
then « tained, he made no ſcruple of makin 
n ' uſe of that very love in her brea 
2 * (which ought to have made him wiſh 
” : to protect and guard her from every 
ng mis fortune) to betray her into the 
© © Wl * greateſt ſcene of miſery. imaginable; 
n the © and all the return he made to the man, 
ifchief « who had been a father to him from 
! choice and good-nature, was to de- 
i ite ( troy all the comfort he propoſed in 
=} bis old age, of ſeeing his beloved only 
J, 1 2 appy · 
ety of © He was ſoon weary of herz and then 
would left her in a condition the moſt unable 
ea had © to bear afflitions, to ſuffer more than 
| know Wl ean be expreſſed. The being forſaken 
ſe your dy the man ſhe loved, and the horror 
of being diſcovered by her father, 
fort of made her almoſt diſtracted; it was 
efgncd il vot that ſhe was afraid of her father, 
careleſs WJ dot ſhe loved him fo well, that her 
aFairs BY © greateſt terror was the thoughts of 
good © making him uneaſy. It was. impoſ- 
be '2ge il © ſible to conceal her folly long, and ſhe 
orld, to Wl © <2uld-by no means bring herſelf to 
Aleman WM * diſcloſe it. The alteration of her be- 
a great il haviour, which from the moſt lively 
nios be ecbearfulneſs, grew into a ſettled me- 
im into WY lancholy, with her pale and dejected 
ad been WI © <Ovntenance, made the poor old man 
nade uſe fear ſhe was going into a conſumption. 
e him 2 He was always enquiring what was 
h he ac- © the matter with her; he perceived 
time of whenever he ſpoke to her on that ſub- 
ave for . ject, the tears riſing in her eyes, and 
4 much that ſhe was hardly able to give him 
"he good an anſwer, At laſt, by continual im- 


* portunities, he got from her the whole 


as twen- BY truth. What words can deſcribe 
miracle, WI bis diſtreſs when he heard it! His 
& tender . woughts were ſo confuſed, and his 

in amazement fo great, it was ſome time 


' before he could utter his words. She 


er 
neſs wi * ſtood pale and trembling before him, 
to pleaſe il without power to ſpeak, till at laſt ſne 
neſs was ' Rainted away. He then catched her 
opi- up in his arms, cried out for help, 


ad the moment he began to recover, 
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© paſſjon ind reproaches, but in all t 

© moſt endearing expreſſions the 

© tender love could ſuggeſt. He aſſured 
© her, he never would upbraid her; that 
* all his reſentment ſhauld fall on 
©. the proper object, the villain who 
be had impoſed o her ſoft. artleſs tem- 
per, to both their fuins, He wor- 
« dered hat could induce the wretch 
© to ſo much baſeneſs, ſince if he had 
© aſked her in marriage, as the was 
fond of him, there was nothing he 
«© would not have done to have made her 
« ealy. ** Nay,” ſaid he, with tears 
© burſting from his aged eyes, 4 I 
* ſhould have had an additional plea- 
« ſure in contributing to the happineſs 
© of that man who hath now ſo barba- 
Ms def deftroyen all the comfort I pro- 
« poſed in my decline of life, and hath 
% undone me, and my poor only girl.” 
This exceſs. of goodneſs was more 
© fatal to the wretched young creatore, 
© than if he had behaved as moſt fathers 
© doin the like caſe; who, when they 
© find their vanity diſappointed, and 
© deſpair of ſeeing their daughters mar- 


_ © ried to advantage, fall into a violent 


© rage, and turn them out of doors: 
© for this uncommon behaviour of his 
© quite overcame her; ſhe fell from one 
© fainting fit to another, and lived but 
© thiee days. During all which time, 
© ſhe would never let her father ſtir from 
© her; and all ſhe ſaid, was to beg him 
© to be comforted, to forget and drive 
© her out of his memory. On this occa- 
0 _ ſhe 1 70 en height 
9 0 neroſity; for exaggerati 

c bes Tow fault, ſhe 82 
© draw his mind from contemplatin 
© her former behaviour, and all t 

© little ſcenes, in which, by the utmoſt 
© duty and tenderneſs, ſhe had ſo often 
© drawn tears of joy from her then hap- 
© py father: but the thoughts of his 
© goodneſs to her overwhelmed her ſoul; 
© the apprehenſion that ever ſhe had 
© been the cauſe of ſo much grief to 
© him, was worſe than ten thouſand 
© deaths to her; all the reſt ſhe could 


- © have borne with patience, but the con- 


© fideration of what ſhe had brought on 
© him (the beſt of fathers) was more 
© than nature could ſupport. | * 
© The poor man ſtifled his groans 
© while ſhe could hear them, for fear of 
© hurting her; but the moment ſhe was 
« gone, he tore bis hair, beat his Er 
an 


3 
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. © and fell into ſuch agonies, as is im- 
© poſſible to deſcribe. So I ſhall follow 
© the example of the painter, who drew 
© aveil before Agamemnon's face, when 
© his daughter was ſacrificed, deſpair- 
- © ing from the utmoſt ſtretch of his art, 
© to paint any countenance that could 
« expreſs all that nature muſt feel on 
© ſuch a dreadful occaſion : I ſhall leave 
© to your own imagination to repreſent 
© what he ſuffered; and only tell you, 
© jt was ſo much, that his life and mi- 

_ © ſery ſoon ended together. 
Here Mr. Orgueil topped, ſeeing 
poor David could hear no more, not be- 
ing able to ſtifle his ſighs and tears, at 
the idea of ſuch a ſcene; for he did not 
think it beneath a man to cry from ten- 
derneſs, though he would have thought 
it much too effeminate to be moved to 
tears by any accident that concerned 

himſelf only. 2 

As ſoon as he could recover enough 
to ſpeak, he cried out, Good God! is 
© this a world for me to look for hap- 
* pineſs in, when thoſe very men, who 
© ſeem to be the favourites of nature; 
© in forming whom, the has taken ſuch 

7 particular care to give them ever 
© thing agreeable, can be guilty of fork 
© crimes as make them a diſgrace to the 
© ſpecies they are born of! What could 
© incite a man to ſuch monſtrous ingra- 
© titude! there was no circumſtance to 
« alleviate his villainy ; for if his paſſion 
< was violent he might have manied 
her.“ Ves, anſwered Mr, Orgueil, 
© but that was not his ſcheme, he was 
« ambitious, and thought marrying ſo 
young would have ſpoiled his for- 
© tune; he could not expect with this 
© poor creature above fifteen hundred 
© pounds at firſt : he did not know how 
C aa the father might live, and he did 
© not doubt, but when he had beenſome 
© time in, the world, he might meet with 
« women 7 * agreeable, and much 
© more to his advantage. — Well, 
replied David, and is this man re- 
ſpected in the world? Will men con- 
« verſe with him? Shbuld he not be 
drove from ſociety, and a mark ſet 
upon him, that he might be ſhunned 
* and deſpiſed? He certainly is one of 
< the agreeableſt creatures I ever ſaw; 
© but I had rather ſpend my time with 
© the greateſt fool in nature, provided 
he was an honeſt man, than with ſuch 
© a wretch.'— Oh, Sir! ſays the other, 
© by that time you have converſed in the 
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* find, while a man can ſupport himſelf 


6 
© like a gentleman, and has parts ſuſ. 
© ficient to contribute to the entertain. . 
* ment of mankind, his company vil {ill . 
© be courted, where poverty and merit 
will not be admitted. Every on Bll . 
© knows who can entertain them bei, a 
+ 


© but few people are judges of merit, 


He has ſucceeded in his deſigns; for Mi . 


© he has married a woman immenſely 65 
© rich.* At this, David was more alto. FF 
niſhed than ever; and aſked, if his wife 17 


knew the ſtory he had juſt told hin, Wl: , 


* Yes," ſays he; © I knew a gentleman, Will 

© her friend, who told her of it befor 5 
© the was married: and all the anſwer WW: , 
© ſhe made was—Truly, if women 


0 
* would be ſuch fools to put themſeh m Wl: = 
© in men's power, it was their own Wi: fe 
© fault, and good enough for them; the i: er 
Was ſure he would not uſe a virtuous . 4 


© woman ill, and ſhe did not doubt but 
© her conduct would make him behave WW; 


© well. In ſhort, ſhe was fond of hin, 
© and would have him. He keeps an WM «1:4 
© equipage, and is liked by all his ac- . je: 


© quaintance. This ſtory is not known 
© to every body, and amongſt thol 
© who have heard it, they are ſo inclined 
© to love him, that while they are with 
© him, they can believe nothing againk 
© him : no wonder he could impoſe on 


© a young unexperienced creature, ve duc; 
of ave Env him impoſe on men ef or tl 
© the beſt ſenſe.* | For 
David could not bear the thought whe! 
that any body's wit and parts ſhould in w 
have power enough to make the world Gon, 
forget they were villains ; and lamented his a 
to his friend, that whoever was capable pineſ 
of giving pleaſure, ſhould not alſo ha great 
neſs. * Why, really Sir, ſax ende; 

r. Orgueil, © in my obſervations on of m 

© the world, I have remarked that goo them 
© heads and good hearts generally ing ei 
© together; but they are not inſeparadiF friend 
© companions, of which I have alrea gener: 
«© given you three inſtances, and ba know 
© one more in the other gentleman wht young 
© was with us laſt night, though it and jo 
© impoſſible to equal the laſt ſtory. light o 
. eee Sir, you would think I becom 
every unnatural that a perſon, with M with t 
© underſtanding, ſhould have all H ting; 
good qualities ſwallowed up and ove from g 
© run with the moſt egregious vanit) 8 peeviſh 
c "_ ſee he is very handſome, and . them 1 
his beauty are owing all his faults. WW fruitleſ; 


«© often think he manages the gift 
wh 
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« which nature has been ſo liberal to 
him, with juſt the ſame wiſdom as a 
farmer would do, who ſhould beſtow 


« all his time and labour on a little 


« flower-garden, placing his whole de- 
« light in the various colours and fra- 
grant ſmells he there enjoyed, and 
i ſeave all the rich fields, which with 
« a ſmall care would produee real behe- 
« fits, uncultivated and neglected. So 
this gentleman's mind, if he thought 
it worth his notice, is capable of ren- 
(dering him a uſeful member of ſo- 
( ciety; but his whole pleaſure is in 
« adorning his perſon, and making con- 
i queſts. You could obſerve nothing of 
( this, becauſe there were no women 
e amongſt us; but if there had, you 
« would haye ſeen him fall into ſuch 
6 ridiculous toſſes of his 1 and 
i fooliſh coquetries, as would be barely 


i excuſable in a handſome girl of fifteen. 


He was thrown very young upon the 
town, where he met with ſuch a re- 
( ception wherever he went, and was ſo 
much admired for his beauty, even by 
ladies in the higheſt ſtation, that his 
( head was quite turned with it. You 
will think, perhaps, theſe are ſuch 
' trifling frailties, after what I have al- 
(ready told you of the others, they 
hardly deſerve to be mentioned; but 
(if you will confider a moment, you 
vill find that this man's vanity pro- 
| duces as many real evils as ill - nature, 
tor the moſt cruel diſpoſitions could do. 
For there are very few families, 
© where he has ever been acquainted, 
in which there is not at leaſt one per- 
| ſon, and ſometimes more, unhappy on 
' his account. As the welfare and hap- 
' pineſs of moſt families depend in a 
great meaſure on women, to go about 


endeavouring to deſtroy their peace 


of mind, and raiſe ſuch paſſions in 
them as render them incapuble of be- 
ing either of uſe or comfort to their 
friends, is really taking a pleaſure in 
general deſtruction. And I myſelf 
know at this preſent time ſeveral 
young ladies, formerly the comfort 
and joy of their parents, and the de- 
light of all their companions; who are' 
_ from à ſhort aw ere 
with this ſpark; negligent of every 
thing ; thels- ue DG changed 
from good- humour and livelineſs, to 


eſs hopes, and chimerical fan- 
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peviſhneſs and inſipidity, each of 
them languiſhing away her days in 


* 


« cies, that her ſuperior merit will at 
© laſt fix him her own. * . 

In one houſe there are three fiſters 
© ſo much in love 1 — him, 32 
© being v jends, and leadinę 
£ the Kg h mech life together, tlie? 
© are become ſuch inveterate enemies, 
© that they cannot refrain, even in com- 


« pany, from throwing out ſly invectives 
© and ſpiteful reproaches at one ano 


© ther. Eknow one lady of faſhion, 
* who has no fault but an unconquer- 

© able paſſion for this gentleman; and 

having too much honour to give her 
© perſon to one man while another has 

© her Dogs, has 2 ſeveral 

good matches, pines herſelf away, 

and falls a perfect ſacrifice to 18 25 
© nity. And yet this man, in all his 
« dealings with men, acts with honour 

© and good-nature. It appears very 
© ſtrange to me, that any one who 
« would ſcruple a murder, can without 
© regret take pains to rack people's 

© minds. His character is very well 

© known, yet he is not the leſs, nay, L 
© think, he is the more liked; for whe- 

© ther it ariſes from the hopes of gain- 

© ing a prize that is fighed for'by all 
© the reſt, or from thinking they fland 
© excuſed, for not reſiſting the arts of 
© the man who is generally aJlowed to 

© be irreſiſtible, or what is the reaſon I 
© cannot tell, but I have oblerved the 

© man who is reported to have done 

© moſt miſchief, is received with moſt 

© kindneſs by the women. I ſuppole, 

© I need not bid you remember in what 

6 ſprightly and polite expreſſions he 

© ridiculed that very ſort of vanity, 
© which; from what's have juſt now re- 

<. lated, it is plain he has a great ſhareof 
4 himſelf.” | 


David ſaid, that was the very reniark, - 


which had juſt occurred to himſelf ; 


and he found, by his ſtories, every one 


of the company expreſſed the grrateſt 
averſion for the vices they were more 
particularly guilty of. Ves, ſays, 
Mr. Orgueil, * ever ſince I have known, 


© any thing of the world, I have al- 


« ways obſerved that to be the caſe; 
t infomuch that whenever I hear a man 
*. expreſs an uncommon deteſtation of 
any one criminal action, I Aways 
© ſulpe& he is guilty of it himſelf. It 
is what I have often reflected on; and 
I believe men think, by exclaimipg 
© againſt any particular vice, to blind 
5 the world, and _ them imagine 
| it 
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f it impoſſible they ſhould have a fault, 
© againſt which all their ſatire ſeems to 
* be pointed; or, perhaps, as moſt men 
5. take a great deal af pains to flatter 
£ themſelves, they continually endea- 
© your, by giving things falſe names, 


_ © to, impoſe. on their own underſtand- 


© ings; till at laſt they prevail ſo far 
s with their own good- nature, as to 
C fink they are entirely exempt from 
* thoſe very failings they are moſt ad- 
+ difted to. But ſtill there remains 
5 ſome ſuſpicion, that other people, who 
© are not capable of diſtinguiſhing 
« things ſo nicely, will think they have 
* thoſe faults of which their actions 
© give ſuch ſtrong indications, There- 
Ph they reſolve to try, if a few 
© words, which do not coſt them much, 
c will clear them in the opinion of the 
t world. To ſay the truth, people 
© witha lively imagination, and a ſtrong 


© reſolution, may almoſt perſuade them- 


« ſelves of any thing. 
« remember a man very fond of a 


. woman, whoſe perſon had no fault 


© to be found with it, but a coarſe red 
© hand; he at firſt choſe to compli- 
© ment her on that part which was moſt 
« defe&tive, from a knowledge of na- 
©. ture, that nothing pleaſes ſo much, 
© as to find blemiſhes turned into beau- 
< ties. He perſiſted in this ſo long, that 
at laſt he really thought {ie had the 
© fineſt white hand that ever was ſeen; 
© but ſtill there remained a ſuſpicion in 
© his mind, from a faint remembrance 
© of what he had once thought himſelf, 
© thatothers might not think ſo. There- 
© fore he was continually averring to 
© all people, he never ſaw ſo beautiful 
2 2. +4] in his life. The woman, 
© whoſe underſtanding would have been 
© found light in the ſcale, if weighed 
© againſt a feather, was fooliſh enough 
© to be pleaſed with it; and inſtead of 
« trying to hide from fight, as ſhe uſed 
© to do, what really ſeemed too ugly 


© to 3 to the reſt of her perſon, 


© forgot all her beauties; and had no 
c pleaſure but in diſplaying, as much 
as poſſible, before every company, 
© what ſhe was now conyinced was ſo 
< deſervedly the object of admiratian, 
© They carried this to ſuch a ridiculous. 
height, that they became a perfect 
? proverb: and ſhe was called, by way 
© of deriſion, the white banded queen. 

Mr. Orgueil was now quite exhauſt- 


ed with giy,ng ſo many various cha- 


his performance, before they knew what 


rafters z and I think itfull-timetocon; o 


clude this long chapter. the 
% ö the 
„ © . 

len 


WHICH, TEACHETH MANKIND 4 
TRUE, AND EASY. METHOD or Wi (if 


* SERVING THEIR FRIENDS, hav 


poſed going to the new play, 
which he heard had made a great noiſe and 
in the town. David faid, he would ac. ever 
company him wherever he went, but it but 
was what he had hitherto avoided; he c 
from hearing that thoſe who either ap. * 
proved or diſapproved the performante, io 
generally made ſuch a noiſe, that it was * 
impoſſible not to loſe great part of the der 
play. That is very true,” replied me 
Mr. Orgueil, © but I go on purpoſe to Wi © e 
© make obſervations on the humours WW there 
© of mankind ; for, as all the criticks but 
© commonly go from taverns, nature of th 
© breaks out, and ſhews herſelf, with. they 
© out the diſguiſe which people put on of w. 
© in their cooler hours,” | lad 
On theſe conſiderations they agreed ght 
to go, and at half an hour paſt four born 
they were placed in the pit; the vproar I come 
was began, and they were ſurrounded WM vord 
every way with ſuch a variety of noiſes, 
that it ſeemed as if the whole audience 
was met by way of emulation, to try 
who could make the greateſt, David 
aſked his friend, what could be the 
meaning of all this; for he ſuppoſed 
they could be neither condemning, nor 
applauding the play, before it was be- 
gan. Mr. Orgueil told him, the au- 
thor's friends and enemies were now 
ſhewing what parties they had gathered 
together, in order to intimidate each 
other. ; 
David could not forbear enquiring 
what could induce ſo many people to 
ſhew ſuch an eagerneſs againſt a man or 


it was; and, on being told by Orguel 
it was chiefly owing to envy, and anger 
at another's ſuperiority of parts; for 
that eyery man who is talked of in the 


world for any perfection, muſt hat 

numberleſs enemies, whom he does not n the f 
ſuſpe& z. he could refrain no Jonge'ntiny 
but. burſt into the moſt pathetick la-· ne ti; 


mentation on the miſeries of mankind, 
that people could riſe to that height o 


eral 
malignity, as to bring ſpite and en ben: | 
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with them into their very diverſions; 
He thought when men were met toge- 
ther, to relax their minds, and unbend 
their cares, all was calm within, and 
every one endeavoured to raiſe his plea- 
ſores as high as poſſible, by a benevo- 
ent conſideration, that all preſent were 
enjoying the ſame delights with him- 


ſelf, He told his friend, he now ſhould. 


have one enjoyment leſs than ever he 
had ; for he uſed to love publick aſſem- 
blies, becauſe there people generally 
ut on their moſt chearful countenances, 
and ſeemed as if they were free from 
every malicious and uneaſy thought ; 
but if what he had told him was true, 
he could conſider them as nothing but 


inted outſides, while within they were 


full of rancorous poiſon. 

Mr. Orgueil ſaid, there were yet ano- 
ther ſort of people who contributed to 
the damning o playe, which were a 
ſet of idle young fe 
there on purpoſe to make a noiſe, with- 
out any diſlike to the author, for few 
of them knew him; and as to the play, 
they never hearkened to it, but only out 
of wantonneſs they happened to have 
ſad it ſhould not be ated a ſecond 
night, and as fools are generally ſtub- 
born, they are reſolved not to be over- 
come, Juſt as he had ſpoke theſe 
words, the curtain drew up, and the 
play began. a 

The firſt a went on very quietly; 
which David expreſſed his ſatisfac- 
tion, hoping to hear it out without any 
diſturbance, But his friend knew to 
the contrary, and informed him, the 
more ſilent the damners were now, the 
more noiſe they would ſoon make ; for 
hat was only their cunning, that they 
might not appear to have come there on 
purpoſe to condemn the play. The 
tcond act paſſed alſo with only a few 
ontentions between claps and hiſſes; 
ut in the third the tumult grew much 
ouder, and the noiſe increaſed; whiſt les, 
n. calls, groans, hallooing, beating 
ith ſlicks, and clapping with hands, 
ade ſuch a hideous din, and confu- 
lon of ſounds, ag no one can have any 
lea of, who has not had the happineſs 
bhear it. In ſhort, the third act was 

th great difficulty got through; but 
L the fourth the noiſe began again, and 
atinued with heroick reſolution for 
me time on both ſides: but, as enemies 
mrally tick longer by people than 


lows, who came 
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friends, the latter were firſt worn out, 
and forced to yield to their anfagoniſts, 


The words, * Horrid ſtuff! Was ever 
© ſuch nonſenſe ! Bad plot, &c.* were 


re-echoed throughout the houſe, for a 
conſiderable time: and thus the play 
was condemned to eternal oblivion, 
without having ever been heard ; and 


the author was forced to go without his 


benefit, which, it is more than proba- 
ble, would have been of great uſe to 


him, as well as many others, who had 


not failed in their attendance on him 
once a week for a long time. 
As ſoon as the hurry was a little over, 
a gentleman who had ſat near them the 
whole time, began to talk to them about 
the play. He ſaid, he was ſorry, that 
it was impoſſible for any body of com- 


mon ſenſe to appear in the impoſing ſuch - 


horrid nonſenſe on the town ; for he 
was the author's friend, and ſhould have 
been glad if he could have got any 
thing by itz as, at this time he knew 
it would have been very acceptable to 
him. David could not forbear ſaying, 
© Indeed, Sir, I took you rather for a 
© great enemy of his; for I obſerved 
« you making uſe of all the methods 
© poſſible that it might not be heard. 
-< Yes, Sir, anſwered the other, that 
© was, becauſe, as I am his friend, and 
found it was very bad, I was un- 
© willing he ſhould be expoſed ; be- 
* fides, I hoped, by the mortification 
© this would give him, to prevent hig 
© ever attempting to appear again in 
* this manner; for he 1s a very good- 
© natured fellow, a good companion, 
© and a friend of mine; but, between 


you and I, he cannot write at all.” 


As ſoon as this friend!y creature left 
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them, Mr. Orgueil obſerved to David, 


how ſtrong a proof this was of the 


truth of what he had told him before; 


for he himſelf had been a witneſs once, 
though he found he had forgot him, 
of this gentleman's attempting to rally 
the author before a room full of com- 
pany ; but his SAW rot better of him, 
and having always the laugh on his 
fide, had made him envious of him 
ever ſince. 


home; where, when they arrived, be- 
ing worn out with hurry! and noile, 
they. retired immediately to bed; where 
I will leave them to take their re- 


poſe. | 
F 2 C HAP. 
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On this ſubje& Mr. Or- 
gueil and David diſcourſed all the way 
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WHICH CONTAINS SOME STRONG 
INTIMATIONS, THAT THE HU» 
MAN MIND IS NOT ALWAYS TO- 
TALLY EXEMPT FROM PRIDE. 


3 next day paſſed without any 


occurrence worth mentioning, 
when in the evening Mr. Orgueil 'per- 
ceiving his friend to be very melancholy, 
did all he could to maks lin throw off 
the thoughts which difturbed him; tell- 
ing him, :it was in vain to figh for 
what it was impoſſible for him to re- 


medy. That it was much better to be 


the laughing than weeping philoſopher. 
That for his part, the follies and vices 
of mankind were his amuſements, and 
gave him ſuch ridiculous ideas, as were 
a continual fund of entertainment to 
him. David replied, he could never 


| think it a matter of jeſt, to fiad himſelf 


ſurrounded by beaſts of prey; and that 
it differed little into which of their 
voracious jaws he fell, as they were all 


equally defirous of pulling him to 


ieces. He went on remarking, that 
if beauty, wit, goodneſs, or any thing 
which is juſtly the object of admiration 
and love, can ſubje the poſſeſſors of 
them to the envy, and conſequently 
hatred of mankind, then nothing but 
knavery, folly, and deformity, can be 
beloved; or, at leaſt, whoever is remark - 
able for either of the Jait mentioned 
qualities, muſt be the only people who 
can paſs through the world without 
any body's wrap. Fro hurt them, and 
that only becauſe they are thought low 
enough already. What you told me 


« yeſterday, together with the ſcenes 1 


« was witneſs to, has made ſuch a dee 


* impreſſion on me, I ſhall not eaſily 
recover it. 


I was very much ſur- 
© prized to hear you tell that ſtory of 


» © the old man and his daughter with 


dry eyes, and quite unmoved. Mr. 
Orgueil ſmiled, and ſaid, * I look up- 
on com + Sir, to be a very great 
< weakneſs; I have no ſuperſtition to 
© fright: me into my duty, but I do 
« what I think juſt by all the world; 
for the real love of rectitude is the 
© motive of all my actions. 
© be moved by compaſſion in my tem- 
per to relieve another, the merit of it 
s would be entirely loft, becauſe it would 
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© wiſdom.” David was amazed at this 


If I could 


© be done chiefly to pleaſe myſelf; but 
© when I do for any one, what 

© have a right to demand from me, by 
the laws of ſociety and right reaſon, 
© then it becomes real virtue; and ſound 


doQrine, he Knew not what to anſwer; 
but it Kos late, took his leave, ang c 
went to bed, with a reſolution to eonſi. c 
der and examine more narrowly into it; T 
for though it appeared to him. very ah. « 
ſurd, yet, as it was a ſubjeC he had ne. T” 
ver thought of, he would not condemn T7 


what he could not voy refute, T 


ed with ideas, 1 


His head was ſo crouc 
but littlez he began to be e 


he could fl 


frightened, leſt he ſhou'd Rave no more ” 


reaſon to eſteem Mi. Orgueil than the 12 
reſt of his acquaintance;*when h tho. 611 
roughly knew him. However, he got « a 
up the next morning, with a defign of 1 00 
entering into a converſation that might 1 0 
give him more ligit u.to his friend's dt 
mind and diſpoſition. He found him Wil © jo 
at breakfaſt with another gentleman: pa 
the moment Mr. Orgueil ſaw him, he WE mi 
ſaid, he was very ſorry an affair hal tu 
happened, which muſt oblige them to WM « wi 
be apart that day; but he told him, that de 
gentleman, whom he before had ſome to 


ſmall acquaintance with, had promiſed BW * wa 
not to leave him, and he was ſure his ma 
company would make amends for the wh 
loſs of any other. As ſoon as breakfaſt WM* fon 
was over, Mr. Orgueil dreſſed and went the 
out, : ther 


David's mind was ſo full of what had all 


paſſed the night before, that he could pail 
not forbear communicating his thoughts WI gair 
to his preſent companion, and defiring WW nio! 
him to tell him the meaning of what WW call. 
Mr. Orgueil had ſaid to him laſt night ¶ that 
concerning rectitude and compaſſion, . is pr 
On which the other replied, he had con-WF whit 
verſed for many years with Mr. Orgueil, MW his : 
and had the greateft veneration for hin caſes 
at firft, but by continually obſerving to g 
him, he had at laſt got into his real] miſe 
character, hich if hezpleaſed to hear on h. 
he would inform him of. And on D.. for t. 
vid's aſſuring him he could not oblię i nent 
him more, he began in the follow manner i pree, 
© © You are to know, Sir, there ar; be ab 
© ſet of _ in oy world, who pal BR, 
© through life with v reputa 1 
6 N whoſe es: * the ge nk 


© neral juſtly to be applauded, and yt 
- pw a near examination their prin 
© ples are all bad, and their hearts bir 
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« dened to all tender fenſations. Mr. 
« Orgueil is exactly one of thoſe ſort of 
« men; the greateſt ſufferings which can 
happen to his fellow - creatures, have 
© no Pre of effe& on him, and yet he 
very often relieves them; that is, he 
goes juſt as far in ſerving others, as 
will give him new- opportunities of 
« flattering himſelf; for his whole ſoul 
« is filled with pride, he has made a god 
« of himſelf, and the attributes he 
thinks neceſſary to the dignity of ſuch 
© z being, he endeavours to have. He 
calls all religion ſdperſtition, becauſe 
© he will own no other deity ;z he thinks 
© even obedience to the Divine Will, 
would be but a mean motive to his 
i ations; he muſt do good, becauſe it 
ois ſuitable to the dignity of his nature; 
© and ſhun evil, becauſe he would not be 
© debaſed as low as the wretches he every 
© day ſees; When he. knows any man 
do a diſhonourable action, then he en- 
©foys the height of pleaſure in the com · 
© pariſon he makes between his own 
mind, and that of ſuch a mean crea- 
ture. He mentally worſhips himſelf 
(with joy and rapture; and I verily 
believe, if he lived in a world, where 
to be vicious was eſteemed praiſe- 
' worthy, the, ſame pride which now 
© makes him take a delight in doing 
what is right, (becauſe for that rea- 


© the people he converſes with) would 
then lead him to abandon himſelf to 
all manner of vice: for if by taking 
pains to bridle his paſſions, he could 
gain no ſuperiority over his compa- 
( nions, all his love of rectitude, as he 
' calls it, would fall to the ground. So 
that his goodneſs, like cold fruits, 
is produced by the dung and naſtineſs 
' which ſurround it. He has fixed in 
' his mind, what he ought to do in all 
caſes in life, and is not to be moved 
to go beyond it. Nothing is more 
miſerable than to have a dependance 


for the ſmalleſt frailties, and the ino- 
ment a perſon exceeds, in the leaſt de- 
pree, the bounds his wiſdom has ſet, 
be abandons them, as he thinks they 
have no reaſonable clajm to anything 
farther from him. If he was walk- 
ing with a friend en the fide of a pre- 
tipice, and that friend was to go a 
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' fon he thinks himſelf above moſt of 


on him; for he makes no allowance 


No nearer than he adviſed him, and 
V accident ſhould fall down, al. 


” 
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© though he broke his bones, and lay in 
© the utmoſt miſery, he would coolly 
© leaye him, without the leaft thought 
© of any thing for his relief; ſaying, 
© if men would be ſo mad they muſt 
© take the conſequence of their own 
© folly. Nay, I queſtion, whether he 
© would not have a ſecret ſatis faction 
© in thinking, that from his wiſdom, 
© he could walk ſafely through the 
© moſt dangerous places, while others. 
© fell into them. As polite as you ſee 
he can be when he deſires to be ſo, 
© yet when he converſes with any 
© whom he thinks greatly beneath him, 
© or who is forced by circumſtances to 
© be any ways obliged to him, he 
© thinks they cannot expect good breed - 
© ing; and therefore can be as rude, 
though in different terms, as the moſt 
© vulgar wretch in the world. In ſhort, 
© every action of his is centered in pride; 
© and the only reaſon he is not perfect - 
* Iy ridiculous; is, becauſe he has ſenſe 
enough to affect to be quite contrary. 
© to what he is. And as you know he 
© has great parts, and his manner is 
very engaging whenever he pleaſes, 
© very few people really know him.” 

© What, then, ſays David, have I 
© been hugging myſelf all this time in- 
© the thoughts, that I had met with a 
man who really deſerved my eſteem, 
© and is it all owing to my ignorance 
© of his real character? —“ Yes, Sir,“ 
anſwered the gentleman * I aſſure du, 
* what I have told you is all true, and 


© if you give yourſelf the trouble to ob- 
« ſerve him narrowly, you will ſoon. / 
© be convineed of it. David, with a 
ſigh, replied, he wanted no ſtronger. 
roof of the certainty of it; for hat h 
imſelf ſaid laſt night, joined to what 
he had juſt now heard, was full convic-. 
tion enough. I never was ſo ſtartled,”- 
confines by, c * my life, be at his 
© ſaying, he looked upon compaſſion. as 
© a 3 Is it poſſible that the 
© moſt amiable quality human nature 
can be poſſeſſed of, ſhould be treated 
* with contempt by a man of his under- 
© ſtanding! or is it all deluſion, and 
c 8 as much val a his ſenſe as 
© in his goodneſs? For ſurely, nothing 
but nk fol could 9 | 
« creature, who muſt, every day, nay, 
© every hour in the day, be conſeious 
* of a thouſand failings, and feel a 
« thouſand infirmities, fancy himſelf a 
4 : deity, 


= --* 


6 deity, and contemplate his own per- 


© fettions!'—" As to that, ſays the 
gentleman, * when you have ſeen more 


© of the world, you will find that what 


© js generally called ſenſe, has very 
© little to do with what a man thinks; 


© where ſelf is at all concerned, incli- 
© nation ſteps in, and will not give the 
ent fair play, but forces it to 


© jud 
4 Gre and torture the meaning of every 
© thing to it's own purpoſes. You mult 
© know, there are two forts of men who 
© are the dire& oppoſites to each other; 
© the one fort, like Mr. Orgueil, live in 
« a continual war with their paſſions, 
© ſubdue their appetites, and act up to 
© whatever they think right; they make 
« jt their buſineſs in all companies to 
* exalt the dignity of human nature as 
© high as they can; that is, to prove 
« men are capable, if it was not their 
« own fault, of arriving to a great de- 
« oree of perfection, which _ heartily 
© conſent every one ſhould believe they 
© themſelves have done. The others 
c give way to every temptation, make it 
their whole buſineſs to indulge them- 
© ſelves, without any conſideration who 
© are ſufferers by it, or what conſe- 
« quences attend it: and as they are re- 
c lived to pull others down as low as 
© themſelves, they fall to abuſing the 
© whole ſpecies without any diftinCtion, 
& aſſert in all their converſations, that 
© human nature is a ſink of iniquity; 
every good action they hear of ano- 
ther, they impute to ſome bad motive; 
and the only difference they allow to 
c be in men is, that (ſome have art and 
© hypocriſy enough to hide from un- 
© diſcerning eyes the blackneſs that is 
< within. In ſhort, they know they can- 
© not be eſteemed, and therefore cannot 
© bear another ſhould enjuy what they 
either can't or won't take the pains to 
© attain, 1 

© Thus there is no end of their ar- 
© guments, which may be all ſummed 
© upina very few words: for the one 
. © ſort only contend, that they them- 
© ſelves may be allowed to be perfect, 
and therefore that it is poſſible; and 
© the other, as they know themſelves 
to be good for nothing, modeſtly de- 
c fire, that, for their ſakes, you will be 
© ſo kind as to ſuffer all mankind to 
< appear in the ſame light; whence you 
© are to conclude, that their faults are 


< owing to nature; they cannot help it, , 
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© They have, indeed, ſome little plea. 
«© ſure in refleQing that they have this 
© ſuperiority over others, that while 
© they endeavour ta deceive people, and 
© impoſe on their ee oa they 


claim this merit, that they own them. 
ſelves as bad as they are; that is, ut · 


c 
© terly void of every virtue, and poſſeſſed 
© of every vice. 

David ſtoad amazed at this diſcourſe, 
and cried out, I am come to the ut- 
© moſt deſpair. If theſe are the ways 
© of mankind, not to endeavour to 
© what really deſerves eſteem, but only 


© by fallacy and arts to impoſe on 


© others, and flatter themſelves, where 
© ſhall. I hope to find what I am in 
© ſearch of? — And pray, Sir,' ſaid 
the other, if it is not impertinent to 


© aſk, what is it that you are ſeeking? - 


David anſwered, it was a perſon who 
could be truſted ; one who was capable 
of being a real friend; whoſe every ac- 
tion proceeded either from obedience to 
the Divine will, or from the delight he 
took in doing good; who could not ſee 
another's ſufferings without pain, nor 
his pleaſures without ſharing them, In 
ſhort, one whoſe agreeableneſs ſwayed 
his inclination to love him, and whoſe 
mind was ſo good, he could never 
blame himſelf for ſo doing. The 
gentleman ſmiled, and ſaid, * T don't 
* doubt, Sir, but if you live any time, 
© you will find out the philoſopher's 
* ſtone; for that certainly will be your 
© next ſearch, when you have found 
© what you are now ſeeking.“ David 
thought he was mad, to make a jeſt of 
what to him appeared fo ſerious; and 
told him, notwithſtanding his laughing, 
if ever he did attain to what he was in 
purſuit of, he ſhould be the happieſt 
creature in the world. Indeed, he muft 
confeſs he had hitherto met with no 
great encouragement. However, he 
was reſolved to proceed; and if he was 
diſappointed at laſt, he could but retire 
from the world, and live by himſelf: 
as he was miſtaken in Mr. Orgueil, he 
would not ſtay to converſe any longer 
with him, but remove that very day to 
another lodging. 

Mr. Spatter (for that was this gen- 
tleman's name) ſeeing him ſo obſtinate 
in his purpoſe, thought it would be no 
ill ſcheme to accompany him for alittle 
while by way of diverhon. He oy 
fore ſaid, if it would be agreeable to hi 


Are wo coco. 


os. 
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he might lodge i 

lin Pali Mall, the (as how with as poſſible for the fu 

to it, and they only ſtaid airy Pape fore took his — uture. He there- 

gueil came home, that wy Mr. Or- and ſet out with 1 Mr. Orgueil, 

his leave of him; for it 2 take to view another ov new acquaintance 

thod, whenever he-found - -= manner of living _— 1 for . 

N every different part of this n 

great metro 


he thought deſpicable in a 
« perſon he hae i i 
eſteemed, quietly to avoid him as wa vary _ kg as much as that of different 
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CHAP. L 


WHICH Is WRIT ONLY WITH A 
VIEW TO INSTRUCT READERS, 
THAT WHIST is A GAME VERY 
MUCH IN FASHION. ; 


minds were as refined as 

the education and oppor- 

tunities they had of im- 

oving themſelves, gave him hopes of. 
But then, as he had neverlived at that end 
of the town before, kept no equipage, 
and was beſides a very modeſt man, he 
was under ſome diſhculty how to get 
introduction to perſons of faſhion. Mr. 
Spatter told him, he need be in no pain 
on that account, ſor that he frequented 


A.V.I'D's next ſcheme was 
| 5 to converſe amongſt people 
D in high life, and try if their 
— 


all the aſſemblies, and kept the beſt 


company in town, and he would carry 
him wherever he went. He told him 
he had nothing to do but to get a fine 
coat, a well-powdered wig, and a whiſt- 
book, and he would ſoon be invited to 
more routs than he would be able to 


go to, And pray, Sir, ſaid David, 
hat do you mean by a whiſt · book? 


© It is a game have often played to 
© paſs away a winter-evening, but I 
© don't find any neceſſity of a book to 


learn it.. Why, really, Sir,“ re. 


plied Spatter, I cannot tell what uſe 
it is of, but I know it is a faſhion to 
© have it, and no one is qualified for 
© the converſation in vogue without it, 
c Though I can't but ſay Thave know 
© ſeveral people, eſpeciallyamong thela- 
© dies, who uſed to pla olerably well; 
© but ſince they have 2 themſelves to 
© learn by book, are ſopuzzled they can- 
© not tell how to play a card. Not but 
© this book is, they ſay, excellently well 
« writ, and contains every rule necel- 
© ſary to the underſtanding the game: 
© but as a traveller, who 1s ignorant of 
© the country he paſſes through, is the 
© moſt perplexed where he finds the great- 
© eſt variety of roads; fo a weak head is 
© the molt diſtracted, and the leaſt able 
© to purſue any point in view, where it 
* endeavours to get many rules, and 
s comprehend various things at once. 
© But as to the routs, I can give you 
© no other account of them, than that 
© it is the genteel name for the aſſem- 
© blies that meet at private houſes tc 
© win or loſe money at whiſt. 
method purſued to gather theſe com 
© panies together, is, that the lady ol 
© the houſe where the rout is to be held 
© a fortnight or three weeks before tht 
© intended day, diſpatches a meſſenę 
© to every perlon deſigned to be wn 
| g 6 will 


with a few magick words proper! 
« placed on a card, which infallibly 
© brings every_one at the appointed 
time: but if 
« tanding the care of ſending ſo long 
© beforehand, two of theſe cards ſhould 
© happen to interfere, and the ſame 
« perſon be under a neceſſity of being at 
two places at once, the beſt expedient 
© to be found out, is, to play a rubber 
© at one place, and then drive their 
© horſes to death to get to the other 
time enough not to diſappoint their 
' friends, For you muſt know, ev 
one looks on herſelf as in the highe 

( diſtreſs, who has not as many tables 
at her houſe as any of her acquaint- 
© ance,'—" But, ſays David, © I don't 
© ſee how this will at all promote my 
© ſcheme; for, by going amongſt people 
© who place their whole happineſs in 
© gaming, and where there is no ſort of 
$ converſation, how is it poſſible I 
« ſhould come at their ſentiments, or en- 
ter into their characters? © Indeed, 
6 Fir,” replied the other, © you was never 


*. 


Sir, re. more miſtaken in your life, for peo- 
what ule @ ple's minds, and the bent of their in- 
aſhion to Wi clination, is no where ſo much diſ- 
ified for | covered as at a gaming -table: for in 
ithout it, ' converſation, the — thoughts are 
„e knowl Bl « often diſguiſed; but when the paſſions 
n os ' are actuated, the maſk is thrown off, 
bly well; . and nature appears as ſhe is. I could 
afelves w « carry you into ſeveral companies, 
they cin. BY « where you ſhould ſee very 

Not . # young women, whoſe features are of 
ntly nl cb exact rtion, and in whoſe 
ule n "Wy © countenances: is diſplayed ſuch a de- 
ie e lightful harmony, as you would think 
norant ot to be the ſtrongeſt indication that 
gh, is the every thought within was peace and 
the grau. gentleneſs, and that their breatts were 
ak head h all ſoftneſs and good - nature. Yet 
leaſt able but follow them to one of theſe aſ- 
5 e ſemblies, and in half an hour's time 
ules, aa vou ſhall ſee all their beauty vaniſh; 
at once. thoſe features with which you were 
i — yo ſo charmed before, all diſtorted and 


in confuſion-z: and thar harmony of 
countenance, which could never be 
enough admired, converted into an 
Agerneſs and fierceneſs, which plainly 
* prove the whole ſoul to be diſcom- 
' poſed, 7 1 — and 
anxiety; and all this, aps, on] 

: from-a deſire of getting — — 
' thing finer than they could otherwiſe 
233 and in order to ſurpaſs ſome 

vho had juſt bought à new ſet. 


houſes te 
i ſt . Th 8 
theſe com 
he lady ol 
to be held 
before tht 


bo 


z. 
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by chance, notwith- 


„ 
© Befides, I can give you the character 
© of moſt of the people where we ſhalt 
go, and that will be an entertain« 
© ment to us eyery night at our return 
„ at 
Mergen thanked him for his — 
and they agreed to ſet out every day ta 
irene bots: in order to make ob- 
ſervations. The firſt aſſembly they 
went to there were ten tables at whiſt; 
and at each of them the competitors 
ſeemed to lay as great a ſtreſs on 
either their victory or defeat, as if the 


. whole happineſs of their lives depended 


on it, 

David walked from one to the other 
to make what obſervations he could; 
but he found they were all alike. Joy 
ſparkled in the eyes of all the con- 

erors, and black deſpair ſeemed to 
ſurround all the vanquithed. Thoſe 
very people, who, before they ſat down 
to play, converſed with each other in a 
ſtrain fo polite and well-bred, that an 
unexperienced man would haye thought 
the greateſt pleaſure they could have had 
would have been in ſerving each other, 
were in a moment turned into enemies, 
and the winning of a guinea, or per- 
haps five, (according to the ſum played 
for) was the only idea that poſſeſſed the 
minds of a whole company of people, 
none of whom were in any manner of 
want of it, | | 

This was a melancholy prof} 
for poor David; for nothing could be a 
ſtronger proof of the ſelfiſh-and merce· 
nary tempers of mankind, than to- ſee 
thoſe people whom fortune had placed 
in allnence, as deſirous of gaining 
from each other, as if they really 
could not have had neceſſaries with- 
out it. ih ; 

The two gentlemen ſtaid till they 
were heartily weary, and then retired to 
ſpend the reſt of theevening together at 
a tavern, where the whole converſation 
turned on what they had ſeen at the 
aſſembly. David aſked his companion, 
if this was the manner in which people 
who have it in their power to ſpend 
their time as they pleaſed, choſe to em+ 
ploy it. Yes, Sir,“ anſwered Mr, 
Spatter,- I aſſure you I have very few 
© acquaintance at this end of the town, 
© who ſeem td be born for any other 
C pcs but to play at whiſt, or who 
© have any uſe for. more underſtanding 
© than what ſerves to that end.“ He 
then run through the characters of the 

OP whole 
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; \ : 
whole company, and at the finiſhing of 
every one uttered a ſentence with ſome 
vehemence (which was a manner pecu- 
Har to himſelf) calling them either 
fools or knaves ; but as he had a great 
deal of wit, he did this in ſo entertain- 
ing a way that David could not help 
laughing ſometimes, though he checked 
himſelf for it; thinking the faults or 
follies of mankind were not the proper 
objects of mirth. - | PE: - 
The next morning Mr. Spatter car- 
ried bim to the toilette of one of the la - 
dies who was of the whiſt-party the 
night before, where great part of the 
company were met.” There was not one 
ſingle ſyllable ſpoke of any thing but 
cards; the whole ſcene of the foregoing 
night was played over again—who loſt, 
or won—who played well, or ill— 
in ſhort, .there was nothing talked of 
that can be either remembered or re- 
peated. 8 ä 

David led this life for about a week, 
in the morning at toilettes, the evening 
at cards, and at night with Mr. Spatter, 
who conſtantly pulled to pieces, ridi- 
culed and abuſed all the people they 
had been with the day before. He told 
him ſtories of ladies who were married 
to men infinitely their ſuperiors, who 
raiſed their fortunes, indulged them in 
every thing they could wiſh, were wholly 
taken up in contemplating their charms, 
and yet were neglected and ſlighted by 
them, who would abandon every thing 
that can be thought moſt valuable ra- 
ther than loſe one evening playing at 
their darling whiſt. 

David was ſoon tired of this manner 
of life, in which he ſaw no hopes of 
finding what he was in ſearch of, and 
in which there was no variety, for the 
deſire of winning ſeemed to be the only 
thing thought on by every body; he ob- 
ſerved to his companion here and there a 


| perſon who played quite careleſsly, and 


did not appear to trouble themſelves 
whether they won or loſt. .'Theſe, Mr. 
Spatter told him, were a ſort of people 
who had no pleaſure in life, but in be- 
ing with people of quality, and in tell- 
ing their acquaintance they were ſuch 
a night at the dutcheſs of————, ano- 
ther time at the counteſs of and 
although they do not love play them- 
ſelves, yet as they find it the eaſieſt 
paſſport into that company where their 
whole happineſs is centered, they think 


it a ſmall price to pay for what they 


DAVID . SIMPLE, 
efteem ſo valuable. But, added he, iche 


«© worſt of it is, ſome of them cannot af. 
* ford to play, but ſacrifice that fortune 
© to nothing but the vanity of ap 


| 

; 

: 

IO f 

ing with the great, which wou 8 
© cure them every thing eſſentially ne: : 
© ceſſary in their own ſphere of life | f 
Thus was David again diſappointed; k 
for he had entertained ſome hopes, that 
thoſe few people in whom he had ſeen a 
calmneſs at play, were difintereſted, and de 
had that contempt for money, which he 
eſteemed neceſſary to make a good cha. 


rater; but when he found it aroſe from 2 
ſo mean a vanity, he could not hel * 
thinking them the moſt deſpicable of all ye 


mortals. ] do aſſure you, ſays Spat. 
ter, I have known people ſpend their 
© whole time in the any ſervile com- foll 
c 333 for no other reaſon, but to F 
© have the words lordſhip, and lady- thin 
* ſhip, often in their mouths, and who 


# meaſure their happineſs and miſery on 
© every night, by the number of people F 
* of quality they had ſpoke to that day, Fe 
But as your curioſity ſeems to be fully n 
© ſatisfied with what you have ſeen a 12 F 
© the whiſt-players, I will carry you ſuch 
* to-morrow into a ſet of company, Will p.. 
© who have an utter contempt for cards, WF 
* and whoſe whole pleaſure is in con- night 
© verſation.* ST te | chief 
David thanked him, . approving of ſpired 
what he (aid, and they ſeparated that BMW odiou 
night with a reſolution of changing the ¶ ot th 
ſcene next day. And 1 believe my rea- ¶ he co 
der, as well as myſelf, is heartily glad guilty 
to quit a ſubje& ſo extremely barren of I c 
matter, as that of gaming; and. into it all! 


which I would not have entered at all, 
but that it would have been excluding 
my hero from one of the chief ſcenes 
to be viewed at preſent in this great 
toon. K EY 


CHAP. 11. 


2 eidents 
WHICH CONTAINS A CONVERSA . 


91 Imperti 

TION, IN WHICH IS PROVED, Hos the 
HIGH TASTE MAY BE CARRIED BIG, . 2 
PEOPLE WHO HAVE FIXED RES0SlWfpqnge,. 
LUTIONS OF BEING CRITICKS. great 
as wri 


X 7 HEN David was alone, he be 

gan to reflect with bimſelf 

what could be the meaning that Mr 

Spatter ſeemed to take ſuch delight 

abuſing people; and yet, as he oblerred 

no one was more willing to oblige 5 
. — 7 


uke no 
gar v 
any 
me pec 
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they may be thought to have found out 
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, "the ance: he concluded that he muſt be ſomething extraordinary; and then they g 
ot af. good at the bottom, and that perhaps it muſt admire every thing in Shake- | 
tune was only his love of mankind,” which ſpeare, as they think, to prove their i 
Ppear- made him have ſuch a hatred and de- own judgment; but, for my part, I am 41 
l pro- teſtation of their vices, as cauſed him to not afraid to give my opinion freely of al 
1 ne · be eager in reproaching them; he there teſt men that ever wrote. ; 11 
ne.” fore reſolved to go on with him till he FourTH Lapy. There is nothing " 
inted; knew more of his diſpoſition. a ſo ſurprizing to me as the abſurdity of | 
$, that The next day they went to viſit a almoſt every body I meet with; they 
ſeen z lady, who was reputed to have a great can't even laugh or cry in the right 
d, and deal of wit, and was ſo generous as to place. Perhaps it will be hardly be- 
hich he ſet all her acquaintance partake of it, by lieved, but I really ſaw people in the 
d cha- onitting no opportunity of diſplaying boxes laſt night, at the tragedy of Cato, 
ſe from it, There they found aſſembled a large fit with dry eyes, and ſhew no kind of 
t help company of Jadies, and 'two or three emotion, when that great man fell on 
e of all gentlemen yz they were all buſy in diſ- his ſword ; nor was it at all e e 
8 8 t- courſe, but they roſe up, paid the uſual. any firmneſs of mind, that made t 
id their compliments, and then proceeded as incapable of crying neither, for that I 
e com- follows. ny ſhould have admired : but I have known 
but to FigsT Lady. Indeed, Madam, I thoſe very people ſhed tears at George 
J lady- think you are quite in the right, as to Barnwell, © + 4 
nd who BN your opinion of Othello; for nothing A GOOD MANY LADIES SPEAK 
miſery provokes me ſo much, as to ſee fools AT ONE TIME. Oh, intolerable! cry 
f people BN tity a fellow who could murder his for an odious apprentice- boy, who mur- 
hat day, wife. For my part, I cannot help hav- dered his uncle, at the inſtigation too 
be ny ing ſome compaſſion for her, though of a common woman, and yet be un- 
ſeen 0 ſhe does not deſerve it, becauſe ſhe was moved, when even Cato bled for his 
ry you Bl ſuch a fool as to marry a filthy black. country. Ei IR Sr 
NPany, Wl Pray, did you ever hear any thing like OLD Lapdy._ That is no wonder, I 
r cards, what my Lady True · wit ſaid the other aſſure you; ladies, for I once heard my 
in con- night, that the part of the play which Lady Know- all, poſitively.affirm George 
FAR chiefly affected her, was that which in- Barnwell to be one of the beſt things 
ving of Bi pred an apprehenſion of what that that ever was wrote: for that nature is 1 
ted that I odous wretch mult feel, when he found nature in whatever ſtation it is placed; 4 
ging the WF out that Deſdemona was innocent; as if and that ſhe could be as much affected a3 
> my rea- Bi te could ſuffer too much, after being with the diſtreſs of a man in low life, + | 
tily glad Bi rvilty of ſo barbarous an action. as if he was a lord or a duke. And U 
Darren of SECOND LADY. Indeed, I am not what is yet more amazing, is, that the '* 
and. into «tall ſurprized at any thing that Lady time ſhe chuſes to weep moſt, is juſt as | 
ed at all BW True-wit ſays ; for I have heard her he has killed the man who prays for | 
xcluding f fert the moſt prepoſterous things in bim in the agonies of death; and then | 
jef ſcenes f the world: nay, ſhe affirms, a man only, becauſe he whines over him, and 1 
his great zy be very fond of a woman, not- ſeems ſenſible of what he has done, ſhe 1 
vithſtanding he is jealous of her, and muſt ſhed tears for a wretch whom ih 
bares ſuſpect her virtue. every body of either ſenſe or goodneſs, 11 
Taikd LAY. That lady once would wiſh to cruſh, and make ten times 
ſaid, that one of the moſt beautiful in- more miſerable than he is. 
cilents in all King Lear, was, that the A LADY WHO HAD BEEN SILENT, 
N VERS \ inpertinence of his daughter's ſervant, AND WAS A PARTICULAR FRIEND | 
ED, HOV iv the firſt thing that made him un- or Lapy KNow-ALL's, SPBAKSs 
Kii; and after that, I think one can Indeed that lady is the moſt affe&- 
ED RE50 wonder at nothing: for certainly it was ed creature that ever I knew, the and 
TICKS. eat overſight in the poet, when he Lady True - wit think no one can equal | 
as writing the character of a king, to them; they have taken a fancy to 4 
ne, he be) ke notice of the behaviour of ſuch ſet up the author of George Barnwell I: 
z himſel gar wretches; as if what they did for a writer, though certainly he writes | 
that Mr any thing to the purpoſe. But the worſt language in the world: there 
delight eme people are very fond of turning is a little thing of his, called, The Fatal | 
e opferte greateſt faults into beauties, that Curioſity, which, for my part, I know. | 
oblige 1 5 N ; "WS not i 
perlo ; g i 
it 
; ql 
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not what to make of; and they run 
about crying it up, as if Shakeſpeare 
himſelf. might have wrote it. Certainly 
that fellow muſt be ſomething very low, 


for his diſtreſſes always ariſe from _ 


verty ; and then he brings his wie 
wretches, who are to be tempted for 


money to ſome monſtrous action, which 


he would have his audience pity them 


She would have talked on more in 
this ſtrain, but was interrupted by ano- 
ther lady, who aſſured the company 
ſhe had the moſt ridiculous thing to tell 
them of the two ladies they were talk - 
ing of, in the world : For, continued 

' ſhe, © I was once at Don Sebaſtian with 
© them, which is a favourite play of 
c theirs; and they make a great noiſe 
© about the ſcene between 
© Sebaſtian, in the fourth act. I ob- 
© ſerved them more than the play, to 


© ſee in what manner they behaved: 


© and what do you think they did? 
Why, truly, all the time the two 
friends were quarrelling, they ſat in- 
© deed with great attention, although 
©. they were quite calm; but the mo- 
ment they were reconciled, and em- 
6 braced each other, they both burſt 
© into a flood of tears, which they ſeem · 
ed unable to reſtrain. They certainly 
© muſt have ſomething very odd in their 
© heads, and the author is very much 
© obliged to them for prong moſt 
© when his hero, Don Sebaſtian, had 
© moſt reaſon to be pleaſed, in finding 
ta ttue friend in the man he thought 
© his enemy. | 

Here the whole company fell into a 
violent fit of laughter, and the word 
ridiculous was the only ſound heard for 
ſome time; and then they fell back 
again to their diſcourſe on authors, in 
which they were all ſo defirous to prove 
their own judgment, that they would 
not give one another leave to ſpeak. 


And now, reader, if ever you have 


lived in the country, and heard the 


cackling of geeſe, or the gobbling of 


turkies, you may have an idea ſome- 
thing adequate to this ſcene ; but if the 
town has been moſtly your place of 


abode, and you are a ſtranger to every 


rural ſcene, what will give you the beſt 


idea of this converſation, is the Change 


at noon, where every one has a particu- 
lar bufineſs of his own, but a ſpecta- 
tor would find it a very difficult matter 


to comprehend any thing diſtinctly. 
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orax and 


Addiſon, Prior, Otway, Congreve, Dry. 
den, Pope, Shakeſpen's, Tom — 
&c, &c. &c. were names all heard be- 
tween whiles, though no one could tell 
who ſpoke them, or whether they were 
mentioned with approbation or diſlike, 
The words genius, and no genius; 
invention, poetry, fine things, bad lan- 
guage, no- ſtyle, charming writing, 
imagery, and diftion, with many more 
expreſſions which ſwim on the ſurface of 
criticiſm, ſeemed to have been caught 
by thoſe fiſhers for the reputation of 
wit, though they were entirely ignorant 
what uſe to make of them, or how to 
apply them properly: but as ſoon az 
the noiſe grew loud, and the whole 
company were engaged in admiring 
their own ſentiments ſo much that they 
obſerved nothing elſe, David made a 
ſign to his companion, and they left the 
room, and went home ; but were, for 
ſome time, in the condition of men 
juſt eſcaped from a ſhipwreck, which 
though they rejoice in their ſafety, yet 
there is ſuch an impreſſion lefton themby 
the bellowing of the waves, curſing and 
ſwearing of ſome of the ſailors, the crying 
and praying of others, with the roaring 
of the winds, that it is ſome time be- 
fore they can come to their ſenſes. But 
as ſoon as David could recover himſelf 
enough to ſpeak coherently, he told the 
2323888 he had now ſhewn him what 

ad ſurprized him more than any thing 
he ever ſaw before; for he could com- 
prehend what it was people purſued who 
ſpent their time in gaming, but he could 
not find out what were the ſchemes of 
this laſt ſet of company, nor what could 
poſſibly make ſo many people eager 
about nothing ; for what was it to them 
who writ beſt or worſt, or how could 
they make any diſpute about it, ſince 
the only. way of writing well was to 
draw all the characters from nature, 
and to affect the paſſions in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the diſtreſſes of the good 
ſnould move compaſſion, and the ami- 
ableneſs of their actions incite men to 
imitate them; while the vices of the 
bad ſtirred up indignation and rage, 
and made men fly their footſteps : that 
this was the only kind of writing uſe- 
ful to mankind, though there might be 
embelliſhments, and flights of imagi- 
nation, to amuſe and divert the reader. 
His companion was quite peevith with 
him, (which was no hard matter for 
him to be) to find him always going on 


WIL 
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vith his goodneſs, uſefulneſs, and mo- 


e, Dry. 
— rity, However, at laſt I a- 
ard be. laughing, and told him, he was much 
uld tell miſtaken, if he thought any of them 
y were troubled their heads at all about the au- 
diſlike, thors, or ever took the leaſt pleaſure 
genius; in reading them; nay, half of them 
ad lan- had not read the books they talked of. 
writing, But they are," ſaid he, * a ſet of peo- 
1 more « ple, who place their whole happineſs 
irface of (in the reputation of wit and ſenſe, 
caught and conſequently all their converſa- 
ation of WW tion turns on what they think will 
gnorant WW eſtabliſn that character; and they are 
ho to the moſt inveterate ee to any 
ſoon az ( perſon they imagine has more repu- 
> Whole — that way than themſelves.” 
dmiring David had no longer patience, but 
hat they Wi cried out, © What hopes can I ever have 
made a of meeting with a man who deſerves 
7 left the iſ © my eſteem, if mankind can be fo 
vere, for furious againſt each other for things 
of men which are of no manner of conſe- 
„ which WI * quence, and which are only to be 
fety, yet {Wl valued according to the uſe that is 
them dy WH made of them, while they deſpiſe 
rſingand N what is in every one's power of attain- 
ne crying ing; namely, the conſciouſneſs of 
e roaring acting with honour and bogs git! be 
time be- But I obſerved one young lady who 
ſes. But WF ſhewed by her filence, the contempt 
r himſelf for the company a e Pray, 
e told the Sir, do you know her? I ſhould 


him what glad to be acquainted with her.“ I 
. 


ny thing now no more of her," 0 Spat- 
uld com- ſtr, © than that ſhe is daughter to one 
ſued who of the ladies who was there; but her 
he could WF filence is no proof of any thing but 
hemes of BM that ſhe is unmarried; for you muſt 
hat could know, that it is reckoned a very ill - 
ple eager WF bred thing for women to ſay any more 
it to them than juſt to anſwer the queſtions aſk- 
ow could ed them, while they are ſingle. I can- 
t it, ſince not tell the meaning of it, unleſs it 
II was to is a plot laid by parents to make their 
n nature, daughters willing to accept any match 
ch a man- ¶ they provide for them, that they may 
the good have the privilege of (peaking. But 


the ami- it os are not tired with criticiſm, 1 


te men to vill carry you to-morrow where you 


es of the BW Hall hear ſome of a quite different 
and rage, kind; for there are three ſorts of cri- 
eps: that ticks, the one I have already ſhewn 
iting uſe · WF jou, who arrogantly ſet up their own 
might be opinions, though they know nothing, 


of imagi- Wi and would be aſhamed of taking any 
he reader. ting from another; and, as they 
ith with g 


matter for b 
p going 


Wu 


c cannot engage attention by the ſoli- 
«© dity of their ſentiments, ores 


© to procure it by the loudneſs of their, 


© voice, and to 


n thoſe .they cannot 
© confute. 


© minds that it is neceſſary for them to 


© know every thing ; but, as they have. 


© ſomething more ſenſe than the for- 
© mer, they find out that t 


© make it their whole ſtudy to get into 
© company with people of real under- 
© ſtanding, and to pick up every thing 
© they hear among them. Of this trea- 
© ſurethey are ſo generous, that they vent 
© it in every company they o into, 


© without diſtinction, b ich means 


© they impoſe on the undiſcerhing, and 


© make them wonder at their knowled; 


s and want of propeiety in 
© their way of ſpeaking, which ſoon 
* diſcover them to the diſcerning eye: 
© for borrowed wit becomes the mouth 
© as ill as borrowed cloaths the 


© and whoever has no delicate ſenti- 
© ments, nor refined thoughts of his 


© own, makes as ill a figure in ſpeaking 
© them, as the moſt aukward coun 


: girl could do, dreſſed up in all the 
* 


nery of a court lady. I remember 
© a man of that ſort, whom I. once 
© heard run through moſt of the fa- 
© mous authors, without. committing . 
© anyerror, atleaſt in oy on + and. 
yet there was ſomething ſo e- 
© rous in his delivery, ſomething ſo like 
© a ſchool-boy ſaying his leſſon, it ſtruck 


have no 
© opinions of their own, and therefore 


and judgment 3 but there is an auk-_ 
Js 
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The ſecond: ſort are a de- 
< greet above them; have fixed in their 


© me with laughter and contempt, ra- 


© ther than with that admiration which 
© he propoſed to gain by it; but he has 
© ſtuck himſelf on to a man of ſenſe, 
© whom he takes. fo much pains to 
© oblige, that as he is not ill-natured,: 
© he does not know how to tliraw him 
© off; by which means, he has labo- 
« riouſly gathered together all he ſays. 
* Til ſay no more of him; he will be 
© to-morrow evening where I propoſe 
© to carry you; and, I dare fay, you 
© will be very well entertained with 
him; only mention books, and he 
© will immediately diſplay his learning.“ 


David ſaid, he ſhould be glad to ac- 
Gia ſegarat- 


company him. On which 
ed for that evening. 


nE. 
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A 
WHICH PROVES MEMORY TO BE. 
THE ONLY QUALIFICATION NB 
. CESSARY TO MAKE A MODERN. 
\ CRITICK.. | „ 


T* HE next night they went to a ta- g 


vern, where there were three gen- 


tlemen whom 8 had promiſed to 
meet; and as the ceremony is not ſo 
difficult to introduce men to each other 
as women, they ſoon fell into a free- 
dom of converſation. David remem- , 
bered his cue, and began to talk of au · 
thors; on which the gentleman, whom 
Spatter had mentioned, preſently began 
as follows. Homer undoubtedly had 
«© the greateſt genius of any man who. 
© ever writ: there is ſuch a luxurianey 
of fancy, ſuch a knowledge of na- 
ture, ſuch a penetration into the in- 
moſt receſſes of all the paſſions of hu- 
man kind diſplayed in his works, as 
none can equal, and few dare imitate. 
Virgil certainly is the moſt correct 
writer that ever was; but then his in- 
vention 1s not ſo fruitful, his poem 
is more of the narrative kind, and his 
characters are not ſo much alive as 
thoſe of his great maſter. Milton, 
who imitates the other two, I think, 
excels the latter, though he does not 
come up to the former; he certainly 
can never be enough admired ; for 
nothing can at once be more the ob- 
jet of wonder and delight than his 
aradiſe Loſt. Shakeſpeare, whoſe . 
name is immortal, had an imagina- 
tion which had the power of creation, 
a genius which could form new be- 
ings, and make a language proper . 
© for them. Ben Johnſon, who writ, 
at the ſame time, had a vaſt deal of 
© true humour in his comedies, and 
© yery fine writing in his tragedies; . 
© but then he is a laborious writer, a 
© preat many of thoſe beautiful ſpeeches , 
£ in Sejanus and Catiline are tranſla- 
tions from the claſſicks, and he can 
© by no means be admitted into any 
© competition with Shakeſpeare. But 
I think any compariſon between them 
« ridiculous; for what Mr. Addiſon 
« ſays of Homer and Virgil, that read- 
c ing the Iliad is like travelling e 
< a country uninhabited, where the 
© fancy is entertained with a thouſand 
© ſavage proſpects of vaſt deſarts, wide 
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. * ſpot that does not produce ſome beay. 


uncultivated marſhes, huge foreſts, 
mis- ſnapen rocks and precipices; on 
the contrary, the ZEneid is like 2 
well-ordered garden, where it is im- 
poſſible to find out any part unadorn- 
ed, or to caſt our eyes upon a ſingle 


who that has read his Guiſcarda and 
Sigiſmunda, could ever haye thought 
he could . have penned ſome other 
things that go in his name? Prior's 
dee Joc lay in telling of ſtories: 
and Cowley had-a great deal of wit; 
© but his verſe is ſomething hobbling. 
His pindarick odes have ſome very 
© fine thoughts in them, although [ 
© think, in the main, not much to be 
© admired ; for it is my opinion, that 
© manner of writing is peculiar to Pin- 
© dar himſelf ; and the pretence to imi- 


c 

. 

« 

c 

6 

0 

. 

© tiful plant or flower; is equally ap- h 
© plicable to Shakeſpeare and Ben John- 5 
© ſon, ſo that to ſay that one or the other - 
« writes beſt, is like ſaying of a wilder. p 
© neſs, that it is not a regular garden; fl 
or, of a regular garden, that it does + 
© not run out into that wildneſs which th 
© raiſes the imagination, and is to be th 
found in places where only the hand fo 
of nature is to be ſeen. In my opi- an 
© nion, the ſame thing will bold as to nd 
6 Corneille and Racine: Corneille is far 
© the French Shakeſpeare, and Racine ob 
© their Ben Johnſon. The genius of de 
© Corneille, Aike a fiery courſer, is hard clu 
© to be reſtrained ; while Racine goes Bil 
© on in a majeſtick pace, and never — 
© turns out of the way, either to the fad 
„right or the left. The . ſmoothneſs Wil bar 
© of Waller's verſe reſembles a gentle Wl var 
© cooling ſtream, which gives pleaſure, WI" 
© and yet keeps the mind in calmneſs “ 
«© and ſerenity z while Dryden's genius in 
© is like a rapid river, ready to over- hapy 
© Jeapit's bounds ;z which we view with and 
© admiration, and find, while we are with 
reading him, our fancy heightened to 1 5 
© rove through all the various laby- ay. 
© rinths of the human mind. It isa 1 
© thouſand pities he ſhould ever have I *** 
© been forced to write for money ; for Fay 
. ere 
i 
6 

15 

* 

* 


© tate him is, as if a dwarf ſhould un- who 
© dertake to ſtep over wide rivers, and Ar. 
« ſtride at once over mountains, be- © 
© cauſe he has ſeen a giant doit.” oy 
Here our gentleman's breath bega "as 


to fail him, for he had uttered all Ibis 
as faſt as he could ſpeak, as if he wa 
afraid he ſhould Jole his thread, anc 
forget all that was to come. When 


* had ceaſed, his eyes rolled with more * at, in ſome it will excite laughter, 
liber than uſual quickneſs, to view the ap- and in others pity, according to the 
1 "hy plauſe he expected, and thought he ſo different ſorts of men; but if he is 
"an well deſerved, and he looked bewildered © afraid that others don't pay him the 
"Gn 1 in bis own eloquence. „ L reſpect due to the ſtation his own 
— The two gentlemen who were with © wild brain has placed him in, and for 
1 him ſeemed ſtruck with amazement; * that reaſon carries daggers and poiſon 
"1 and yet there was à mixture of un- under his fancied royal robes, to 
38 eaſineſs in their countenances, which * murder every body he meets, he will 
wilder: plainly proved they were ſorry they had * become the peſt of ſociety; and, in 
_ not 58 every word he had ſaid. Da- their own defence, men are obliged 
i 1 rid ſtared to hear ſo much good ſenſe * to confine him. The three fellows 
e. thrown away, only by being conveyed * we were with to night, have an aver - 
_ through a channel not made by nature ſon to every body who do not ſeem to 
ie bang WY ber that purpoſe; whilſt his companion © think them as wiſe, as they think 
— 815 diverted himſelf with the thoughts how * themſelves; and, as they have ſome 

1 7 7 ridiculous a figure the man made, at the * reaſon to believe that dues not often 
neille in ſame time that he fancied he was the happen, there are but very few people 
Racine object of admiration. They ſtaid at * to whom they would not willingly 
ins of BN fit favern but a ſhort time, and con- do any injury in their power: where- 

y hard cluded the evening at home, as uſual, * as, if they would be contented with 
ne goes vith Spatter's znimadverſions on the being as nonſenſical dull blockheads 
1 —_ company they had juſt left. David * as nature made them, they might paſs 
8 faid, he thought there was no great * through the world without doing any 
ee harm in this ſort of vanity; for if a * miſchief; and perhaps, as they have 

2 ventle van could make himſelf happy by ima- * money, they might ſometimes do a 
— zining himſelf fix foot tall, though he * 5 action.. | 

- almneß ds but three, it certainly would be David ſaid, he had convinced him he 
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ill-natured in any one to take that 


was miſtaken, and he was always more 


2 happineſs from him. Spatter ſmiled, aſhamed to perſiſt in the wrong, than to 

ow with nd ſaid, he believed he at preſent ſpoke own his having been ſo. His compa- 

we are WY "bout conſideration; for nothing hurts nion aſked him if he would ſpend the 

\tenedto . man or his acquaintance more than next day in relaxing his wig, by be- 

as laby- bis poſſeſſing himſelf with the thoughts ing continvally in what is called com- 
It va he is any thing he is not. If, indeed, pany, and converſing with a ſet of 

ver hare WI? Hort man would think himſelf tall, nobodies. But I ſhall defer the d- 

ney ; for vithout being actuated by that fancy, ventures of the next day to another 

arda and dere would be no great matter in it; chapter. 

; thought but if that whim carries him to be con- . f 

ne other I innally endeavouring at things out of ; | | 

> Prior's bis reach, it probably will make him CHAP. IV. 

F ſtories: bull them down on his own head, and 8 

| of wit; hoſe of all his companions ; and if the 1N WHICH 1s 8EEN THE NEGATIVE 

obbling, king as if you did not believe he is DESCRIPTION MOST PROPER TO 

ome very e ſo tall, as he is reſolved you ſhall SET FORTH THE NO QUALITIES 

has! link him, will turn him from being OF A GREAT NUMBER OF CREA- 

ach to be eur friend into your moſt invete- TURES WHO STRUT ABOUT ON 

ion, that] te enemy, then it becomes hurtful : THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 

ar to Pin- And, continued he, I never yet knew e 

ce to ii · * man who did not hate the perſon * next morning David aſked | { 

vdo ſeemed not to have the ſame 1 Spatter what it was he meant by i 


Id un. NE ori : : 
hould U opinion of him ag he had of him- his nobodies. He told him he meant a 


ſelf; and, as that very ſeldom hap- number of figures of men, whom he 
pens, I believe it is one of the knew not how to give any other deno- 
chief cauſes of the malignity mankind mination to : 'but if he would ſaunter | 
tave againſt one another. If a man with him from coffee houſe to coffee- : 1 
who is mad, and has taken it into houſe, and into St. James's Park, which 


vers, an 
ains, be- 
ö it.“ i 
ath bega ö 
d all his 


if he wa h nad, and 1 8 1 
read, an dt head he is a king, will content are places they much haunt, he would h 
When b limſelf with mock dradems, and the ſhew him great numbers of them; he — 7 
u wary robes of honour he can come need not be afraid of them, for although | i 

| there 
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50 
there was no in them, yet were 
they perfectly inoffenſive; they would 
talk for ever, and ſay nothing; were 
always in motion, and yet could not 
properly be ſaid ever to act. They have 
neither wit nor ſenſe of any kind; ang 
© yet, as they have no paſſions, they are 
6 7eldom guilty of ſo many indiſcretions 
© as other men: the only thing they can 
© be ſaid to have, is pride; and the only 
« way to find that out, is, by a ſtrut in 
© their gait, ſomething reſembling that 
© of the peacock's, which ſhews they are 
© conſcious (if they can be ſaid to have 
© any conſciouſneſs) of their own dig- 
© nity; and, like the peacock, their va- 
© nity is all owing to their fine feathers: 
© for they are generally adorned with all 
© the art imaginable. | 
But come, if you will go with me, 
©, you may ſee them; for now is the 
« time for them to peep abroad, which 
© they generally do about noon.” 
David and Spatter ſpent all that day 
in rambling about with theſe nobodies; 
for as Spatter knew their walks, they 
ſoon met whole cluſters of them. Da- 
vid found them juſt what his compa- 
nion had deſcribed them: and when 
they came home at night, he ſaid, it 
has been the moſt agreeable day he had 
ſpent a great while; for he was only 
burt by converſing with miſchievous 
animals; but theſe creatures appeared 
uite harmleſs, and they certainly were 
created for ſome wiſe purpoſe. They 
might, E. like cyphers in an ac- 
count, be of great uſe in the whole, 
though it was not to be found out by 
the narrow fight of ignorant mortals. 
Spatter made no other anſwer, but by 
uttering the word fools with ſome earn- 
eſtneſs ; a monoſyllable he always choſe 
to pronounce before he went to bed, in- 
ſomuch that it was thought by ſome 
who knew him, he could not ſleep with- 
out it. After this, they both retired 
to reſt, | 
The next day they accidentally met 
at a coffee-houſe an acquaintance of 
Spatter's, who behaved with that ex- 
treme civility and good-humour to eve- 
ry thing around him, that David took 
a great fancy to him, and reſolved to 
ſpend the day with him. They went 
all to a tavern to dinner, and there paſ- 
ſed a ſcene which would have been no 
ill entertainment to the true lovers of 
ridicule: the converſation turned moſtly 
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on the characters of the men beſt known 
about town. Mr. Varniſh,' for that 
was this gentleman's-name, found 
ſomething praiſe-worthy in every bod 
who was mentioned; be dropped all 
their faults, talked of nothing but their 
good qualities, and ſought out 
motives for every action that had any 
appearance of bad. He turned extra- 
vagance into generoſity, avarice into 
prudence, and fo on, through the whole 


e of virtues and vices; and 


when he was puſhed ſo home on an 
perſon's faults, that he could not in. 
tirely 1 them, he would only ſay, 
indeed, they were not what he wy 
wiſh them; however, he was ſure they 
had ſome good in them. On the con- 
trary, Spatter fell to cutting up every 
freſh perſon who was brought on the 
carpet, without any mercy. He load- 
ed them with blemiſhes, was filent on 
all their perfections, imputed good ac- 
tions to bad motives ; looked through 
the magnifying glaſs on all their de. 
fects, and through the other end of the 
perſpective on every thing commend- 
able in them: and, quite oppoſite to 
Mr. Varniſh, he always ſpoke in the 
affirmative when he was condemning; 
and in the negative when he was forced, 
in ſpite of himſelf, to allow the unfor- 
_ wretch, Nr te ſo horribly 
mauling, any ities, 

If the reader has a mind to have a 
lively idea of this ſcene, let him imagine 
to himſelf a contention between a pain- 
ter, who is finiſhing his favourite piece, 
and a man who places his delight in 
throwing dirt; as faſt as the one em- 
2 his art to make it beautiful, and 

ide it's blemiſhes, the other comes with 
ſhoals of dirt, and beſpatters it all over. 
And poor David was in the ſituation oſ 
a man who was to view the piece, which 
had thus alternately been touched by 
the. pencil, and daubed with mud, till 
it was impoſſible to gueſs what it on- 
22 was. Or if this will not give 
im an adequate idea of it, let hin 
fancy a vain man giving his own cha- 
rater, and arevengeful one giving that 
of his moſt inveterate enemy. This 
contraſt, in theſe two men, andthe eager- 
neſs with which they both eſpouſed 
their favourite topicks, one of prailing 
and the other of blaming, would hart 
been the higheſt diverſion to all tho 
men who make it their buſineſs to get 
toge 17 4 
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her ſuch nies, as, by oppo- 
Rad other, afford them 2 
laughter. 

But poor Mr, Simple looked on thin 

in another light; he was ſeriouſly conſi- 
deriug the motives from which they both 
ated: he could not help applaudin 
Mr, Varniſh 3 but then he was afraid 
leſt he ſhould be too credulous in his 

opinion, as he had often been al. 
ready; and in the end diſcover, that all 
this appearance of good-nature was not 
; founded on any real merit, as molt of the 
people they had talked of were ſtrangers 
to him; and he was not of the opinion, 
that the more ignorant a man is of an 
ſubje&, the more neceſſary it is to talk 
of it, He ſaid very little : but when 
he came home in the evening, he aſked 
Spatter, what could be the reaſon he ſo 
earneſtly inſiſted on putting the worſt 
conſtruction on every man's actions: 
who replied, that he hated detraRion as 
much as any man living, and was as 
willing to allow men the merit th 
really had; but he could not bear to ſee 
a fellow impoſing himſelf as a good- 
natured man on the world, only becauſe 
nature had given him none of that me- 
lancholy which phyſicians call by the 
name of the black blood, which makes 
him, to pleaſe himſelf, look on every 
thing on the beſt ſide. © I cannot ſay,* 
continued he, that gentleman is ill. 
© humoured ; but I am confident he has 
none of thoſe ſenſations which ariſe 
from goad-nature: for if the beſt friend 
che bad was in ever ſo deplorable a ſitu- 
* ation, I don't ſay he would do no- 
* thing to relieve him, but he would go 
on in his good-humoured way, and 
* feel no uneaſineſs from any thing he 
* ſuffered, This I ſay, only to ſhew 
jou, how deſirous I am of placing 
" things in the moſt favourable light: 
for it is rather my opinion, he is ſo 
* deſpicable a fellow, as to lead a life 
" of continual hypocriſy, and affects all 
* thatcomplaiſance onlyto deceive man- 
' kind, das he is no fool, he may 
think deeply enough to know, that 
* the praiſing of people for what they 
' don't deſerve, is che ſureſt way of 


making them contemptible, and lead- 


ing others into the thinking of their 
"faults. ., For with all his love of his 
* [pecies, I can't find it goes farther 
than words: I never heard of any 
thing remarkable he did to prove that 
love,” David ſaid, let what would 


_ endeavour to do it. 
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be the cauſe of hie gdod-humour, and 
apparent good-nature, yet if his actions 
were not conformable to his diſcourſe, 
he could not eſteem him; although he 
could not help being pleaſed with his 
converſation, - 8 5 

_ Thus they talked on from one ſub- 
ject to another, till they happened on 
revenge. David ſaid, of all things in 
the world, he ſhould hate a man who 
was of a vindictive temper ; for his 
part, he could never keep up ange 
againſt any one, even though he ſhould 
All he would do, 
when he found a man capable of hurt- 
ing him (unprovoked) was to avoid 
him. Indeed, Sir, ſays Spatter, I 
am not of your wind ; for I Think 
© there is nothing ſo pleaſant as re- 
« venge: I would purſue a man who 
© had injyred me, to the very brink of 
© life. I know it would be impoſſible 
© for me ever to forgive him; and I 
© would have him live, only that I 
might have the pleaſure of ſeeing him 
© miſerable.” David was amazed at 
this, and ſaid, * Pray, Sir, conſider, 
* as you are a Chriſtian, you cannot act 
© in that manner. Spatter replied, he 
was ſorry it was againſt the rules of 
Chriſtianity, but he could not help his 
temper: he thought forgiving any body 
a very great meanneſs, and he was ſure 
it was what he could never bring him- 
ſelf to. But as they were both tired, 
they ſeparated without any farther diſ- 
courſe on that ſubjeR for that night. 


CHAP. v. 


IN WHICH PEOPLE OF NO FORTUNE 
MAY LEARN WHAT MONSTROUS 
INGRATITUDE THEY ARE GUILTY 
OF, WHEN THEY ARE INSENSIBLE 
OF THE GREAT OBLIGATION OP 
BEING ILL-USEDz WITH MANY 
OTHER THINGS WHICH 1 SHALL 
NOT ACQUAINT THE READER 
WITH BEFORE-HAND. 


AVID could not ſleep that night 
for refleKing on this converſa- 


tion. He had never yet found any fault 


with Spatter, but his railing againſt 
others; and as he loved to excuſe every 
body till he found ſomething very bad 
in them, he imputed. it to his love of 
virtue and hatred of vice: but what be 


had jult been ſaying, made him think 
| H . him | 
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him a p__ damon, and he had the 
utmoſt horror for his principles; he re- 
ſolved therefore to ſtay no longer with 
him. He accordingly got up the next 
morning, and went out, without tak - 
ing leave or any notice of him, in order 
to ſeek a new lodging. 

In his. walk he met with Mr. Var- 
niſh, who accoſted him in the moſt 
agreeable manner, and aſked him if he 


would not take a turn in the Park with 


| him. The diſcourſe naturally fell on 
Spatter, as he was the perſon who in- 
troduced them to each other; and Var- 
niſh aſked David, how he could be ſo 
intimate with a man who did — 
but laugh at and ridicule him behi 
his back? This queſtion a little con- 
founded David, which the other per- 
ceiving, continued to aſſure him, that 
Spatter had repreſented him in ſeveral 
publick places as a mad-man, who had 
purſued a ſcheme which was never ca- 
payee of entering the brain of one in 
is ſenſes; — „ of hunting after a 
real friend. This, Sir, ſays Var- 
niſh, he ridiculed with more plea- 
« ſantry than I can remember; and, in 
© the end, ſaid you was as filly as a 
© little child, who cries for the moon.“ 
However difficult it was to raiſe Da- 
vid's reſentment, yet hè found an in- 
dignation within him at having his fa- 
vourite ſcheme made a jeſt of: for his 
man of goodneſs and virtue was, to 
him, what Dulcinea was to Don Quix- 
ote; and to hear it was thought impoſ- 
ſible for any ſuch thing to be found, 
had an equal effect on him as what 
Sancho had on the knight, when he 
told him, his great princeſs was winnow- 
ing of wheat, and ſifting corn. He 
cried out, * Is there a man on earth 
© who finds ſo much badneſs in his own 
© boſom, as to convince him (for from 
© thence he muſt be convinced) that 


nothing in a man who profeſſes him 
« ſelf a lover of revenge, and of an in- 
© exorable temper.” Varniſh ſmiled, 
and ſaid, if he would pleaſe to hear 
him, he would tell him Spatter's cha- 
racter, which, by what he had ſaid, he 
found he was wholly miſtaken in; for 
it was ſo odd a one, that nobody could 
find it out, unleſs they had converſed 
with him a great while; thyt, for his 

rt, he ſhould never have known it, 

id he not been told it by a man who 
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_ © juries; but that is his way. And 
© there is no ſuch thing in the world as 
* goodneſs? But I ſhould. wonder at 


vourite talent, he falls to abuſing hin 


had been a long time intimate with hin, 
and who knew the kiſtory of his whoke 
life. David ſaid he would be all at. 
tention, Then Mr. Varniſh went on 
as follows. f 

© You are to know, Sir, Mr. Spit. 
© ter's ill - nature dwells no where but 
© in his tongue; and the very people 
© whom he ſo induſtriouſly endeayoun 
© to abuſe, he would do any thing in 
his power to ſerve. I have know 
« inflances of his doing the beſt- natur. 
© ed actions in the world, and at the 
© ſame time abuſing the very perſon he 
* was ſerving. He deals out the words 
fool and knave with fuch liberality 
s behind people's backs, and finds 
«* ſuch a variety of epithets and meta. 
4 ous to convey thoſe ideas to perſons 
© before their faces, that he makes him. 
© ſelf many inveterate enemies, He, 
© indeed, ſoon forgets what he has ſaid, 
finds no ill-will in himſelf, and thinks 
© no more of itz but thoſe who har 
© what he hath ſaid openly againſt then 
in their abſence, or comprehend his 
s dark abuſe in their preſence, never 
forgive him, I myſelf was once 
© witneſs of his doing the moſt gen 
* rous thing in the world by a man 
© whom, the moment he was gone out 
© of the room, he fell to pulling t 
© pieces, in a manner as if he had beet 
© his greateſt enemy. What can 
£ the cauſe of it, I cannot imagin 
© whether, as you ſee, he has a great de 
of wit, ad it lies chiefly in ſatire 
© he does it in order to diſplay his parts 
© or whether it is owing to à natu 
c ſpleen in his temper, I cannot deter 
© mine. But as to his being of 2 1 
* vengeful temper, I can aſſure you 
is quite the eontraryy for I have ſer 
© himdofriendly things to people, whe 
C am certain, had done him great in 


great is his love of abuſe, that wie 
© no one elſe is talked of, to give bi 
© an opportunity of diſplaying his 


© (elf, and makes his own charalt 
much worſe than it is; for I 
© known him ſay ſuch things of! 
'© own principles, as would make u 
© one thick him the worſt creature 
© the _— and the next _ 
© quite the contrary; nay, I verily 
E lleve, this . fo Mengiy po 
© him, could he be put into a world! 
© himſelf, he would walk aboutabib 


6. him 


U 
if 


ſe1 


t himſelf even to inanimate things; for 


um 

vole . think he Would die of the ſpleen, 
« if it was not for that vent. He is 

tos « like a madmanz who, when he finds 
nothing elſe to cut and flaſh, turns 

pate his (word on himſelf.” 

but David's anger at Spatter's turning 

zepte tim into ridicule was now quite vaniſh- 

our: Wl ed, for rage never laſted above two mi- 


nutes with him; and he was glad to 
hear an account, which did not make 


tur. BN $patter ſo black as, ” his laſt conver- 
t the WH cation, he began to ſuſpe& him. On 
n he the other hand, he was pleaſed to think 
ord BY all the characters of men he had had 
ality WW from him were not ſo bad as he had 
finds ſented them; However, he re- 
neta- Wl ſolved to leave him; for nothing was 
rlons I more unpleaſunt to him than continual 


inveRivesz nor could he reſiſt an offer 
Mr. Varniſh made him of lodging in 
the ſame houſe with him, for in his 
company he always found himſelf 
baſed. .: | y 
rde next day Varniſh told him he 
would carry him to viſit my Lady ——, 
who was juſt come from abroad, where 
he believed he would be very well enter- 
fined, as her houſe was frequented by 
2 great deal of good company. David, 
who was never out of his way, very 
willingly accompanied him. There 
happened that afternoon to be only 
three ladies (who all appeared, by their 
manner, to be very intimate in the fa- 
nily) beſides the lady of the houſe, and 
young woman who lived with her. 
Our hero, on whoſe tenderneſs the leaſt 
appearance of grief in others made an 
immediate impreſſion, could not help 
obſerving, in the countenance of this 


you u young creature, a fixed melancholy, 

ve ſen which made him uneaſy, 

e, wb They had not been long ſeated before 

cat ug my Lady ſent her out of the room 

And for ſome trifle, ſaying, with a ſneer, 
ſe hoped the expectation of being a 


lady had not turned her head in ſuch a 


&roſs the room. Cynthia (for that was 
the young woman's — — her a 
dok, which at once expreſſed indigna- 
ien and ſhame at being thus treated; 
vith ſuch a mixture of ſoftneſs, as 
plainly proved the was ſorry ſhe had ſo 
nuch reaſon to deſpiſe the perſon ſhe 
bed to love. As ſoon as the was 
p0'*" ont out of the room, my lady, with- 
vor 90 * any reſerve, began to declare, what 
_ r ungrateful creature ſhe was; faid, 
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manner that ſire had forgot to walk 
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the had taken her into her houſe from 
mere compaſſion, uſed her as well as if 
ſhe had been her neareſt relation; and 
the reward ſhe had for all this, was 
the wretch's endeavouring to draw in 
her nephew (a boy about ſeventeen) to 
marry her. David, who utterly deteſted 
all ingratitude, 
of my lady's ſide ; but then he could 
not help reflecting, that inſult was not 
the proper manner of ſhewing reſent- 
ment for ſych uſage; if Cynthia was 
really guilty of ſuch a piece of treachery, 
he thought it would be better to part 
with ſuch a wretch, than to keep her 
only to abuſe her, | 

The other ladies gave ſeveral inſtan- 
ves of the ingratitude of thoſe low meant 
animals, who were forced to be depen - 
dants, declaring, that, from the experi- 
ence they had had of the badneſs of the 
world, they were almoſt tempted to 
ſwear they would never do any thing to. 
ſerve any body; at the ſame time giving 
very broad hints, what a vaſt reſtraint 
this would be upon their inclinations, 
which naturally led them to good. 

One of the ladies, amongſt ſeveral - 
others, gave the following inſtance how 
ungratetul the world was: that ſhe had 
bred up a young woman from her child- 
hood, who was, indeed, the daughter of 
a man of faſhion, a very good friend of 
her's, for which reaſon ſhe took to her, 
purely from good-naturez but when 
the came to be old enough to be capable 
of being of ſervice, ſhe only defired the 
wench to keep her houſe, to take care 
of her children, to overlook all her ſer- 
vants, to be ready to ſit with her when ſhe 
called her, with many more trifling 
things ; and Madam grew out of hu- 
mour at it, although ſhe never put the 
creature at all on the footing of a ſer- 
vant, nor paid her any wages as ſuch, 
but looked on her as her companion. 
Indeed, continued ſhe, © I ſoon grew 
weary of it; for the girl pined and 
© cried in ſuch a manner, I could not 
© bear the ſight of her. I did not dare 
© to ſpeak to the mynx, which I never 
© did but in the gentleſt terms, only to 
© tell her what a ſituation ſhe was in, 
© and how unbecoming it was in her to 
© think herſelf on a footing with peo- 
© ple of fortune; for that ſhe was left 
© by. her father on the world, without 
© any proviſion, and was beholden to 
© me for every thing ſhe had. And I 


do aſſure you, I never talked to her in 
| Ha this 


n in his mind to be 
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© this manner but the had tears in her 
© eyes for a week afterwards." | 
|| the company, except David, 
Joined with this lady in condemning the 
or girl's monſtrous ingratitude j but 
he could. not forbear telling her he 
thought it was a little unkind in her to 
upbraid ſo unfortunate a perſon as the 
young woman ſhe had been talking of, 
with any favours ſhe conferred on her. 
On this enſued a diſcourſe between the 
four ladies concerning obligation and 
ingratitude, of which J really cannot 
remember one word. 
When the two gentlemen got home, 
David ſaid to his companion, he had a 
at curioſity to hear Cynthia's ſtory z 
Er there was ſomething ſo good- natured 
in her countenance, that he was very 
much inclined to believe my Lady 
had not repreſented the caſe fairly; add- 
ing, that he ſhould be obliged to him, 
if he would carry him the next day to 
ſee Cynthia alone; for he had obſerved 
by my lady's converſation, that ſhe was 
to go out of town in the morning, and 
ſhould leave Cynthia at home, Var- 
niſh, who was all complaiſance, readily 
complied with his requeſt, for he had 
a long time been intimate in the family, 
and had admittance as often as he 
leaſed; only he told him, he mult leave 
ies there ſome time, being obliged to 
meet a gentleman at a coffee-houſe, 
This gave David an opportunity of 
being alone with Cynthia, which he 
eagerly embraced, to tell her, that he 
faw by her look and manner ſhe was 
very unhappy, and begged, if it was 
any way in his power to ſerve her, ſhe 
would let him know it; for nothing 


in this world was capable of giving 


him ſo much pleaſure, as relieving the 
diſtreſſed. Cynthia at firſt replied, 
that ſhe dared not ever receive any more 
obligations; ſor ſhe had already ſuffered 
ſo much by accepting them, that ſhe 
heartily wiſhed ſhe had gone through 
all the miſeries poverty could have 
brought upon her, rather than have en- 
dured half what ſhe had done for living 
in plenty at another's expence. 

Bur, at laſt, hy the innocence of Da- 
vid's looks, and the ſincerity which was 


viſible in his manner of expreſſing him- 


| felf, ſhe was prevailed on to relate the 
hiſtory of her life; which will be the 
ſubject of another chapter. 


. 
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ally teazing me. 


ing, while it was denie 


CHAP, vi. 


IN WHICH 18s DISPLAYED THE My. 
SFRY YOUNG PERSONS Who 
HAVE ANY TASTE SUFFER, UN. 
LESS THEY ARE BRED UP WITH 
REASONABLE PROPLE. 


T Cannot ſay I ever had any hap. 
« pinels in my life; for while I 
© was young I was bred up' with m 
« father and mother, who, without de. 
„ ſigning me any harm, were continu. 
I loved reading, 
and had a great deſire of attaining 
© knowledge z but, whenever I aſked 
© queſtions of any kind whatſoever, I 
« was always told, ſuch things were not 
0 mow for girls of my age to know, 
© If I was pleaſed with any book above 
© the malt filly Rory or romance, it waz 
© taken from me for Miſs mult not 
© enquire too far into things, it would 
© turn her brain; ſhe had better mind 
© her needle work, and ſuch things as 
were uſeful for women! reading and 


© pouring on books would never get me 


© a huſb ind. Thus was I condemned 
© to ſpend my youth, the time when 
© our imagination is at the higheſt, and 
ve are capable of maſt pleaſure, with- 
© out being indulged in any one thing 
© Tliked, and obliged to employ myſelf 
© in what was fanci:d by my miſtaken 
parents to be for my improvement, 
© although in reality it was nothing 
© more than what any perſon, a degree 
© above a natural fool, might learn 21 
© well in a very ſmall time, as ina 
© thouſand ages. And what yet aggra- 
© vated my misfortunes was, my having 
© a brother who hated reading to ſuch 
a degree, that he had a perfect averſion 
© to the very fight of a book; and he 
© mult be cajoled or whipped into learn- 

1 me, who had 
© the utmoſt eagerneis for it. Young 
© and unexperienced as I was in the 
* world, I could not help obſerving the 


error of this conduct, and the impol- 


* ſibility of ever making him get any 
© learning that could be of uſe'to hin, 
© or of preventing my loving it. 

I had two filters, whoſe behaviour 
© was more ſhocking to me than that of 
© my father and mother; becauſe, u 
© we were more of an age, we -— 
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4 more eenſtantly together. I ſhould 


« have loved them with the ſincereſt af- 


« fe&ion, if they had hehaved to me in 


1 41 manner I could have berne with pa · 
10 t tiencer they neither of them were to 
No be reckoned amongſt the ſillieſt of wo- 


n 8 men, and hd both ſome ſwall glim- 
« mering rays of paits and wit, To this 
« was owing all their faults; for they 
« wete fo partial to themiclves, they 
( miſtook this taint dawn of day for the 
« ſun in it's meridianz and from graſp- 
ing at what they could not attain, 
« obſcured and rendered uſeleſs all the 
« uncerttanding they really had. From 
© hence they took an iuveterate hatred 
io me, hecaule moſt of our acquaint- 
6 ance allowed me to have more wit 
« than they had; and when I ſpoke, I 
(was generally liſtened to with moſt 
« attention, I don't ſpeak this from 
vanity ; for I have been ſo teazed and 
6 tormented about wit, I really wiſh 
i there was no ſuch thing in the world. 
Jam very certam the woman who is 
( poſſeſſed ot it unleſs ſhe can be fo 
« peculiarly happy as to live with people 
void of envy, had better be without 
it. The fate of. thoſe perſons who 
t hive wit, is no where ſo well de- 
ſeribed, as in thole excellent lines in 
the Eſſay on Criticiim, which are 
ſo exactly ſuited to my preſent pur- 
pole, | cannot forbear repeating them 
to you, 5 


Unhappy wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
« Atones not for that envy which it brings; 
Ig youth alone it's empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vauity is loft: | 
« Like ſome fair flower the early ſpring 
« ſupplies, ; | 
That gaily blooms, but e' en in blooming 
« dies. 
„ What is this wit which moſt our cares 
1 employ? : 
« The owner's wife that other men enjoy: 
« The moſt cur tr: uble ſtill, when moſt 
« admir'd ; 
* The more we giye, the more is ſtill re- 
; «c quir'd, 8 
The fame with pains we gain, but loſe 
« with eaſe; x 
dure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe: 
«Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous 


"46 un: 
By fools *tis hated, and by knaves un- 


1aviour 

that of done.“ 

uſe, u . | 

e were never fpoke, but I was a wit; if 


6 more I was filent, it was contempt, I cer- 


taiply would not deiga to converſe 


© with ſuch as they were, Thus 
* whatever I did diſabliged them and 
it was impoſſible to be otherwiſe, as 
© the cauſe of their diſpleaſure was what 
I could not remove. I ſhould have 
© been very well pleaſed with their eon- 
© verſation, if they had been contented 
© to have been what nature deſigned 
them; for humour, and a deſire 
* to pleaſe, 18 all I wiſh for in a com- 
«* pamion 3 for, in my opinion, being 
inoffenſive goes a great way in ren- 
« dering any perſon — but ſo 


little, did they ſhew to me, that every 


word I ſpoke was miſunderſtood, and 
turned to my diſadvantage. I remem- 
©. ber. once, on my laying I would fol- 


low my inclinations while they were 


© innocent, and no ill conſequences at- 
© tended them; my eldeſt ſiſter made 


me ſo abſurd an anſwer, I cannot help 


© relating it to you: for the ſaid, ſhe 
did not at all doubt but I would fol- 
low my inclinations; ſhe was really 


afraid what I ſhould-come to, as ſhe 


© ſaw I fancied it a ſign of wit to be 


© libertinez a word which ſhe: choſe to 
thunder often in my ears, as ſhe had 


heard me frequently expreſs.a parti- 
* cular averſion to thoſe of our ſex who 
* deſerve it. Indeed, ſhealways exulted 
in ſaying any thing ſhe thought could 
hurt me: if. I dropt an unguarded 
© word or expreſſion 1. could poſſibly 
© lay hold on, to turn into what they 
© thought ridicule, the joy it gave th 
« was incredible; if I took up a books 
they could not comprehend, they ſud- 
* denly grew very modeſt, and did not 
© pretend to know what was only fit 
for the learned. It is really enter- 
taining to ſee the ſhifts people make 
to conceal from themſelves their own 
want of capacities; for whoever really 
has ſenſe, will underſtand whatever is 


writ in their own language, although . 


o 

6 

c 

« 

c 

© they are entirely ignorant of all others, 
* with an exception only of the techni- 
© cal terms of ſciences, But I was 
o 
* 
= 
o 
6 


once acquainted with an old man, 


who, from a ſmall ſuſpicion that he 
was not thought by the world to be 
extremely wiſe, was always conſider- 


ing which way he ſhould flatter him- 


© ſelf that the fault was not in him, 
© but owing to ſome accident; till at 
© lait he hit on the thought that his 
© folly was cauſed by his father's ne- 
« cle of him; for he did not at all 
6 {eem to doubt but he ſhould have bad 
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* as much fenfe as unother, if he had 
but underſtood Greek and Latin. As 
« if languages had a charm in them 
* which could banith all ſtupidity and 
o nonſenſe from thoſe who underſtood 
them. But to proceed in my ſtory, 
If youth id livelineſs ſometimes 
© Jed me into any action, which they, 
* in their riper judgments, (for the 
« youngeſt of them was five years older 
„than myſelf) termed indiſcretions, 
« they immediately thanked God, though 
> they had no wit, they had common 
©: ſenſe, and knew how to conduct them- 
« ſelves in life, which they thought 
© much more valuable; but theſe wits 
« had never any judgment. This is 4 
«© miſtake. which prevails — in 
ariſes from 


© the world; and, I believe, 


© the ſtrong deſire moſt men have to be 
thought witty ; but when they find 
© jt is impoſſible, they would willingly 


_ © be thought to have a contempt for it; 


and perhaps they ſometimes have the 
* art of flattering themſelves to ſuch a 
degree, as really to believe they do de- 


ſpiſe it: for men often impoſe ſo much 


4 on their own underſtandings, as td 
< triumph in thole very things they 
« would be aſhamed of, if their ſelf-love 
< would but permit them for a moment, 
©* to fee things clearly as they are; they 
go beyond the jack-daw in the fable, 
© who never went farther than to ſtrut 
© about in the peacock's feathers, with 
* a deſign of impoſing on others. For 
© they endeavour ſo long to blind othet 
men's eyes, that at laſt they quite 


. © darken their own; and although in 


« their nature they are certainly daws, 
« yet they find a method of perſuading 
© themſelves that they are peacocks. But 


_ © notwithſtanding all the induſtry people 


* may make uſe of to blind themſelves, 
« ;f wit conſiſts, as Mr. Locke ſays, in 


- © the aſſemblage of ideas, and judgment 


« in the ſeparating them; I really be- 
« lieve the perſon who can join them 
« with the moſt propriety, will ſeparate 
© them with the greateſt nicety. A me- 
« taphor from mechaniſm, I think, will 
© yery plainly illuſtrate my thoughts on 
© this ſubje&: for let a machine, of any 
© kind, be joined together by an inge- 
« nious artiſt, and 1 dare ſay, he will 
© be beſt able to take it apart again: a 
© bungler, or an ignorant perſon, per- 
© haps, may pull it aſunder, or break it 
to pieces; but to ſeparateit nicely, and 


2 know how to divide it in the-right 


e —— will certainly be the beſt per. 0 fl 
© formed by the man who had wh 

enough to ſet it together. But with 4 
ſtrong paſſions, and lively imagina- 1 ſe 
« tions, people may — be led i de 
© into errors, although their judgments \ he 
© are ever ſo goody and when perſont; t (lo, 
who are eſteemed by the world t9 Cit! 
« 
6 
* 
o 


have wit, are guilty of any failing; © ha 
all the envious (and I am afraid they tin 
are too great a part of the human ſpe- F ref 
2 ſet up a general outcry 5 © deg 
them. 


David, into whoſe head not one en. 6 one 
vious thought ever entered, could eaſily um 
comprehend the reaſonableneſs of what "env 
Cynthia ſaid, though he was at a loſt abo 
for examples of ſuch behaviour, but was abu 
too well pleaſed with: her manner of Wl * a de 
talking, to interrupt her : and ſhe thut # ſely 


continued her ſtory, + ©. fro 
© We had a young couſin lived with © cour 
© us, who was the daughter of my fa- treat 


© ther's brother, ſhe was the oddeſt cha- they 
© rafter I ever knew; for ſhe certainly Wl * little 
© could not be ſaid to have any under. WW an 
© ſtanding, and yet ſhe had one of the Wl © by v 
* ſtrongeſt ſigns of ſenſe that could be: very 
for ſhe was ſo conſcious of her defet MI * fo. 

© that way, that it made her ſo baſhful WJ * uſed: 


© ſhe never ſpoke but with fear and © mode 


© trembling, leſt ſhe ſhould make ber- from 
© ſelf ridiculous. This poor creature WM © fire o 
© would have been made a perfect mope Wl © pertir 
© had it not been for me; for ſhe was I © thing 
© the only perſon I ever ſubmitted io * Icon 
© flatter, I always approved whatevet WW the m 
© the ſaid, and never failed aſking her WW the w 
© opinion, whenever I could contrive to Wl © peopli 
do it without appearing to make a jeſt 
of her. This was the higheſt joy to 
© my ſiſters, who thought that in this] only 
© inſtance, at leaſt, they could prove my 


© want of ſenſe, and their own ſuperio-Wf * theſe ; 
© rity; for their delight was in making WW © humo1 
© a butt of this poor girl, by rallying, i ment t 
nas they were pleaſed to term it, and © of infir 
c putting her out of countenance.” © faults 

Pray, Madam, ' ſaid David, whit Wh 


© is the meaning of making a butt of ary 
© one?* Cynthia replied, It is ſetting 
© up a perſon as a mark to be ſcornet 
© and pointed at for ſome defect of bodj 
© or mind, and this without any offence 
© committed, ' to provoke ſuch treat 
© ment; nay, on the contrary, it gene 
© rally falls on the baſhful and inne 
© cent; and when a poor creature! 
© thus undeſervedly put to the torme! 
© of feeling the. uneaſy * 
< 
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" « ſhame, the ralliers enult in the 
thoughts of their own wit, To be 
th « witty without either blaſphemy, ob- 
* 6 ſcenity, or ill · nature, requires a great 
10 « deal more than every perſon, who 
ith « heartily defires the reputation of being 
« ſo, can come up to; but I have made 
t9 6 it my obſervation, in all the families I 
© have ever ſeen, that if any one perſon 
tin it is more remarkably filly than the 
$ reſt, thoſe who approach in the next 
degree to them, always deſpiſe them 
the moſtz they are as glad to find any 
tone below them, whom they may tri- 
© umph over and laugh at, as they are 
t envious and angry to ſee any one 
« above them; as cowards kick and 
6 abuſe the perſon who is known to be 
5 a degree more timorous than them- 
$ ſelves, as much as they tremble at the 
« frown of any one who has more 
courage. Thus my ſiſters always 


they upbraided me with being a wit; 
© little knowing, that if that term has 
© any meaning at all, when it is uſed 
6 by way of contempt, they were the 
very people who deſerved to be called 
'© ſo, For if I underſtand it, it is then 
© uſed to ſignifya perſon with but a very 
© moderate ſhare. of underſtanding, who 
from affectation, and an inſatiable de- 
© fire of being thought witty, grows im- 
© pertinent, and ſays all the ill-natured 
things he can think of. For my part, 
I conceive all manner of raillery to be 
© the moſt diſagreeable converſation in 
the world, unleſs it be amongſt thoſe 
people who have politeneſs and deli- 
eacy enough to rally in the manner La 
© Bruyere ſpeaks of; that is, to fall 
© only on ſuch frailties as people of 
© ſenſe voluntarily give up to cenſure: 
© theſe are the beſt ſubjeAs to diſplay 
© humour, as it turns into a compli- 
© ment to the perſon rallied, being a ſort 
* of inſinuation that they have no greater 
* faults to be fallen upon. 

© When I was about ſixteen, I be- 
© came acquainted with a young lady, 
in whoſe converſation I had the nt- 
* moſt- pleaſure 3. but I had not often 
© an opportunity of ſeeing her: for as 
„ ſhe was too fond of reading, my mo- 
* ther was frightened out of her wits, 
* to think what would become of us, 
"if we were much together. I verily 
* believe, ſhe thought we ſhould draw 
* circles, and turn conjurers. Every 
new acquaintance we 'had- increaſed 


treated my couſin as a fool, while 


- 
* my ſiſter's averſion to me; for as l 
« was generally liked beſt, they wert 
*-in a continual rage at ſeeing I was 
*'taken ſo much notice of, But the 
only proof of their ſenſe they ever 
« gave me, was the being irritated more 
© than vſual, at the ae which 
was ſhewn me by this young woman; 
* for fince they could be ſo low as to 
be envious, there was more under- 
* ſtanding in being ſo at my attaining 
© what was really valuable, than at 
© what was of no conſequence, and 
gave me no other pleaſure but finding 
© 1t was in my power to give it; which 
* was the caſe with moſt of the people 
I converſed with. . 

© When I was ſeventeen, my mother 
* died, and after that I got with more 
freedom to my companion; for my 


father did not trouble himſelf muc 


© about me, he had given way to my 
© mother's method of educating me, 
© as indeed he always complied with 
© her in every thing; not that he had 
© any extraordinary affection for her, 
© but ſhe was one of thoſe ſort of wo- 
© men, who, if they ance take any thin 
© in their heads, will never be quiet aul 
© they have attained it; and as he was 
of a diſpoſition which naturally loved 
© quietnels, he would ſooner conſent to 
any thing than hear a noiſe. 

One day at dinner, my father told 
© me, if I would be a good girl, I 
©* ſhould be married very ſoon. I Jaugh- 
© ed, and ſaid, I hoped I ſhould ſee 
© the man who was to be my huſband, 


at leaſt an hour before-hand, «« V 


« yes,” replied he, “you ſhall ſee him 
« time enough; but it ſuffices I have 
« an offer for you, which I think to 
« your advantage, and I expect your 
% obedience; you know, your mother 
« always obeyed me, and I will be 
« maſter of my own family.“ I really 
* could hardly forbear laughing in his 
© face; but as I thought that would be 
very unbecoming in me to my father, 
© I turned the diſcourſe as faſt as pof- 
© ſible. My ſiſters both fell out a laugh- 
© ing; one cried, * Oh! now we ſhall 
« have fine diverſion, Cynthia will be 
« a charming miltreſs of a family. I 
« wonder which of her books will teach 
© her to be a houſewife,” —©<© Ves, 
© ſays the other, © undoubtedly her 
„ huſband will be mightily pleaſed, 
© when he wants his dinner, to find 
« ſhe has been all the morning divert- 
8 a | « ing 
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ic ing herſelf with reading, and forgot 
* to order any; which I dare ſay will 
© be the caſe.'* I had now been fo 
© Jong uſed to them, that what they 
© ſaid, gave me no manner of concern, 
© and I was ſeldom at the trouble of an- 
« ſwering them. _ 

© The next day my father brought a 
© country gentleman home to dinner 
© with him, who was a perfect firan- 
© ger to me: I did not take much no- 
E tice of him, for he had nothing ge- 


4 markable in him; he was neither 


© handſome nor ugly, tall nor ſhort, 
4 old ner young; he had ſomething, 
© indeed, of a ruſticity in his perſon; 


_ © what he ſaid, had nothing entertain» 


© ing in it, either in a ſerious or merry 
© way, and yet it was neither filly nor 
© ridiculous. In ſhort, I might be in 


© company with a thouſand ſuch ſort 


© of men, and quite forget I had ever 
© ſeen them: but I was greatly ſur» 
< prized after dinner, at my father's 
© calling me out of the room, and tell» 


'© ing me, that was the gentleman he 


© deligned for my huſband ; that he 


expected me to receive him as ſuch, 


© and he would take the firſt op- 
c portunity to leave us together, that 
© my lover might explain himſelf. 
© Which, as ſoon as he could contrive 
© it, he did, by ſending my ſiſters and 
© couſin, one after another, out of the 
© room, and then withdrawing himſelf. 
© T had ſo ridiculous an idea of being 
© thus ſhut up with a ſtranger, in order 
© to be made love to, that I could not 
© reſiſt the temptation of making a lit- 
© tle diverſion with a perſon who ap- 
c 8 to me in ſo deſpicable a light. 
The gentleman took three or four 
© ſtrides acroſs the room, looked out of 
© the window once or twice, and then 
© turned to me, with an aukward bow, 
© and an irreſiſtible air, (as I fancy he 
© thought it) and made me the polite 
© compliment, of telling me, that he 
© ſuppoſed my father had informed me 
© that they two were agreed on a bar» 
© gain.“ I replied, “ did not know 
% my father was of any trade, or had 


% any goods to diſpoſe of; but if he 


% had, and they could agree on their 


, terms, he. ſhould have my conſent, 


« for I never interfered with any buſi- 
« neſs of my father's: and went on 
© ratthing a good while, till he was 


- © quite out in his catechiſm, and knew 
not what to ſay, But he ſoon re- 


© colleed himſelf, for he had all th 
© aſſurance of a man, who. from know. 
© ing he has a good fortune, thinks he 
© does every woman an honour he con. 
* deſcends to {peak to; and aſſured me, 
© I muſt interfere in this buſineſs as it 
© more particularly concerned me. In 
& ſhort, Madam,” continued he, ©« [ 
© have ſeen you two or three times, 
„although you did not know it; [ 
4% like your perſon, hear you have had 
« a ſober education, think. it time te 
« have an heir to my eſtate, and am 


(fol 
6 the 
tit p 
« ſen; 
t ed, 
give 
one 
«© how 
« cure 
6 ſhou 
« tirec 
a m 


% willing, if you conſent to it, to make * 
« you my wife; notwithſtanding your . * 


« father tells me, he can't lay you down 
«© above two thouſand pounds, I am 
*© none of thoſe nonſenſical fools that 
% can whine and make romantick loye, 
J leave that to younger brothers, let 
« my eſtate ſpeak for me; I ſhall ex. 
„ pect nothing from you but that you Bi, ., h 
« will retire into the country with me,. | | 
% and take care of my family, I muſt . 10 If 
& inform you, I ſhall deſire to have Fe 
« every thing in order; for I love good .* 
t eating and drinking, and have 
* uſed to have my own humour from than 1 
* my youth, which, if you will ob- gf 

« ſerve and comply with, I ſhall be eil te 
6 very kind to you, and take care Will , I d 
*« of the main chance for you and 
« your children.“ I made him a low nd 7 
« curtſy, and thanked him for the ho- d ! 
nour he intended me; but told him, rd or 


light 
( their 
men 
on fi 
but f 
( think 


© I had no kind of ambition to be his | 
© upper ſervantz though, indeed, I bb c 
© could not help wondering how it was vo q 4 y 
© poſſible for me to eſcape beingcharm- WY e 
© ed with his genteel manner of ad- by 

« dreſſing me, I then aſked him how f ft 1 
© many offices he had allotted for me 5 r 
© to poker, for thoſe great advantages WW th 
he had offered me, of ſuffering me o vit s 
humour him in all his whims, and to f - b Y 
© receive meat, drink, and lodging at WW _ Y . 
© his hands; but hoped he would allow WF. . | 1 
© me ſome ſmall wages, that I might WW. "3 

© now and then recreate myſelf with 285 
© my fellow. ſervants. In ſhort, my ur bool 
© youth led me into indulging myſelf Well 
* 1n a fooliſh ridicule, for which I nov Bi. ve by p 
© condemn myſelf, He grew ang) Mae 1 


at my laughing at him, and left me, 7 
8 8 he ſhould let my father knov mens 22 
in what manner I had uſed him; tht BY 8. f 
© I might very likely repent the refuſ- in 1s 1 
© ing him, for ſuch eſtates as his were ary of 
6 not to be met with every day. m I 
6 on 
I could not help refſecting l/ e four 


* 


i folly of thoſe. women who proſtitute 
i 4 , (for T "hall alwa s call 
Cit proſtitution, for a woman who has 
c ſenſe, and has been tolerably educat- 
ed, to marry a clown and a fool) and 
« give ul ee which every 
i one who has taſte enough to know 
« how to employ their time, can pro- 
« cure for themſelves, though they 
« ſhou!d be obliged to live ever ſo re- 
tired, only to know they haye married 
(a man who has an eftate; for they 
« yery often have no more command 
«of it, than if they were perfect 
« ſtrangers. * Some men, indeed, de: 
« light in ſeeing their wives finer than 
« their neighbours; which, to thoſe wo; 
( men, whoſe whole thoughts are fixed 
© on fine cloaths, may be a pleaſure; 
© but for my part; I ſhould in that cale 
think myſeIF Juſt in the ſituation of 
© the horſe” Who wears gaudy trappings 
' only to gran his maſter's vanity, 
i whilſt he himſelf js not at all confi, 
dered in them. I was certain I could 
live much more to my ſatisfaQtion on 


than I could do with ſubjecting my- 
ſelf to the humours of a man I muſt 
have always. difliked and 1 024-7 i 
* 1 don't know how it was brought 
about, but this man married my ſe- 
cond ſiſter, and ſhe took the other 
away with her, ſo that I was happily 
rid of them both. My father was 
rery angry with me for the preſent; 
but I thought that would be ſoon over, 
and did not at all doubt his being re · 
conciled to me again. I now began 
to flatter myſelf, that I ſhould lead a 
life perfectly ſuitable to my taſte ; my, 
— was very fond of me, for 1 
was the only woman ſhe had ever met, 
with, who had not ſhewn a contempt, 
for her. J carried her with me where- 
ever I went, and had the pleaſure of, 
ſeeing I'Was the cauſe of her, being 
lappy.. I converſed as much as 

plealed with my beloved companion, 
ind books and friendſhip ſhared my, 
peaceſul hours. But this 1:ſted, but 
a very ſhort time; for my ſather, in, 
tie heat of his anger againſt me, 
made a will, in which he left ipe no- 
thing; and before his rage abated 
enough for him to alter it, he died of 
in apoplexy, As ſoon as my filters, 
teard of his death, they hurried to 
own, 'when the will was ee 
hey found I way excluded from hav- 
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the intereſt of my own little fortune, 


/ 


80 


„n en ez 8 
© ing any ſhare in my father's fortunes 


© they triumphed over me with all the 


© inſolence imaginable, and vented all 
© their uſual reproaches; ſaying, it was 
* impoſſible but that a perfon of 

great wit and genius muſt be able to 
« provide for myte | 


Thus this unpardonable 
* crime of being thought to have more 
« ſenſe than they had, was never to be 
© forgiven; they . ſtaid no longer in 
© town, than while they were ſet» 
« tling their affairs, and left me with 
but five guineas, which I happened 
© to have ſaved out of my pocket mo · 
© ney, while my father was alive. The 
4 28 woman I have ſo often men- 
« tioned to you, was ſo generous as to 
© let me have all the little money, ſhe 
© was miſtreſs: of. I wiſh nothing ſo 
much as to ſee her again; but while 
© I was abroad, ſhe, and her brother 
© went from their father's houſe, on his 
© bringing home à motherein · law, and 
© I cannot hear what is become of them. 
© Whilſt I was in this ſituation, my 
© Lady . with whom. T had tad 
© a ſmall acquaintance for ſome time, 
© took ſuch a fancy to me, ſhe paid 
© me to come and live with her; ſhe 
© ſeemed as if ſhe loved me, and I was 
6 NN h of the world to think 
© ſhe did ſo, She was going abroad g 
© and as I had a great defire, to {ee mare 
© countries than my own, I propoſed 
to myſelf a great deal of pleaſure in 
«© going with her; the only regret I had 
« was in leaving my dear companion, 


< but I was not in circumſtances to re- 


« fuſe my Lady 2 offer. 
And now I am come to the con- 


cluſion of my hiſtory, whilſt I went | 
under the denomination of a wit, and gy 


« 

- 

© am really quite tired of talking; but 

if you have a cuxioſity to know the 

« reſt of my hiſtory, and will favoun me 

« with your company to-morrow, I will 

© reſume it. in 4 
David aſſured ker, nothing could 

oblige bim more, and in à little while 

took his leave of her for that niit. 
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If, they did not doubt 
© but I could ſhift very well without 
money. 
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FORMED FROM A wir INTO.A 
”POAD-EATER, WITHOUT ANY y- 
- \SIBLE CHANGE IN EITHER HER 
- *PERSON OR BEHAVIOUR. | 


* 1 went exactly at the time 
_F appointed the god /, and, after 
e little diſcourſe, 205 ia went on 
with her ſtory, as follows, 

+ I think I left off at my going 
© abroad with my lady. My coufin 
© went home to live with her mother; 
ns they had but a ſmall income 


2 to them, I ſhould have been hear - 


© tily glad if it had been in my power 
© to haye increaſed it, I forgot to tell 
© you, that my brother died at ſchool, 


hen he was fifteen z fol he had but 


« a weakly conſtitution, and the conti- 
© nual tormenting and whipping him, 
© to make him learn his book, (which 
© was utterly impoſſible) had ſuch an 
effect on the poor boy, it threw him 
* into a conſumption, of which he died. 
© T ſhall not undertake to give you a 
# deſcription of the countries through 
s which we paſſed; for as we were only 
© to make the tour of Prance and Italy 
24 A on have read a hundred 
« defe prion of them already, The 
© lady I went with had ſomething ver 

©* amiable in her manner, and at fir 

* behaved d me with ſo much good - 
© nature, that I loved her with the ut- 


4 moſt ſincerity. I dyelt with pleaſure 
oon the thoughts of the obligations 1 


«owed her, as I fancied ſhe was gene- 


« rous og to'delight in conferrin 
* them; and I had none of that ſort © 


| © pride, by fools miſtaken for greatneſs 


of mind, which makes people diſgain 


| © the receiving obligations; for I think 


* the only meanneſi conſiſts in accept- 
© ing, and not gratefully acknowledg- 
em. Fhad learned Preneß; 
9 that js, I had read ſome French books 
s with the help of a dictionary, to ſa - 
© tisfy my own curioſity, for nobody 
* had ever taught me any thing; on the 
© contrary, I was to be kept back as 
much as poſſible, for fear I yoo 
& know too much. But the little I ha 
? learned by myſelf helped me, when I 
© came into the 2 to talk it to- 
„ terably well. My | y ==——— could 
6 not ſpeak; it at all; and as ſhe did 
nt cars to take each pains while we 
were "at Paris, which was a whole 


a 
4 
+ winter, we herded moſtly amoogſt the 


Botz. 
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© I was now in ths. placg of 
4 er re ied to 15 te 
« whereIhad every thing in g ty te 
and yet I'was,more miſerablethan Pk « 
* Perhaps you will wonder what cauſe tt 
* my unhappineſs ; but I was to appex; 11 


© in a character I could not bear, name. 11 
c 55 that of a toad-eater: and what 1 
© hurt me moſt, was, that my lady her. ta 
* ſelf ſoon began to take pains to throw ty 
* me into jt as much as poſſible c 
David begged an explanation of what c 8 


ſhe meant by a toad-eater; for he ſaid ' fi 
t was a term he had never heard before, Gin 
On which Cynthia replied, * I don't t fo 


« wonder, Sir, you never heard of it; l D 
with I had ſpent my life without wha 
* knowing the meaning of it it zz WW whit 
© metaphor taken from a mountebank\ t ha 
* boy who eats toads, in order to be * in 
8 his maſter's {ill in expelling poiſon; Wl me 
© it is built on a ſuppoſition, (vhich b litt 
eam afraid is too generally true) ht (1 
0 people who are ſo unhappy ay to be del 
in a ſtate of dependance; are forced io * of 
do the moſt nauſeous things that can WW * hat 
© be thought on, to pip and humour bei 
© their patrone. And the metaphor m of! 
# by carried on yet fartherz for mo 6 ras 
« people have ſo much the art of tor. eve 
© menting, that every time they han * vier 
* made the poor creatures they have in of 
their wy ſwallow a toad, they gin * thei 
them ſomething W it again, that WJ * bod 
et y muy be ready fo fallow t mu 
next they think proper to prepare for I m 
them that is, when they have abuſed WY * deli; 
and fooled them, 9e Hamlet dn, * ranc 


© to the top of their bent, they gro * thei! 
« ſoft * a them again, 4c t ſenſi 
« poſe to have it in, their power w vel) 
© plague them the more. The ſatire of BF * Eve' 


© the expreſſion, in reality, falls on th * enjo) 
* perſon who is mean enough to aft in © knov 
* ſocruel a manner to their dependant; * fo v. 
„but ag it is no uncommon: thing for dein 
0 le to make uſe of terms they © 7 
don't underſtand, it is generally uſe, * lign 
* by way of deriſion, to E vofortun "to ha 
1 wretch who is thrown into ſuch a ni: . one; 
$ ſepable ſituation, * lette i 
remember once I went with ny dhe it 

6 — —— to viſit ſome dali t witt 
© Jadies, where there happeped to F cauſe 
6 great dealof company; ag we went ont ' never 
« of the om 3 heard tome men: © fine ri 
# tion the word toad - safer; I thoup) * the n 
© jt way me they were ſpeaking of, a0 vith t 
© dropt my fan for an excuſe tom 18 exa 
Jen 


en doors ee 


| t lady fn to adothicr; # What a crea» 
— 10 — W 01 1 believe ſhe is dumb, for 


| t: he has not ſpoke, one word ſince the 
e, « bas been berry But yet I do not diſ. 
we 


auſed e like to fe + for I love ridicule 
ppert i above all things, and there is oer - 
ame» « tainly nothing ſo ridiculous as a 
what « toad-eater."* I could not ſtay to hear 
ber. © any more; but I deſpiſed both theſe 
throw « women too much to let it be in their 


© power to give me any pain, for I knew 
what e { their manner of talking they were 


e ſaid t fine Jadies 3 and that is the character 
efore, «in life I have the greateſt contewpt 
don't t for, | 7 5 
itz l David of her to let him know 
thout WY what ſhe meant by fine ladies. On 
it v2 which ſhe replied, * Indeed, Sir, you 
ank'y i have impoled on me the hardeſt taſk 
hen MY © in the world: I know them when IL 
oiſon; ll * meet with thein but they have ſo 
hich 1] t little of what we call charaRter, that 
) that WY do not know how to go about the 


to de * deſcribing them, They are made up 


reed to of caprice. and whimy they love and 
at en * hate, are angry and pleaſed, without 
amour being able to aſſign a reaſon for any 
or ma ' of theſe paſſions, If they have a cha. 
r mo 6 raReriſtick, it is vanity, to which 
f tor. "every thing elſe ſeems to be ſubſer- 
y han Wl vient; they always affect a great deal 
have of good-nature, are frighted out of 
ey gin * their wits at the ſight of any object in 
n, u * bodily pain, and yet value not how 
w ihe © much they rack people's minds. But 
are for * I muſt juſtify them ſo far as to ſay, I 
abuſed I believe this in owing: to their igno- 
t ſan, © rance; for av they have no minds © 

e * their own, they have no idea of others 
n pur: * ſenſations, cannot, I think, 
wer toil wel! be liable to the curſe attending 
atire of WG * Eve's tranſgreſſion, as they do not 
on te enjoy the benefit propoſed by it, of 


knowing from evil. 
wiſe, as to think a perſon's 
© being ignorant of what is utterly im- 
: poſi they ſhould know, is a perfect 
( tign of folly, Congreve ſeems to me 
„to have known them the beſt of any 
' one; my Lady Wiſh-for't at her toi- 
* lette is perfect picture of them, where 
' he inſults over, and thinks herſelf 
( witty on à poor ignorant wench, be - 
' cauſe ſhe does not know what ſhe has 
' never been taught or uſed to. That, 
' fine ridicule of the braſs thimble and. 
' the nutmeg jingling in her pocket, 
with the hands dangling like bobbins, 
ib exactly their ſort of wit; and then. 
they never call any one by their right 


— 


avis 


They are - 
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© the words 28 they can think 
of, are what they delight in. Shakes 
© ſpeate has made Hamlet give the beſt 
© deſcription imaginable of them in that 
© one line which he addreſſes to Ophe- 
© lia . Te liſp, and ye amble, and 5 

e nick-name creatures 

t expteſſion I never underſtood, till B 
© knew the world enough to have met 
© with ſore of theſe ſort of women! 
© They are not confined to any ſtation x 
for I have known, while the lady hat 
© been inſulting her waiting-woman in 
© the dreſſing-room, the chamber-maid 
© has been playing juſt the ſamie part bo- 
© low ſtairs, with the perſon ſhe thought 
© her inferior, only with a ſmall - 
© tion of terms, 
© longer on them; for I am tired of 
© them, as I have often been in life. 

But this would have had no 

© on me, had my lady behaved well 
* herſelf, To her uſage was owing 
© all my miſery, for by that time I: 

© remained with her two or three 
© months, ſhe began to treat me 46 2 
* creature born to be her lave; when - 
© ever I ſpoke, I was ſure to offend her 
© if I was ſilent, I was out of humour : 
© if I ſaid any iden the ſoſteſt terms, 
© to complain of the alteration of her 
( affeRion, I was whimſical un- 


c grateful, I think it 3 to be 
© in a worſe fituation, She had raiſed 
ons ſhe had 


© my love by the obli 
on me, a . 


© confi 
6 ada rye my rage by her ill. nature 8 
lc 


ould not, for a great while, ns 


©. way. account for this conduct. 
* thought, if ſhe did not love me, ſhe 
© had no reaſon to have given herſelf 
* any trouble about me and yet E 
could not think ſhe could have uſed 
© one for whom ſhe had had the leaſt ro- 
c gard in ſo cruel a manner. Atlaft, 
I reflected, it muſt beowipg to a love 
© of tyranny; and as we are born in ® 
© country where there is-no-ſuch thing 
© ay | 
© plots to draw in others to be their 
1 {laves, with the pretenceof having an 
affection for them: and what is yes 
© more unfortunate, they always chuſe 
© the perſons who are leaſt able to bear 
© it, 
© (who muſt be brought to their lure 
© by fawning and ſtroaking) that 
love to wring, and gird the ſaddle on 
* whilſt the mule, which ſeems born to 
12 © bear 


But I will dwell no 


K 


ſlavery, people pop 


It is the fierce meitled eourſer 


#4 CET 
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© bear their burdens, paſſes by them 
r unheeded and degle ed. I wa 

* caught; like the poor fiſh, by the bait 
£ which was treacherouſly extended for 
me, and did not obſerve the hook 
©-which was to pierce my heart, and 
be my deſtruction. You cannot ima- 


| ©'gine what I felt; for to be uſed un- 


1 pratefully by any one I had con- 
ferred . os would have been 
nothing to me, in compariſon of be- 
< ing ill- uſed by the perſon I thought 
* myſelf obliged to. I was to have no 
© paſſions, no inclinations of my own ; 
© but was to be turned into a piece of 
© clock-work, which her ladyſhip was 
© to wind up or let down as ſhe pleaſed. 
I had reſolution enough to have borne 
any conſequence that might have at- 
* tended my leaving her ; but I could 
© not bear the thoughts of even the im- 
« putation of ingratitude; for there are 
© very few people who have any notion 
of obligations which are not pecu- 


© niary. But, in my opinion, thoſe 


1 —— who give up their time, and 
« ſacrifice all their own inclinations, to 
4 the humours of others, cannot be 
* over-paid by any thing they can do 
for them. Men never think a ſlave 
< obliged to them for giving him bread, 
«£ 'when he has performed his taſk. And 
certainly it is a double ſlavery to be 
© made ſervile under the pretence of 
* friendſhip ; for no labour of the body 
© could have been ſo painful to me, as 


E the having my mind thus teazed and 


© tortured.” My wit, which I had 
4 heard ſo much of, was now all fled; 


© for I was looked on in ſo contempti- 


= 


© blea light, that nobody would hearken 


© to me: the only comfort I had, was 
* in the converſation of a led captain 
E who came abroad with a gentleman 
© of my lady's acquaintance, There 
« are two ſorts of led captains z the one 
is taken a fancy to by ſomebody 
© much above him, ſeated at his ſupe- 
© rior's table, and can cringe and flat- 
© ter, feteh and carry nonſenſe for my 
« Jordz thinking himſelf happy in be- 
« ing thus admitted into company 
8 * his ſphere of life gives him no 
« pretenſions to keep. e other is a 
« fort of male toad · eater, who by ſome 


© misfortune in life is thrown down be- 


low his proper ſtation, meets with a 
© patron who pretends to be his friend, 
« and who by that means draws him in 


to be ſincerely his, This gentle-, 


7 : 
— 


en. 


© man's caſe and mine were ſo much 
6 alike, that our greateſſ pleafore was 
jn comparing them; bot I Was much 
more aſtonĩſhed at his patron's beha. 
? viour than at my Lady — 8; for 
© although ſhe had a tolerable under- 
© ſtanding, yet it was not of that ſort 
© which would make one wonder at her 
© frailties, But he was remarkable for 
© his ſenſe and wit, and yet could not 
* forbear making this poor gentleman 
© feel all the weight of dependance. He 
© was ſo inconſiſtent with himſelf, he 
© could not bear he ſhould ſee his 


© tyranny, becauſe he was very fond 


of gaining every body's eſteem ; not 
© conſidering his aim would have been 
© Joſt, if the other had not been ſenſible 
of his behaviour: but becauſe he ſaw 
© him uneaſy under it, he took a per. 
© fe& averſion to him. I have heard 
«© of a gentleman, who would never go 
© to another's houſe, if he had ever ſo 
© many coaches and fix to carry him 
© in, without horſes of his own; [ay- 
© ing, the only way to be treated well, 
« was to ſhew people he had it in his 
© power to leave them whenever he 
«© pleaſed. And I think he was per. 
c fectly in the right; for melaneholy 
experience has taught me how mi- 
« ſerable it is to abandon one's ſelf to 
© another's power. But now to ſhew 
« you the unaccountable caprice of hu- 
© man nature, I muſt tell you, that this 
« yery gentleman, who had thus groan- 
« ed under the affliction of another's 
« uſing him ill, re to an eſtate 
© which was entailed on him by a cou · 
« fin's dying without children, became 
the greateſt tyrant in the world; and 
«© kept a led captain, whom he uſed 
much worſe than his former patron 
© had ever done him: and inſtead of 
«© avaiding the treating another in a 
© manner he himſelf had found fo dif- 
« ficult to bear, he ſeemed as if he re- 
© ſolved to revenge his former ſuffer- 
© ings on a yup who was perfeQly 
© innocent of them. | 

I know not to what malignity it is 
, but J have obſerved, in all the 
© families I have ever been acquainted 
© with, that one part of them ſpend 
© their whole time in ph and 
© teazing the other; and all this they do 
© like Drawcanfir, only beccauſe they 
dare, and to ſhew their power; while 
© the other part Janguiſh away ther 
© days in 'bemoauing their own _ 

4 . . N Ale; 
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t fate, which has thus ſubjected them 


i to the whims and tyranny of wrgfhes, 
« who are ſo totally void of taſte, as not 


« to deſire the affection of the very peo-. 


ple they a willing to oblige. It is 
5 3 if you wht a cu- 
« riolity to y the remainder of my 
« ſtory, to-morrow I will proceed,* 
David, who never deſired any one to 
do what was the leaſt irk ſome, took his 


leave for that evening, and returned the. 
next day, according to Cynthia's own 


appointment. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


k CONTINUATION OF CYNTHIA's. 


STORY. 


2 next evening, after the uſual 


civilities had paſſed between Da- 


vid and Cynthia, ſhe, at his requeſt, 
went on with her ſtory. _ | 
© I ſpent the whole time I was abroad 
Cin miſery; becauſe my Lady 
© choſe to ſee me unhappy, and ſighing 
nat her tyranny, inſtead of viewing me 
$ always (which ſhe might have done) 


« with chearful looks, and a counte - 


© nance expreſſive of the moſt grateful 
Cacknowledgments, for owing a life 
of eaſe and plenty to her benevo- 
(-lence.” #2 | 3 
David, whoſe only pleaſure was in 
giving it to others, was more amazed at 
this account of my Lady 's beha- 


viour, than he would have been at the 


moſt ſurprizing phenomenon in nature: 
but he had ſo much curioſity to know 
the end of Cynthia's ſtory, that he would 
not interrupt her; and ſhe went on as 
follows. | | 


© Since our arrival in England, an 


C accident has happened to me, which 
' was as little thought on as wiſhed for. 
My Lady —— has a nephew of about 
' ſeventeen years of age, who, after the 
"death of his father, will be Earl of 
, with a great eſtate. This young 
"man took ſuch a fancy to me, that 
i the very firſt opportunity he had of 


' ſpeaking to me alone, he made me a 


* propoſal of marriage. This is, in my 
' opinion, a very odd way of proceed - 
ing; but it is not very uncommon 
amongſt men who think themſelves ſo 
much above us, that there is no dan- 
ger of a refuſal z and conſequently 


that they may be excuſed the uſual * neſs; but to t 


forms on ſuch occaſions, I was at 
«© ficit ſo ſurprized, I knew not what to 
© anſwerz but as ſoon as I could re- 
© colle&t my thoughts, and revolve in 
© my mind the ſituation I was in, I told 
© him that I was infinitely obliged to 
© him for his good opinion of me; 
© but that as I lived in my Lady ——'s 


© houſe, I ſhould think myſelf — 
0 


© of the utmoſt treachery, to marry 


near a relation of her's without her 


© conſent; and as in my circumſtances 
© I was not likely to obtain that, I 
© begged him to give up all thoughts 


© of it. The more I refuſed him, the 


© more earneſt he was with me to com- 
6 ply. but while we were talking, my 
© Lady — entered the room. I could 
© not help bluſhing and looking con- 
© fuſed, and my Lord =—— was almoſt 
© as much ſa as myſelf, . She has very 
© penetrating eyes, and immediately ſaw 
© ſomething extraordinary had happen- 
© ed. However, ſhe ſaid nothing till 
© my Lord —— was gone, when ſhe 


I inſiſted on knowing the whole truth; 


© and was ſo e at laſt 
I told it her. As I had nothing I had 
© any reaſon to be aſhamed of, but acted 
© (as I thought) with great honour 
© towards my Lady —, I had no 
© ſuſpicion, that letting her know 
© her nephew liked me, could . poſ- 
« fibly turn out to my diſadvantage. 


© But the moment I had complied with 
© her deſire, in openly declaring the 


© cauſe of that confuſion ſhe had ob- 
«© (ſerved in us both at her entrance, 
© ſhe flew into as great a rage as if I 
© had been guilty of the worſt of crimesz 


.© talked in her uſual ſtile of my ingra - 
© titude ; ſaid, it was a fine return for 


« all herkindueſs, to endeavour to draw 
© in her nephew to marry me... All I 
© could ſay or do, could not pacify her. 
© She immediately ſent to my lord's fa- 
© ther, who carried his ſon out of 
© town, and intends to ſend him abroad, 
© in order to prevent his ſeeing me any 
© more. TT | 
© And now I am to be uſed ten times 
© worle than ever I was: but I ſhall: 
© not bear it much longer; for let the 
© conſequence be what it will, I am 
«ſure I cannot lead a more unhappy | 
© life than I do at preſent. I — boy. 
© lieve, if my Lord —— was to marry » 
© any other woman without a fortune, : 
© it would not give her half the uneaſi 
hink that a perſon, 
| * whom 
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om ſhe tins fo dong locked 'on as 
<4 her ſabje&;/ no · have an opportu- 
4 nity of becoming her equal, 1s more 


„ thin he can bear; Thus, Sir, I am 


ce de the end of my Rory: 1 with 
2 tere was any thing more entertainin 
in it; bur your deſiring to know it 
appeared to me to-ariſe from ſo much 
© good-nature and compaſſion for the 
« àfflicted, I cauid not refuſe to gratify 


my — go into a lodging 
by herſelf, he- would fupply her wi 

whatever ſhe wanted: that ſhe had no 
reaſoh to be afraid that he ſhould up- 
braid her with-being oltiged to him; 
far that, on the contrary, he ſhould be 
thankful to her for giving her an oppor- 
tunity of being any ways uſtful to a per- 
ſn of her merit for that he kad ob- 
ſorved the world inigenerat was fo ve 


parka of here 2 tre circum 


made the le for all the youn 
fellows — we ee ſhe ne 
there muſt be fojnthing 
in her behaviour, for it could not be 
a beauty that drew men after her. 
Hort, the treated ber as if ſhe had 
been the moſt infamous creature alive; 
tor did du © this before all the 


was one of | 
like Venus in Telemachvs, loſe the 


of their numberleſs votaries, if 
ene mortal eſcapes their ſnares. Befides, 
ſhe t it inf dle, that a 


weten, hom mae looked upon to be fo 


f. 


it pro 


tion, that it migh 


a reſolution, her m 
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below her as Cynthia, thould 


| y charms atall.” ' 
The next day, David went to ſec her 
again; and as my. Lady was gone ta 


make a viſit, he met with Cynthia og 
11 


have 


he found her diſſolved in tears, and in 
ſuch an agony, that ſhe was hardly able 
to ſpeak to him; at laſt, however, ſhe 
informed bim in what manner my Lady 
—— had'uſed her, becauſe he ha 
to be there when ſhe came home, David 
begged her not to bear this treatment 
_ * hut to accept his offer; and 
ured her, he would both protect and 
ſupport her, if ſhe wauld n leave. 
Cynthia was charmed with his generous 
manner of offering to aſſiſt herz but ſaid, 
her caſe was the moſt to he lamented in 
the world; for that if ſhe accepted what 
he with. ſo much good - nature offered 
her, it would be in my Lady — 
power (and ſhe was certain it would be 
in hen will) to make her infamous. But 
on an aſſurance David, that he 
would ſubmit to what rules ſhe pleaſed, 
ſupply der with whatever ſhe wanted, 
and at'the ſame time deny himſelf even 
the pleaſure of ſeeing her, if ſhe thought 
» ſhe at laſt conſented, and they 
ited together the method they 
ſhould take. They agreed that Cyn- 
thia ſhould leave a place ſhe ſo much de. 


teſted, as the houſe-where ſhe then was, 


the next day. But ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
acquaint my Lady Vith her reſolv- 
- t 4 look like ere 
away from her ſhe was very ſenſible 
ſhe muſt bear 118. Nrsglledd and re 


ches; but, however, ſhe thought 
ieee 
' ub ſhe hoped it would 


time, 
David was to take her u lodging, and 


the la 


ſiend her word by ſome woman where it 


wat, that ſhe might go to it without hi 
appearing in the affair, When they had 
ſettled every thing to their ſatisfaction, 
he took his leave, that he might not be 
there when my Lady — came home, 
Now the anxiety was over, for the per- 
plexity which is cauſed by not knowing 
ow to act, is the greateſt torment ima- 
ginablez but as Cynthia had fixed her 
ind was calmer, and her 
countenance more' chearful than it 
been for ſome time. My Lady 
defi that evening to uſe her ve 
well, which ſhe l diq one 
week or fortnight, 8 if the laid. a fle 


ſomeumes jus to f vs her i taſte of pſ3 


14 fare, only to make her feel the want of 
it the more. But when ſhe faw her look 

" leaſed, ſo on tl found that 
vid had been there, ber deſigne were 

* altered, and che could nat forbear abuſ- 


ing her. But the moment ſhe began, 
Conthia, inftead af keeping her uſual 
ſilence, intreated to give her one 
quarter of an hour's attention; which, 
after two or three ſpeeches, which my 
Lady —— thought witticilms (ſuch as, 
that what ſhe ſaid muſt be worth heark- 


had put ſome freſh. nonſenſe in her 
head) was at 2 obtained, When 
C nthia s follo s. "I L. 1 

/ I cools, Mien, you took me 
from poverty and diſtreſs, and gave 
me plenty; Ion the obligation, nor 
5 have I ever, even in my thoughts, tried 
© toleflen it. The moment pride makes 
5 any of us wiſh or endeavour, by the 
power of imagination and fallacy, 10 
: foe the ſenſe of favours conferred on 
ius, all gratitude muſt,neceſſarily be at 


your ladyſhip in me might have had a 
« willing flave: I ſhould have thought 
« my life would have been but a fmall 
$ ſacrifice, could any intereſt of yours 
have required it. Nay, I have already 
done more; I have given up my youth, 
the time which is the moſt valuable 
in life, to pleaſe all your whims, and 
f 7 my 1 You 
© have choſe; that 4 og on 
ö N. 95 — benefactreſa, I 
6 n an t tyrants 
' the laws of Bngland will nor fulfer 
© yuu to make flaves of ſervants, 
nor will I bear it any In 
' certain, the meaneſt perſon in your 
' houſt hag not gone through half what 
1 8 for bread g _ 
am, ORF power is at an 
— — 
vou; I cannot wiſhing you 
7 


' px, but myſtown,. | 
« will never b any body fo much in 


' your r Again, 
2E. v had deen uſtd to be 


deference, | 
fiſcourſe of Cynthia s; till at laft, 


want of wards to vent her tage, the burit 
«Na». 
ing this 


Mato tears. Cymhia, 
m nothing could excced, thi 
yok from ng {lady's repdcioutueſs of 
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ening to; that may be her new gallant - 
Freſh 5 


an end. Had you behaved to me, as '3r0 
I firſt flattered. myſelf you intended, Y 


| the did while the lived with my 


| reſpeſt 
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ceremany, | 

= her. And here, I not, but 
the gra | 
villa ready to condemn Cynthia 


rd, av to de drawn 
into ations, which, in the common 
occurrences of life, would admit of ne 
alleviation. " 1 
. Cynthia herſelf, av ſoon us ſhe had 
time to reſlect, ſuffered as mach by the 
conſideration of what the had Gone, uv 


— . he knew tee mach of the 
world, to be eafily perſunded that any 
man could act, as David did by her, 
ſrom pure friendſhip: nor was ſhe, in- 
deed, long left in doubt dn this matter; 
for although he ws — ble 
ſhe plainly aw that he liked 

is perplexed her more than 

» for it gave ber very fittle relief to 
in:defigns were honourable, as in 
ſituation ſhe could not<emply witty 


7. 


— 
find 
her 
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them. For; to confeſs the truth, al- 
though I hope ſhe would have ated the 
fame part with relation to her refuſal 
of my Lal. —＋＋ had ſhe no other 
motive-than honour to induce her to it; 
yet ſhe had the additional reaſon for itz 
of having from her youth ſecretly liked 
and eſteemed a young gentleman with 
whom the was then acquainted, At laſt; 
after many reflections, and often revol v. 
ing in her mind which way ſhe ſhould 
a; the fixed on a reſolution of goin 

into the country to ſee her couſin, à per- 


2 — ſhe — cer in 
0 s 18 iſtor yo en 
Darid al — — with great re- 


gret he parted with her, did not at- 
tempt to ſay any thing to diſſuade het 
from what. he faw ſhe had fo great an 
inclination to; only inſiſted on her ac- 
cepting money enough to bear Her ex - 
pences. This ſhe would not have done 
on any other conſideration, but that of 


ſeeing he would be very uneaſy if ſhe 


refuſed him. And here, for the preſent; 
we muſt take our leave of Cynthia. 
David's ſtay with Varniſh was but f 
ſmall duration; for although he was 
bly entertained, by continually 
hearing the. praiſes of all the company 
they met withz yet he could not help 
obſerving that notwithſtanding the ap- 
ance of good-nature which ſhewed: 
itſelf in. Varniſh, | yet, in reality, he 
was not at all affected with others ſuf- 


ferings. His mother lived with him; 


and he ſhew¾ed her ſo much reſpe&, and 
treated her with ſo much complaiſancey 
that David at firſt thought he loved her 
with the greateſt tenderneſs; but as this 
poor woman was afflicted with the ſtone 
and gout to ſuch a degree, as often 
threw her into vialent agonies, it gave 
David an opportunity of obſerving, that 
in the midſt of her groans, which often 
ierced him to the ſoul, Varnifh pre - 
rved his uſual ſerenity of countenance, 
nor did the gaiety of his temper ſail him 
in the leaſt. This reminded him of the 
character which Spatter had given of 
him, viz. that he kept up an eternal 
chearfulneſs, only becauſe he had none 
of thoſe ſenſations which ariſe from 
good - nature; and made David reſolve 
not to live wih a man he could not eſ- 
teem, which was the point he was al- 
ways aiming at: and although he had 
met with ſo many diſappointments, he 
was not yet drove to deſpair, but went 
on in his purſuiit. 
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in WHICH MR. SIMPLE Gave 4 
' FRESH PROOF, THAT HE Way 
\ NOT " INSENSTBLE OF is Er- 

LOW-CREATURES SUFFERINGS, 


4 ' X hero now bad left Varniſh, 


and Cynthia was gone out of 
town; ſo that he was to begin the world 
again. And the next fancy he took 
into his head, was to dreſs himſelf in 2 
mean habit, take an ordinary lodging; 
and go amongſt the lower fort of peo- 
ple, and ſee What he could make of 
them. He went from houſe to hoyſe 
for a whole month; for as he was now 
got amongſt a claſs of people who had 
not had the advantages from education 
which teach men the way of artfully 
diſguiſing their diſpoſitions, whilſt he 
lived with them, he never imagined he 
had met with any thing he could eſteem, 
—_— — * there were ſo im · 
mediately perceptible in every thing the 
all ſaid 2 did, cher he ee 5 — 
diſappointments in this way than in 
any other. This gave him but a me- 
lancholy proſpect; for he thought, if 
a diſpoſition was naturally good, it 
would appear as well in the loweſt as in 
the higheſt ſtation 1 
As he was fitting one evening revoly- 
e things in his mind, he ſudden- 
ly heard a great 8 in a female 
voice, over his head; which was ſo ſhrill, 
and continued ſo long i one tone, that 
it gave him a curioſity to know the 
meaning of it. He went up ſtairs into 
a garret, where he ſaw a moſt moving 
ſcene. There lay on à bed (or rather 
on a | of rage patched ae 
to which the miſtreſs of the houſe thoſe 
to give the name of ' a bed) a young 
man; looking as pale 'as death, with 
his eyes ſunk in his head, and Hardly 
able to breathe, covered with half a 
dirty rug, which would ' ſcarce come 
round him. On one fide of him fat, 
holding him by the hand, a young wo- 
man in an old flk gon, which looked 
as if it had been à good one, but ſo 
tattered, that it would barely cover her 
with decency. Her countenance wan 
with affliction, and tears ſtood in her 
eyes, which ſhe ſeemed unwilling to let 


fall, leſt ſhe ſhould add to the ſorrow of 


the man ſhe ſat by, and which, how” 
ever, ſue wat not able to reſtrain? = 
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DAVID 
walls werde bare, and broke in many 
laces in ſuch a manner, that they were 
ſcarce ſufficient to keep out the wea- 
ther.. The landlady over them, 
looking like a fury, and ſwearing ſhe 
would have her money; that. ſhe did 
not underſtand what people meant by 
coming to lodge in other folks houſes 
without paying them for it: ſhe! had 
been put off ſeveral times, and ſhe could 
not ſtay any longer. | 
he ſtared at the man on the hed, viewed 
the young woman; then turned his eyes 
on bs landlady, whom he was ready to 
throw down ſtairs for her cruelty. He 
was for ſome time diſabled from ſpeak- 
ing, by the aſtoniſhment he was under. 
The young woman, in a low voice, in- 
terrupted with ſobs and tears,, begged 
the landlady to have patience; and pro- 
miſed, if ſhe ſhould ever be worth fo 
much, ſhe would pay her double the 
ſum ſhe owed her; begged her no more 
to diſturb her brother in his preſent 
condition; but if he muſt die, that ſhe 
would ſuffer him to die in peace. Dur- 
ing the time ſhe was ſpeaking, David's 
tears lowed as faſt as her's; his words 
could find no utterance, and he ſtood 
motionleſs as a ſtatue. The landlady 
replied immediately in a ſurly tone, 
Brother! — Ves, it is very likely in · 
' deed, that any one would be fo con- 
' cerned for only a brother! and ſhe 
believed, if ſhe was to tell her butcher 
and baker ſhe would pay them, if ever 
he ſhould be worth the money, ſhe muſt 
go without bread or meat; ſhe could 
at think how folks imagined ſhe could 
lire, unleſs ſhe was paid her own. 
David now could hold no longer, 
but cried out, Can any thing in a 
human ſhape perſecute creatures 
in the miſery this young man and 
woman are? What do they owe you? 
[ will pay you immediately, if you 
will let them-be quiet.” As ſoon as 
de woman heard ſhe was to have her 
boney, ſhe turned her furious look and 
ne into the mildeſt ſhe was capable of; 
ade a low curtſey, and ſaid, ſhe was 
re no one could think her unreaſon- 
le in defiring what was her due, ſhe 
wed no more; and if the gentleman 
w]d promiſe to pay for it, ſhe would 
ch them any thing they wanted. For 
part, ſhe was as willing to be obliging 
another, In ſaying this ſhe left the 
IN, | 


David was ſtruck dumb at this ſcene; 


/ 
0 
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ng 


The young woman ſtared for the 


ſpace of a minute on David, with a 
wildneſs which quite frightened him: 


at laſt ſhe got up, (threw herfelf at his 
feet, and ſaid, ws ſure he was 
ſome angel, who had put on a human 
form, to deliver her from the only dif- 
treſs capable of affecting her in that 


manner; which was her brother's illneſs, 


and her being totally void of a-capacity 
to help him. Tc ? 
David, who was very much ſurprized 
at her air and manner, had no time then 
for reflections, but only aſked her what 
he ſhould get to refreſh them, and beg» 
ged her to think of nothing at preſent, 
ut how to recruit her's and her bro- 
ther's ſpirits. She returned this good - 
neſs with a look that expreſſed more 
thankfulneſs than all the pompous words 
of laboured eloquence could have done; 
ſhe would not waſte a moment before 
her brother was taken care of; and 
therefore deſired her benefactor would 
get a glaſs of wine, and a biſcuit for 
him; For J am ſure,” ſays lhe, it is a 
© great many hours fince the poor crea» 
© ture has had any thing. 
David, with his heart ready to burſt, 
and his eyes overflowing, ran down 
ſtairs, and made the landlady (who was 
now as ſolicitous to oblige, as ſhe was 
before to be rude) ſend immediately for 


what, they deſired; and. when he had 


got it, ran up ſtairs with the utmoſt joy. 
The young woman took no thought for 
herſelf, but uſed all her endeavours to 
make her brother get ſomething down 
to revive him: it was with great dift« 
culty he could ſwallow; for his weak - 
neſs was ſo great, he could hardly move. 
He had not yet ſpoke; but at laſt, by 
the help of the refreſhment he had taken, 


he got ſtrength enough to ſay, I hope, 


« Sir, I ſhall live to acknowledge your 
© goodneſs, though I am now utterly 
© unable to do it.“ He then turned to 
his fiſter, and begged her, for God's 
ſake, to drink ſomething herſelf; for he 
was certain ſhe muſt want it. He had 
not ſtrength enough to go on, but look - 
ed ſometimes at her, and expreſſed his 
amazement at the unexpected reliet they 
had found. Sometimes he looked on 
David with an air of ſoftneſy and grati- 
tude, in which our hero's ſenſibility 
read as much as any thing be could have 
ſaid. The poor young woman, who 
had a long time ſtifled her own ſorrows, 
leſt the ſhould add to her brother's, 
K found 
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Found no ſuch a ſtruggle of variety of 
ions labouting in her mind at once; 
the tendernefs. ſhe had for her brother, 
he joy that ſuddenly ruſhed on her to 
ſee him a little Telieved, and the grati- 
tude ſhe felt for her generous benefac- 
tor, that it quite overcame her; ſhe was 
unable to ſpeak, or to refrain —_ 
From burſting into a flood tears, 
Which was the only means ſhe had left 
to expreſs her thoughts. 
David, who had more of what Shake · 
re calls the Milk of human kind, 
any other among all the children 
of men, perceived by her manner of be 
Haviour all that muſt paſs in her mind, 
und was much leſs able to comfort her, 
than what is called a good-humoured 
man would have been; for bis ſenſations 
were too ſtrong to leave him the free uſe 
of his reaſon, and he ſtood ſome time 
without knowing what to do. At laſt, 
he recollected himſelf enough to beg her 
to dry her eyes; ſaying, it would be the 
utmoſt injury to her brother to continue 
in thoſe agonies, which ſeeing her in 
that condition muſt unavoidably cauſe, 
That thought immediately rouzed her, 
and 1 her guſhing tears. 
As foon as ſhe grew a little ca 
vid's fenſes began to return to him; and 
he aſked her, if ſhe thought her brother 
would be able to bear a chair to carry 
him to ſome place where he might get 
what was decent, and be taken care of. 
He had indeed a chamber below ſtairs, 
where every thing was clean, though in 
a very plain way, which he ſhould be 
very welcome to have; but he . ee 
they would be willing to move from a 
place in which they had met with ſuch 
treatment; beſides, there was not room 
enough for them all; and he would not 
leave them, till he ſaw them recovered 
from the condition they were now in. 
On which ſhe replied, that, indeed, that 
laſt conſideration weighed greatly with 
her; but as to the treatment they had 
met with, ſhe had learned from ſad-ex- 
perience in the world, that good or bad 
uſage was to be had, juſt according to 
the ſituation any perſon appeared in, and 
that moſt people weighed the reſpect they 
paid others very exactly in a ſcale againſt 
the money they thought them worth, 
tak ing great care not to let the one ex- 
ceed the other. The brother, who found 
himſelf revived, ſaid he was ſure he 
could bear being carried wherever he 


pleaſed; and that nothing could make 


Da- 


DAVID SIM PEI. 


Him Cuffer ie much, as the being ops 


xmd from him. On which David pr. i | 
y went out, got a lodging for- 
them and himfalf, —_— and paid | 
the landlady his and their bills, (the 5 
whole of what mou ſo clamo. 1 
rous abaut, amounting only to two gui. 
-neas.) He could not help refletting ; 
with pleafure, that this woman had 
been a loſer by her (cruelty and-ill-na. * 
ture; for he paid her whatever price ſhe | 
aſked, and might have ſtaid with her me 
_ time, it not been for this ac. han 
cident. N 
David ordered a couple of chair, r 
put the two poor young creatures into he 
them, and followed them to the place cles 
he had provided for them; where, when and 
they arrived, they were fo faint and .... 
worn out, that he ordered them imme- with 
diately to be carried to their beds, and WM men 
they had ſomething warm prepared for WW bim 
them to take. But the mean appearance WM « ,,. 
they made, cauſed all the people in the WM « jon 
houſe to ſtare with graat aſtoniſhment, WM « , h 
wondering what they could be; neither WM « in 
would they ſhew them to their beds, or « diſt 
get them any thing; till David, whoſe « weg 
dreſs, though it was but, indifferent, Wl . the; 
was whole and clean, pu ed out mone) © to tl 
enough to convince them he could pay am 
for any thing they had: for nothing « the 
but the ſight of the money could hard of it 
ot the better of that ſuſpicion the fi « aal 
ht of them had occaſioned. Tha has 
next thing David thought on was . night 
fend for a phyſician, to endeavour to te b 4 
ſtore theſe miſerable wretehes to health « be w. 
his patients, he told David, in a gre refreſ 
many words, too learned for me ena 1... 
to underſtand or remember, that fro to riſe t. 
the perturbation of mind the young 1 cloaths 
man had ſuffered, ſhe was in great da viſe for 
ger of a fever; and that the man ſent by | 
excefſively weak, it would bee er agalt 
time before he could be reſtored: dal dratur 
he would immediately order ſomethin ander 27 
for them to ſleep, and was in hopes Mir toad 
ſetting them up again. : ger, Tlea 
David took care of every thing f % 
them; and as ſoon as they had take. 
the doRtor's preſcription, — them en fun 
e to attend them, an ner 
bel info B chambers Bis head Eger 


filled with the thoughts of what he 
ſeen that day; nor could he imag 
what theſe two young people could 
he was certain, by their manner 2 
behaviour, they could not ang” 


* 
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pts in very low life 3 and if they had, 
pre- Eur ſtill a | of 
for⸗ their ſenſe, that they could 
id get the better of the want of education, 
he as to be able, notwithſtanding that diſ- 
mo- advantage, and the diſguiſe of their 
gui dreſs, to ſhew, in every word and fel. 
Ring ture, a N e could not be fur · 
had paſſed by the beſt · bred perſons, in the 
. hb iy th 
e avid got up very early the next 
n her I morning to * for them; he 
$ Ic» heard they wer h faſt aſleep, and 
: had been ſo all night. This news gave 
haits, I him the greateſt pleaſure imaginable; 
$ 10 he ſent out and bought them decent 
plact I cloaths to put on when they got up; 
when Bl and as ſoon as he heard the young man 
t and was awake, he went into his room, and 
mme. was ſurprized to find ſuch an amend- 
„ and BY ment. The moment the fick man ſaw 


ed for Bi him, he ſaid, Sir, your goodneſs. has 
arance BY «© worked a miracle on me; for jt is ſo 
in the BY «© Jong fince I have lain in a place fit for 
ment, WY © a human creature, that I have ſeemed 


in heaven to-night. _ I have had no 
« ditemper on me for ſome time, but a 
« weakneſs occaſioned by a fever, and 
© thewant of neceſſaries, had brought me 
© to the condition yu found. me in: I 
am ſtill faint and low, but don't in 

the leaſt doubt ſoon to get the better 
n of it. I hear my poor ſiſter is not yet 
awake; no wonder, the good creature 

© has ſat up with me a, great many 

nights, and has had no ſuſtenance 

but a bit of dry bread; nature muſt 

* be worn out in her, but I hope, with 

* the bleſſing of God, this ſleep, will 

' refreſh her. 

David then told him, if he was able 
to riſe that day, he had prepared ſome 
cloaths fit for him to put on, and like- 
viſe for his ſiſter z which he had already 
ſent by the maid, to be in readineſs for 
her againſt ſhe waked. What this poor 
creature, whoſe heart was naturally 
tender and grateful, felt at ſeeing him · 


ger, T leave to the imagination of every 


thing {Ol reader, who can have any ſenſe of obli- 
ad tu ations; and thoſe who have none, I 
hem wi in fure muſt think enough of trif 

„ and vo imagine he muſt be pleaſed, after be- 


ing ſome time in to have whole 

cout put ſe n | 5 
8 100Nn as the young woman ope 

ler eyes, et up, + refed Herielf | 

the things' 111 had fent her, and 

Ben came to ſee her brother. She 


much 


{lf loaded with benefits from a, ftran» 


sI. 5 


looked and weak, bat ver 
— Trey Lane Br perſon thay 
formed, and genteel to admiration; her 
rags could not totally diſguiſe her, but 


now ſhe was clean, the made a mott 
charming figure, The meeting be- 
tween the brother and fiſter was with 

eſt joy, to ſee each other: ſo 


much better than they had been; and 


David's pleaſure was perfectly equal 
with either of theirs, — thoughts 
that he was the cauſe of it. He took 
ſuch care of them, that a little time 
perfectly recovered them, and they lived 
together in the moſt agreeable manner: 
ſometimes they would ſay, as they had 
not a farthing in the world, they were 
fo much aſhamed to be. ſuch a hurden 
to him, they could not bear it, David 
deſired them to be eaſy, for he could 
not ſpend hia money more agreeably to 


himſelf, than in ſupplying people who 


had the appearance of ſo much merit, 
Indeed i as true; for there was ſuch 
an open ſimplicity in their manner, and 
ſuch à goodneſs of heart apprared in 
their love to each other, as would have 
made any one, leſs credulous than 
Mr. Simple, have a good opinion of 
them; and they had both ſuch a ſtrength 
of underſtanding, as made them the 
moſt delightful companions in the 
. 
avid longed to know t 

and yet was afraid to aſk it, leſt by that 
means he ſhould diſcover ſomething in 
their conduct which would leſſen his 
eſteem for them; beſides, he was afraid 
they might not care to tell it, and it 

would look like thinking he had a ri 
to know what he pleaſed, becauſe they 
were obliged to him; a thought which 
he would have utterly deteſted himſelf 
for, could it once have entered into his 
head. He began to feel for Camilla (for 
ſo we ſhall call the young woman for 
the future) ſomething more ſoft than 
friendſhip, and more perſuaſive than 
common compaſſion: for although Cyn+ 
thia appeared to be a perſon perfectly 
deſexving of his efteem, Which was 
what he had a long time fought for, 
and he really very much admired her 
yet there was ſomething. whs 
nearly touched his heart in this young 
woman, and immediately cauſed him to 
loſe all regret on. the account of the 
other's refuling him; and as he was.not 
at all ſuſpicious in his nature, he never 
entertained any notion of what the 
K 2 landlady 
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70 
landlady hinted at, as if her companion 
was not her brother. For as he was 


capable of the ſtrongeſt affection, with- 


out the mixture of any appetite with it, 
he did not doubt but others might be 
ſo too, though it is a thing ſome few 
people in the world ſeem to have no 
notion of. He lived in a continual 
fear leſt ſhe might not turn out as he 
wiſhed her: he as yet ſaw nothing but 
what he approved; but as he had been 
ſo often deceived, he was afraid of 


: 12323 for himſelf thoſe ſorrows he 


ad already felt by too forward a cre- 


 - dulity. 


However, one evening, as David and 
Camilla were fitting together, Valen- 
tine (for that was the brother's name) 
being walked out for.the air, he reſolved 
to aſk her to let him into her hiſtory ; 


which he did with the greateſt caution _ 


and reſpect, leſt ſhe ſhould be offended 
at his requeſt. She told him, ſhe ſhould 
already have related it to him, but that 


there was nothing entertaining in it; on 


the contrary, ſhe feared, from the expe- 


rience ſhe had had of 'his good-nature, 
it might raiſe very uneaſy ſenſations in 
him; but as he deſired it, the ſhould 


think it unpardonable in her not to 


comply: only, whenever her brother 
came in, ſhe muſt leave off, not being 
willing to remind him of ſome ſcenes, 


which ſhe uſed her utmoſt art to make 


him forget. David told her, he would 
ot for the world have her do any thing 
give either herſelf or brother a mo- 
ent's pain. She then proceeded to 


relate what will be ſeen in the follow- © 


ing chapter. 


CHAP. x. 
THE HISTORY GF'CAMILL A, 


6 HE taſk I have undertaken, Sir, 

*cannot be performed without in- 
© terruptions from the remembrance of 
« paſt ſorrows; but I make no queſtion 
4 you will be ſo good as to pardon my 
© weakneſſes. Nay, from what I have 
© obſerved of your diſpoſition, I believe 


© you will ſympathize with me in my 


I griefs. I am the daughter of Mr. 
. a man very well known in 
* the world from many extraordinary 


5 actions he has performed; his repu · 
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© aden fer Tenſe, and confage, ir 


equal; gas. a 
cf ſpent my infancy from the time 
I tan remember, very different from 
* what moſt children do; it being the 
© uſual method of moſt of the wiſe pa. 
© rents I have ever ſeen, to uſe their 
© little ones in ſuch a manner, as if 
© they were laying plots to proeure their 


-© hearty averſion to the end of their 
© lives; but my father uſed to ſay, that 
as he lived in a country where Chriſ. 


© tianity was profeffed, there was no 
© danger his poſterity would ever be 
«© flaves. He therefore would never uſe 
© them to the thoughts of whips and 
© rods, nor on any account have them 


\ © terrified into an action by ſervile fears. 


Indeed, he often added, that we did 
© not ſcruple buying and ſelling {laves 
© in our colonies; but then we' took 
© care not to convert them to our faith, 
« for it was not lawful to make flaves 
of Chriſtians. My mother was a very 
c der nd woman, and ſhewed 
© her judgment in always ſubmitting 
© to my father; ſo that my brother and 
© T paſted our childhood in all the hap. 
« pineſs that ſtate is capable of enjoy. 
6 ing; and the ny puniſhment we 
« ever had for any fault, was that of 


© being ſent from our parents fight, 


© which made us more afraid to offend 
© than any thing elſe could poſſibly 
© have done: for we ſoon became ſo 
© fond of our kind indulgers, that our 
© chief pleaſure was to prattle round 
them, and ſee them delighted with 
c our. little childiſh remarks. When 
s we aſked any queſtions, we were 
© never bid to be filent, nor called im. 
c pertinent, but informed and inſtruct- 
© ed in every thing we were deſirous to 
© know, This encouragement height- 
© ened our curioſity, and we.were in a 
© manner led into a knowledge beyond 
© our years. We loved each other with 
cf 3 fondneſs ; there was no par 
© tiality ſhewn to either of us; nor were 
s we ever told, if we did not do right, 
« the other ſhould be loved beſt, in ors 
© der to teach us to envy, and conſe 
s quently to hate each other. 
When Valentine was nine, and I 
c was eight years old, he was ſent to s 
© publick ſchool. It was with great 
« difficulty theſe fond parents were in 
e duced to part with kim; but they 
e 4:6 os iS 


* 


thought it was for his good und had 
no notion of indulging themſelves at 
« his expence. Their grief at this ſe- 
© paration as ſomew hat recumpenſed 
dy the ſorrow: we both expreſſed at 
« parting, as they thought it a proof of 
that love for one another which they 
had made it their ſtudy to cultivate, 
and which they hoped would be uſe- 
« ful to us throughout our lives. I was 
too young to conſider any other good 
than the preſent pleaſure, and was for 
ſome time inconſolable; but my fa- 
ther and mother's goodneſs, who en- 
« deayoured all they could to comfort 
me, and told me they had only ſent 
Valentine away for his own profit, 
that he might be the happier man, at 
© |aſt entirely paciſied mer we heard 
© from him once a week, and I then 
( lived in a ſituation, I think, the moſt 
« defireable in the world; I am ſure I 
© have often eſteemed it ſo fince, and 
i wiſhed to live it over again. This 
$ life continued till I was twelve years 
$ old, when all my tranquillity was in- 
( terrupted by a fatal sceident, which 
has never been out of my thoughts 
twenty four hours ſince it happened, 
and which I can nevermention with. 
out the moſt piercing grief. 

* One morning, as my mother and I 
were walking in the fields (as was 
' our cuſtom an hour before breakfaſt) 
' a thorn ran into her foot, which, put 
her into the moſt violent pain; mſo- 
© much, that ſhe was unable to ſtir. As 
© we were alone, I knew not what to do 
„to help her; I ſaw her turn as pale 
i as death, and look ready to faint 
' away; this threw me into intolerable 
' agonies and I fell a ſcreaming ſo loud, 
that I was heard by ſome labourin 
men, who were at plough in a grou 
not far from the place where we were. 
They immediately came to our aſ- 
t ſiſtance; I defired them to take one of 
their . horſes, and contrive, if they 
* could, to carry my mother home z we 
* were not above a quarter of a mile 
* diſtant, ſo that one of the men made a 
lift, as ſhe was a little woman, to 
carry her before him. It would be in 
* rain. to attempt to deſcribe what my 
' father, (who loved her very aſfection - 
' ately) felt at this ſight. 

* We rubbed her foot with ſome ſpi- 
' rits, and in a little time ſhe ſeemed to 
" be eaſy, and went about the houſe 
Healy a little limping, without any 
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great complaint, for foar days; at the 
e 4 of — 2 ſhe began to Ns un- 
© ealy. We preſently looked at her 
© foot, the point of the thorn was juſt 
« viſible ; all around it was very much 
« ſwelled, and in the middle was a great 
© black ſpot z we neither of us had ſkill 
enough to pull out the thorn, and our 
© hands trembled at the very approach- 
We therefore diſpatched a meſſen- 
C ger with the utmoſt ſpeed to fetch a 
© ſurgeon : when he arrived, and had 
© pulled out the thorn; I, who obferved 
0 bis looks, ſaw he ſhook his head, and 
© ſeemed to fear ſome terrible conſe- 
£ quence. My mother, who had a re- 
0 Nasse not to be ſtaggered by any 
© event, begged of him © or her know 
© the worſt of his thoughts, for ſhe ſave 
© he apprehended ſomething very bad. 
© The ſurgeon ſaid, indeed he had great 
© reaſon to fear, that nothing but the 
© immediate loſs of her foot could fave 
© her life. At firſt ſhe ſaid, ſhe had 
much rather die; but on my father's 
c 3 (in whoſe power it was to 
e 

« eq: but the operation threw her into 
© agonies, which cauſed ſo high a fever, 
© as could not be got the better of by 
© all the means that were uſed. She kept 
© her ſenſes to the laſt: my father and 
] never left her, but ſat by her bed- ſide 
© as long as ſhe _ any ſigns of life. 
© As ſhe knew our ſufferings, and that 
© Tofing her was as much as we were 
© able to bear, ſhe avoided ſaying any 
© thing tender, leſt ſhe ſhould add to 
© our ſorrows; but in her looks we read 
© what any one, who had leſs conſidera- 
tion, and yet had a mind capable of 
© feeling, would have ſaid. We ſaw 
© her ſtroggling with herſelf to keep 
* down, and prevent the utterance of 
« what was always uppermoſt in her 
* thoughts, her tenderneſs for her huſ- 
© band and children, Only one day, 
« when I was left alone with her, ſhe 
© went ſo far as to ſay, Camilla, 
« make it the buſineſs of your life ta 
« obey and pleaſe your father; if you 
« ſhould live to fee him an old man, re- 


4e turn him that care by which he has 


« ſupported your infancy; cheriſh your 
«& brother's love. Do not remember me 
« to affliẽt yourſelf; but only follow 
c my example in your behaviour to the 


4 man who has been fo to us 
2 both,” She ſaw * 
8 a 6 an 


ng her to any thing) ſhe conſent. 
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- © and ſaid po more]; hut ſoon after ex. 
© pired, without ever ſhewing the leaſt 
emotion of fear: the looked forward 
© with pleaſure inſtead of terror, and 
_ © died with the ſame reſolution of mind 
© which had conducted her through all 
© the various ſcenes of this. life. 
© Thus I loft the beſt of mothers, and 

© from her loſs I date all the miſeries 
© of my life. My father at firſt was 
+ © like one diſtracted; but as ſoon as the 
* firſt ſallies of bis grief were abated, 
© his good ſenſe came in to his aſſiſtance; 
© and, by the help of the many argu - 
© ments. bis vnderftanding fuggeſted ta 
© him, he calmed big mind, and in a 
great meaſyre overcame his affliction; 
6 Kough, like Macduff, be could not 
ac but remember ſuch things were, and 
e were moſt dear to him: yet he. bore 
© the common fate of mortals, of loſing 
4 what they are fond of, with true 
© greatneſs of mind, of which no man 
© had a karger ſhare, I was too young 


© to be fo philoſophical ; the only mo- 


© tive I had to command myſeif, was 
© the fear of hurting my father; and 
© that indeed was ſufficient to make me 
© do or ſuffer any thing; for I loved 
4 him with inexpreſſible fondneſs, and 
did not want the addition of my mo- 
© ther's laſt command to make me 
© obey him, for it was all the pleaſure 
© had in life, He had no occaſion to 
c tell me what to do, for I watched his 
© very looks, by them found out his 
© will, and in the performing it employ · 
© ed all my time. I reſolved never to 
E N it was impoſſible for me to 
4 change my ſituation for a happier 
© for, in wy opinion, to live with any 
c one we love, and find that every ac- 
tion we do is pleaſing to them, is the 
height of human felicity. 3 
My brother continued to write to 
© ys, and I had the ſatis faction of hear. 
© ing he was in health; and found, by 
4 all his letters, his affections were as 
„ ſtrong. to me as when we were in our 
© fixſt infancy. He would ſometimes 
© ſend for money a little faſtey than 
6 my father Fefe convenient; u 
6 which he would ſay to me, This 
ac brother of yours is ſo extravagant, I 
« don't know bow I ſhall do ta ſupport 
c him.“ But I have finee thought 
© this was onl dane (9 try mes and to 
© hear me plead for him, which I always 
© did with all the little chetgrick I was 
© miſtreſs of; ſa that by this meant he 
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vas ſolicitqus in my at 


© contrived to-give me the utmoſt ph. 
me 


© dulgeat was this parent, that he uſed 
© every art he was maſter of, to give me 
© all the pleaſing ſenſations that ariſe 
© from generoſity. and delicacy. - 
As I conſtantly lived with him, and 
© him, though he impartial art, 
im, thou was very i 
yet I 2 — I was ſamething his fa- 
© vouritez but I always made uſe of 
© that favour. rather for my brother's 
* advantage than my own. I have heard 


* of women living at home with thee fl „ ff. 
* fathers, and uſing all kind of artto (il — 
* make them hate their brothers, in WM: 
© hopes by that means to better their I . 10. 
© own fortunes ;; but to me it is fur. . fur 
c prizing, for I could never have for- 6 8 
6, given myſelf, if I could once have re- ly, 
« fieed that 1 bad ever done my der . ©. 
Valentine any injury, or omitted any Wi _ the 
* opportunity of ſerving bim., 1 lived , 70 
on in this ſtate, in which F had no- . — 
thing to wiſh: but my mother alive Wi , = 
A GOT WI MY en: 
3, 
I had a companion in a young wo- il **** 
C wart in the 3 who had N 
© more wit and vivacity than any wo- 2 
man I ever knew; and we ſpent our , 1 
time, when my father was in bis ſtudy, . es 
b ae, Maa to gre fre. 
nts, ſuztable to girls ot our 
© 3g8- In this manner did I live til Lerr 
I was eightemz happy bad it been for . * 
me, if my life had ended there; I if v 
© ſhould, then have eſcaped all thoſe 9 
* ſcenes of miſery I have fince ſuffered. . 1. 01 
* I lot my companion: for her father ting 2 
* dying, and leaving fein bad circun. WY, Ge. 
* ſtances, ſhe went to live with a lad: of, , h 
FFF ., bon: 
© This was (ome uneabneſs.to me; how: ; 
* ever, I could pot be miſerable, nile Tx. 
my father was happy and fond of me, sche 
4 But on a ſudden ya ny ou « thinkis 
© ed quite theughtſul x d melanc i 
I grew very uneaſy at it, and took N 
liberty one-day, to aſł him the cauſeo re , 
© it 3 and begged, if I did any thing he 4 
4 difliked, he would nos * 
© that I might take care to avoid it ih, | 24. 
© the ſuture, He lookedat me within, al 
air of the greateſt tenderneſs, and (aid have he 
% My dear child, how can you fulpagy .d, tha 
1 yon ever offend mo? No Iam ma ting h. 
« and more-pleaſed every day with youll It.. 


% conduct, which is much * 


. NR * 


- 
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erer ſaw in a perſon of your years 
wm — indeed, à men of the — 
und BY vnderſtanding would net be aſhamed 
9.- BY « of your converſation.” I cannot 
ud BY deny but this ecknowledgmant from 
ewe one of hid judgment, had ſome effect 
anſe « on my vanity z but I can fiacerely 
| « ſay, that the greateſt joy I had in it, 
band « was owing to the tho of my fa- 
© 01 ii « ther's partiality and fondnefs for me. 
wa £ No, on the contrary,” continued he, 
„ my love of you is the cauſe of my 
i of « warinely; Yor 1 have tet = paſſion 
ou « mmawares fteal on me, which I am 
4 BY « afraid will be to your diſadvantage z 
[their BY ber with veconomy I am 
art to oY « able to ſupport you and your brother 
%, n in a tolerable manner, .yet my for- 
their BY, tone is wot largez and if 1 thould 
— 4 « marry, and have an increaſe of fami- 
(„h, it might jv 1 
were % The oje of this paſſion is Livia, 
Rd OC the daughter of =; her fortune 
d any - muſt be fall; for almoſt all the 
lined - eiae in the fawvily, is gene to the 
4 « eldeſt ſon z who, as he 18 married, 
n © and has children of tis own, cannot 
ut bet BY, de expected to do much for her.” I 
vas overcome with this goodneſs, and 
, defired him not eo have any confidera- 
was i tion for meg and as for wy brother, 
Ji certain that his ſentiments 
deer, would concur wich mine, in giving up 
much erery thing to his father's happineſs, 
nee WY und f would by at means have him 
f por © gratify his paſſion; for T ſhould hate 
n myſelf, if 1 thought I was a burden, 
e + rather than a pleaſure-to him. That 
tee if we lived onlefs, we might be con- 
gel ( ented 3 Which it was impoſſible for 
father i vs to be, whilſt he was uneaſy. Dur- 
eum. ing the time I was ſpeaking, I ſaw 
0 © the moſt lively joy in his _ he 
# was happy that bo garter is paſ- 
= ( flon;z and I, to what I ſaid was 
t agreeable to him. 


The next day be ſent for me into 
© is chamber, and told me he had been 
think ing on what I had ſaid eon cera · 


ting himſelf with reſpe& to Livia; he 


u z really believed I. was in the right; that 
ws I be had turned it in his mind every 
_ way, and found, that as he could not 
an be eaſy without her, it would be more 


for all our advantages that he ſhould 
have her. In ſhort, he preſently prov- 
ed, that the moſt prudent and wiſeſt 
thing he could do was to marry her. 
It was no hard mafterfor him to make 


you with 


© ing the reaſonableneſs of his indulg- 


* 


me delieve whatever he plesſod j for 
© I had do implicit a faith in what he 
© faid, that his bare aſſertion was to rhe 
© the —_—_— proof. But I have often 
© fince reflected, that it is a great miſ- 
fortune that a good underſtanding, 
hen it is accompanied with a very 
© ſtrong imagination, only makes peo- 
© ple judge right, hene their own in- 
© clinations are net concerned; but 
* when once any violent paſſion inter- 
© poſes, it ferves only to hide and glofs 
© over all bad conſequences that attend 
© the gratification of that „ and 
removes difficulties out of the way to 
© a man's own deſtruction; which a 
c perſon of leſs ſenſe, and a cooler fan- 
© cy, would never be able to accom- 
© pliſh : for ſtreng th of either mind or 
is vſeful only as it is employed. 
ut I afk pardon, Sir, for troubling 

my remarks, and will pro- 
© ceed an my fry, if you are not tired 
© with it.“ 

David begged her not to be afraid of 
that; for, by what he had heard al- 
ready, he was but the more curious to 
knaw what remained ; and as to her 
remarks, he defired her always to tell 
him what ſhe felt and thought on every 
incident which befel her; for nothing 
could give him greater pleaſure, as he 
was ſure, by what ſhe had hitherto ex- 
preſſed, her ſentiments were juſt on all 
occaſions. Camilla thanked him for 
the favourable conſtruction he put on 
her thoughts, and reſumed her ſtory. - 

©, My father then told me he. would 
© ſend for my brother home, for he had 
© now finiſhed his ſtudies, and he knew 
© nothing would +e fo agreeable to us 
©. both as to be together: his melancho- 
© ly was diſperſed, the ſtruggle was 
© over; he had fixed it in his mind, it 
© was right for him to do what his in- 


© clination prompted him to, and I was 


perfectly ſatisfied with it; for a cloud 
on his countenance was the greateſt 
pain I could ſuffer: and now I ſaw - 
© bim chearful, I thought that chear- 
© fulneſs could not be bought too 
© dear. Valentine came home immedi- 
© ately on my father's ſummons, and 
© his — all perfectly agreed with 
© mine. | 
My father introduced me to Livia, 
and we ſoon became intimate; ſhe ap- 
6 peared very ſond of me, and I found 


©, her ſo agreeable, that T was inclined 


my father 


5 to like her as much as 
SEE, © could 
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« could wiſh. He aſked me my opi- 
© nion of her; I told him I thaodht he 


© ſeemed a reaſonable woman, and I 
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© did not doubt but ſhe would make 
© a very good wife, and be contented 
© to live in the manner his circum- 
© ancescould afford. He replied, with 
© a ſort of extaſy; that if he had want- 
© ed any proofs of my judgment, what 
I had now ſaid of Livia could not fail 


of convincing him of it. Although 


© he was near fifty, yet was his n 
very agreeable, and he had ſuch an 
eternal fund of entertainment in his 
converſation, that all the world co- 
veted his company. It was no won- 
der Livia was pleaſed with his ad- 
dreſſes, and withſtood them no longer 
than was juſt neceſſary to keep up the 
ceremonies appointed by cuſtom for 
women in ſuch caſes, when they were 
married to the entire ſatisfaction of 
all parties. Valentine paid his mo- 
ther the reſpe& due to her; and, for 
my part, I really liked Livia from 
inclination: but, as I found ſhe was 
the object which gave the greateſt 
pleaſure to the man in the world I 
moſt loved, and to whom I owed all 
the duty I was capable of paying, I 
thought I could never do enough to 
oblige her. My father grew every 
day fonder and fonder of his wife; 
and now, Sir, I believe you will think 
the happineſs of this little family 
could admit of no addition. 

© I thought ſo at that time, and if the 
opinion I then had of Livia could have 
been ſupported with any colour of 
reaſon, I ſhould never have known a 
wiſh beyond what I then enjoyed. 
But, perhaps, Sir, if you have not had 
a greatdealof experience in the world, 
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are women, who, in order to prove 
longs to them. This was my un- 
happy caſe: the woman whom 1 
moment ſhe became my mother, turn- 
was fond of me; for I am certain ſhe 
duct like her's, 


The firſt ſtep ſhe took, was to aſ- 
ſume an air of forced civility, inftead 


ve had been uſed to treat each other 
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you may be yet to learn, that there 
their love to their huſbands, take an 
utter averſion to every thing that be · 
thought my beſt friend, from the 
ed my enemy, only becauſe my father 


never had any other reaſon for a con - 


* of that familiarity, which, from the 
© beginning of our ſhort acquaintance, 
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«© with, and throw me at a" diftantej 
c for, as Shakeſpeare ſays, ** When hot 
« Jove grows, cold, it uſeth an enforced 


4 ceremony. /Butin this ſhe for ſome 


time loit 1 for I knew ſo lit. 
© tle of the Wörld, I took it for a mark, 
© that ſhe was reſolved, as the was got 
into a character of life ſo much hated, 
(and, I am afraid, too often deſerved. 
12 as that of a mother · in law, that 
the world ſhould ſay ſhe paid me ra- 
ther more than Jeſs reſpect than be · 
fore. T was not ſo well pleaſed with 
this behaviour as I ſhould have been, 
had ſhe continued her former man- 
ner; but, however, as I miſtook the 
motive of her actions, I did not efteem 
her the leſs. TIT 
© But this did not laſt long; ſhe went 
on from one thing to another, till i 
was. impoſſible, with all my partiality 
for her, to be deceived any longer; 
and I ſhall never be aſhamed to own, it 
was with great difficulty my eyes were 
ned enough to ſee her in the true 
light : for I ſhall always eſteem young 
people, who are apt to be ſuſpiciov}, 
eſpecially of their friends, to be in- 
capable of poſſeſſing real goodnels, 
They may, if they pleaſe, boaſt their 
judgment; but I cannot help imput- 
ing it more to the badneſs of their 
© hearts, than to the goodneſs of their 
© heads.” bt 
David, who never ſuſpected any body 
without the ſtrongeſt proofs, very much 
applauded Camilla's judgment, and con- 
curred with her in her ſentiments, And 
ſhe proceeded as follows. 
- © You will be amazed, Sir, to find 
all the guile and cunning this woman, 
made uſe of, to make me and Valen- 
tine hated by my father. I ſuppoſe 
it muſt be, becauſe ſhe thought her 
intereſt incompatible with ours; and 
that the only way to ſpend all her 
huſband's fortune, was to make him 
believe we were his greateſt enemies. 
She was quite different from the opt- 
nion I had formed of her; for in- 
ſtead of being contented with what my 
father could afford, ſhe never thought 
any thing extravagant enough; buy- 
ing jewels, going to publick places, 
every thing that was to ſpend the 
molt money, was her chief delight; 
and the only article in which ſhe ever 
thought of ſaving, was in denying 
my brother and me what we wanted. 
© But this the never did openly ; for 
— Whatever 
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t whatever was propoſed, for. us, ſhe 
always came very gladly into. The 
method ſhe took to diſappoint. us, was, 
« that by her pangurls, wOpey ſoon. be · 
came very ſcarce; for ſhe ſpent all 
© he could procure, and by that means 
© we were obliged to go without it. She 
would eondelſcend to ſuch mean arts, 
« that had I not been witneſs of it, I 
© could not have believed any human 
© creature could have been capable of 
© them. 1 have known her ſeveral 
© times bring in bills to my father, 
© where ſhe has ſet down things for us 
© we never had, in order to make bim 
think ſhe had 2 great affection for us, 
i that he might eſteem her the more; 
© and when to our generoſity the owed 
© the ſucceſs of her ſchemes, for we nei- 
« ther of us would diſcover any thing 
© to make my father uneaſy, ſhe then 
© exulted in the thoughts of her great 
* ſenſe, and applauded her own under- 
* (tanding : for ſhe was wiſe enough to 
© miſtake a low cunning, and ſuch little 
mean arts, as people who had any 
( under{tanding could never ſubmit to, 
for ſenſe. I ſoon found out that all 
© the ſoftneſs. and tenderneſs I once 
' imagined her poſſeſſed of, was entire - 
iy owing to her perſon ; the ſymmet 
and proportion of which gave ſo pleal- 
(ing an air to every thing ſhe ſaid: or 
did, that nothing but envy could have 
© prevented her beholders from being 
# prejudiced in her favour. 
© I often thought, could ſhe have be- 
t held herſelf in the goddeſs of juſtice's 
mirror of truth, as it is deſcribed in 
that beautiful viſion in the Tatler, ſhe 
© would have loathed and deteſted, as 
much as ſhe now admired, herſelf. 
Her fine cheſnut-brown hair, which 
c flowed in natural ringlets round her 


"neck, was it to have repreſented the + 


( trings that held her heart, mult have 
become as harſh and unpliable as the 
* fuffeſt cord; ber large blue eyes, which 
now ſeemed to ſpeak the ſoftneſs of a 
* foul replete with oodneſs, had they 
on a ſudden, by the irreſiſtible power 
of a goddeſs's command, been forced 
toconfeſs the truth, would have loſt 
all their amiableneſs, andhave looked 
akew an hundred ways at once, to 
denote the many little plots ſhe was 
forming to do miſchiefz her ſkin 
would have become black and hard, 
38 an emblem of her mind; ber limbs 
Ultorted z and her nails would have 
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* till ſhe had not ä ſhe muſt do acts 


L 
— . 


© been. changed into crooked talons, 
* which, however, ſhould have had pow+ 
© er to ſhrink in ſuch a manner as that 
£ the unwary might come near 7550 


* without ſuſpicion, to be got into her 


© clutches. Not a metamorphoſis in all 
Ovid could be more ſurprizing than 
© hers would have been, was this mir» 
© ror of truth to have been held to her. 


I bavereally ſhuddered with horror at 


© theimage my own fancy has pre 
ty to me, (nay, what is much more, 
to my dear Valentine) my indigna- 
tion never could riſe ſo high as to 
wiſh her the puniſhment to ſee herſelf 
in this glaſs; unleſs it could have been 
a means of her amendment. ws oe 
© She never abuſed us; but found 
means to work on our tempers in ſuch 
© a manner, as in my father's ſight al- 
ways to make us appear in the wrongs 
She knew.I could not bear the leaſt 
light from any one I loved without 
diſtraction, and therefore ſhe would 
contrive, by all the methods ſhe could 
invent, to touch me in that tender 
c pond, and to raiſe me into ſuch 2 
eight of paſſion, as might make me 
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© behave in a manner to be condemned 
© by my father. Valentine ſeldom ſaid 
© any thing; he bore all with patience; 
© but unleſs he too would have joined 
© in tormenting me, he was never to be 
«© forgiven; belides, ours was looked on 
by her as a common intereſt, and he was 
cas · great an offence to her ſight as I 
© was, When ſhe had worked me up 
eto a pitch, in which perhaps I might 
© drop an-unguarded word, ſhewas then 
© in her kingdom; for as ſhe was cool, 
© and all on her fide was defign, ſhe 
« knew how to play her part, She was 
© always ſorry I was ſo paſſionate; as 
© to her, ſhe loved me fo well, ſhe could 
© put up with any thing from me; but 
© as ſhewas my father's wife, (he thought 
it a diſreſpe& to him, and ſhe could not 
© bear the thoughts of any one's treat- 
© ing him otherwiſe than they ought to 
© do, and as ſhe was ſure he deſerved 
from every body! On ſuch occaſions 
che ſat all the while wondering and ad- 
* miring at her goodneſs, and blefling 
© himſelf at the great love he ſaw ſhe 
© had for him. I was aſtoniſhed at her 
giving things that turn, and ſhe-tri- 
© umphed in finding how eaſily ſhe could 
make every thing go to her wiſh; but 


« of 


me; and notwithſtanding all her cruel» 


a” 


© of fu tion, and interceded with 
© my kleber | 
4 * the really believed it was only paſ- 
fon. He had not yet got ſo much the 
© better of the long affection he had for 
me, but he was glad to find any excuſe 
to be reconciled to me. ö 
© Thus ſhe flattered him, by engag- 
ing him to follow his own inclina- 
tions, at the ſame time that ſhe diſ- 
layed her own goodneſs. By means 
fie theſe, ſhe increaſed his eſteem 
for her, while ſhe deſerved his de- 
teſtationz then ſhe would come into 
the beſt humour in the world, and 
appear as if there was nothing more 
in it than an accidental diſpute, which 
was all over; ſhe would be ſo like her 
former ſelf, that for ſeveral times ſhe 
deceived me, and I began to imagine 
I fancied things which had no exiſt- 
ence but in my own brains. Thus 
barbaroufly ſhe often took pains to 
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might have the pleaſure, when I was 
almoſt healed and well, to torture me 
again: for to behave inconſiſtently, 
ſometimes well, and ſometimes ill, is 
the greateſt curſe a mind diſpoſed to 
love can ever meet with. | 
My brother and I looked with horror 
on the conſequences of the expenſive 
ſort of life Livia was drawing her 
huſband into; and yet, as we ſaw it 
impoſſible to prevent it, we com- 
manded ourſelves enough to be ſilent. 
But this was not ſufficient ; the dread 
we had of what our father would be 
brought to, broke out into our coun- 
tenances in ſpite of any reſolutions 
we could form to the contrary. This 
ſhe infinuated was owing to ſelfiſhneſs 
in us, and a fear leſt we ſhould have 
the leſs for what ſhe ſpent. As my 
father could not reſiſt Fiving way to 
her deſires in every reſpe&, and ob- 
ſerved our diſapprobation of it in our 
faces, he began to look upon us as 
bars to his pleaſures, and the re- 
proachers of his actions; which by 
degrees leſſened his affection for us in 
ſuch a. manner, that he eſteemed us 
rather as his enemies than his children, 
Thus my father's houſe, which 
© uſed to be my aſylum from all cares, 
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not to be angry with me, 


pull me off the rack, only that fhe 


© verted by this woman's management 
* into tormentf and my 
© condition was as miſerable as a per. 
4 ſon's would be who had loft his beſt 
© friend he had in the world, and was ( 
© to be haunted hourly by his ghoſt ; and 

that not in the pleaſing form in which 
© he uſed to place his delight, but with 
© a face made grim with death, and fy. 
© rious with ſome perturbation of ſpirit, 
© Such now was my father become to 
© me, inſtead of that kind, that fond, 
© that partial approver of every thing 
© I faid or did: my every action wag 
5 difpleaſing to him; and he never ſay 
me, but his looks expreſſed that anger 
© and diſlike which pierced me to the 
© ſoul; whatever thing I wanted, was 
too much for me; and though I de. 


© nied myſelf _ thing but the bare 
6 .neceſlaries of life, yet all the expence 
© of the family was imputed to me and 
© my brother. All the ſervants in the 
© houſe finding it their intereſt to be a 
© diſobliging as they could to us, tock 
care not to be too officious in ſerving 
© us. Such mercenary wretches were 
© below my noticez but yet their be. 
© haviour was ſhocking to me, as it was 
© one of the proofs of the decay of my 
© father's love.” 

David here interrupted her, by ſay- 
ing that ſhe was very much in the right, 
for there was nothing ſo ſtrong a proof 
that the maſter of a houſe has no regard 47 
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for us, as the conſtant miſbehaviour of 


his ſervants towards us; he had had the 
melancholy experience of it: but he 
thought ſhe was miſtaken in thinking 
any ſtation could make people below 
her notice; for as to him, there was no- 
thing in life he attended to more ear. 
neſtly than the behaviour of thoſe 
men, whoſe want of education ſhewed 
more openly, and with leſs diſguiſe 
what their natures were; indeed, hither- 
to his obſervations of that kind hat 
ww him but a melancholy proſpett. 
is eyes expreſſed ſo much ſorrow, as 
he ſpoke this, and his mind appeared 
ſo affected, that Camilla gave kn 
thouſand thanks for the good - naturel 
part he took in her afflictions, and ſaid 
ſne would now take leave of him, it be 
ing late, and to-morrow would reſume 


« and the comfort of my life, was con - her ſtory. * open ar 
| ; „ koxicat 
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VOLUME THE SECOND, 


BOOK Ul. 


' CHAP. 1. 


THE CONTINUATION or THE HIS- 
TORY OF CAMILLAs. 


HE next day, the firſt op- 
rtunity Camilla had of 
ing alone with David, 
on his defire ſhe proceed- 
ed as follows. 


© the comfort I had left me; his paſ- 
© ſions were either not ſo ſtrong, or his 
reſolutions ſtronger; for he bore u 
© much better than I did, —_— 
found his ſentiments were the ſame 


ſhewedBY with mine, We were always toge- 

liſguiſe i © ther, from which Livia poſſeſſed my 

N ' father with an opinion that we were 
at 


1 oſpelt , 


row, 28 


' making r in the houſe againſt 


them. I was ſo altered with the con- 


« Valentine was now all 


 tinual uneafineſs of my mind, that 
no one would have known me. This, 
' which was owing to my tender regret 
for the loſs of 2 parent's love, was 
' imputed to rancour and malice ; thus 
' my v ief was turned to my diſad- 
vantage. My father, whoſe nature was 
* open and generous, was, as it were, in 
' toxicated by his paſſion for this wo- 
man; and grew, like her, ſuſpicious 
' of every thing around bim. She ſoon 
' perceived the ſucceſs of her pernicious 
| deligns, and omitted no pains, nor no 


| oi 
ho 

natured 
and ſaid 
n, it be 


© falſhoods, to improve it. In ſhort, 
© wasT to tell you all the little arts ſhe 
© uſed to make us miſerable, to impoſe 
© on the man who doated on her to diſ- 
© traſtion, and in the end to ruin her- 
© ſelf, it would fill volumes, and tire 
s _ patience, Whenever ſhe had 
© laid any extravagant ſcheme to ſpend 
© money, ſhe never directly propoſed it, 
© but ouly gave a hint, that it would be 
© agreeable to her. If it happened to 


de a thing her huſband thought very 


© unreaſonable, and he did not catch im- 
© mediately at the leaſt intimation of her 
«© pleaſure, and ſpeak of it as if it was 
6 bis own deſire, and in a manner force 
© her to comply with it, in appearance 
© a inſt her will; ſhe then rew ber- 
« ſelf out of humour, and contrived 
© all manner of ways to plague him; 
© and when ſhe ſaw him in agonies at 
© her frowns, ſhe often ſaid things to 
© him I really would not ſay to the 
© oreateſt enemy I had in the world. 
But I muſt take ſhame to myſelf, and 
© own a weakneſs which you perhaps 
© will condemn me for; but I could 
© not help being ſometimes a little 
0 3 at ſeeing my father teazed 
© by the woman he himſelf ſuffered to 
© be fo great a curſe to me and Valen- 
tine. Here David fighed, and look - 
ed down, not anfwering one word for 
he could not approve, and he would not 
L 2 condomn 


and haſtened to take him out of that 
perplexity ſhe ſaw him in, by turning 


again to the brighter ſide of her own 


c er; and went on as follows. 
But then ſhe carried this on to ſo 
s great a degree, that the miſery I ſaw 
my once fond father in, raiſed all my 
tenderneſs for him z the compariſon 
between her behaviour, and that of 
my dear mother's-(who made it the 
buſineſs of her life to pleaſe him) and 
my own, who watched his very looks, 
and carefully obeyed their motions, 
with various ſcenes which formerly 
had paſſed, ruſhed at once into my 
memory, and I often left the room 
wnth tears in my eyes. 
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© She knew ſo well the bent of his 
temper, and how far ſhe might ven- 
ture, that ſhe would carry it exactly 
as far as he could bèear. But when 
ſhe found he began to grow warm, 
and retort her ill-nature, ſue could 
at once turn from a devil into an an- 
gel. This ſudden change of the 
mind, from pain to pleaſure, had al- 
ways ſuch an effect on him, that he in 
a moment forgot all ſhe had ſaid or 
done to Jurt him, and thought of 
nothing but her preſent good- humour. 
The being reconciled was ſo great a 
heaven to him, he condemned him- 
ſelf for having offended ſuch a charm- 
ing creature, and was in raptures at 
her great goodneſs in forgiving him; 
would aſk a thouſand pardons, and 
be amazed at her condeſcenſion in 
granting them. His fondneſs was 
greater than before ; for all violent 
paſſions, put a ſtop to but for a mo- 
ment, increaſe on their return, as 
rivers flow faſter after any interrup- 
tion in their courſe. People who 
really love, wil} grant any thing in 
the moment of reconciliation. My 
* father woyld then think what he 
£ ſhould da, to return all this ſoftneſs 
and tenderneſs ; and ten to one but 
he hit on the very thing which had 
been the cauſe of all her ill · humour; 
£ he would then intreat her to oblige 
him ſo much as to do what he knew 
s ſhe had moſt a mind to; which, af - 
ter objeians enough to ſhew him 
* the obligations he owed her for com- 
* plying, the conſented to. Thug eve - 
5s ry thing fell into the right channel 
' again. z my father was the happieſt 
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condemn her. 'Camilta obſerved him, 


5 your own imagination will ſuggeſt it 
to you, But Livia was not yet con. 


** doned, although ſhe had contrived 


* min in the world, und had nothing 
© to vex him but the enmity he wa; 
© made believe his children had to him, 

© Poor Valentine and I walked about 
the houſe forlorn and negleRed; 
hat 1 felt, (and I dare aſſert the 
© ſame of him, at the alteration in our 
© father's behaviour) I ſhall not attempt 
t to deſcribe, as I am very certain no 
© words can expreſs it ſo ſtrongly az 


© tented, although we were made mi- 
© ſerable: we were not utterly aban- 


© to give my father an ill opinion of 1 
us; nay, unleſs ſhe could even pre- he 
# vail on him to turn us out of doors, b he 
© which, unleſs ſhe could make us ap. can 
« pear guilty of ſome monſtrous vil. 0 re 
$ lainy, ſhe deſpaired of effecting. pl. 
„As the bringing us into abſolute ter 

© diſgrace with my father was her WW * we 
« greateſt grief, ſo ſhe conſtantly pre. WI * dit 
© tended it was her greateſt fear: for WI pa 
© all her power was owing to his blind. WI * cat 
© neſs ; and had ſnhe done any thing to to 
© have opened his eyes, the goadneſs of Wl W 
© his heart would have made im de- © to 
.© teſt as much as now he loved her, # be; 
© She was obliged therefore to be cau · lik 
< tious'in what ſhe did; for the way to (if 
© bring things about with men who * caſi 
© haye no ill deſigns of their own, is thin 
© to work underhand, by. pretending MW * frie 
© our views are good. 1 © him 
She had fo lang been our enemy, * thir 
© and endeavoured: to impoſe us, 2 * crea 
© hers, on my father, that I really be. fam 
© lieve ſhe impoſed on herſelf, and * cel: 
© thought we were ſo, She watched u © Judg 
© about the houſe, as if ſhe was afraid * find 
© we ſhould do ſome miſchief : ſhe did © Thi 
not concern herſelf much about Va-. * ſerve 
© lentinez and thought, as we were © liab] 
looked on to love one another in ſuchi won 
a manner, that what one did was a * man 
ways approved by the other, as 1 wag bis 
- © the molt paſſionate, and had leaſt con more 
© mand of my.temper, I was the pro being 
« pereſt perſon to work on. She ther: gill no o 
fore continually did all ſhe could ii * tereſt 
« provoke me into paſſions, and wor * lefſne 
ame into madneſs, that I might uh and 
© know what I ſaid or did. © bette; 
David could not forbear ſighing on th 
ſuch a piece of barbarity, but wou“ via ar 
not interrupt Camilla's narration; ou! f ar 
—_ other 


begged to knc what could be the cn 


of all. th 


bing 8 of her mother's, 
tk and how far her father could be blind- 
him, ed by his paſſion. 6 : 
bout Alas, Sir!“ anſwered Camilla, 
ted; i there is no knowing how far paſſions 
t the of that kind will carry people; they 
— go lengths which they themſelves at 
empt « firſt would be perfectly ſtartled at; 
in no and are guilty of actions, which, were 
ly as © they to hear of a third perſon, they 
zelt it would condemn, and think themſelves 
con- t utterly incapable of. Perhaps you 
. « will wonder to hear, me ſay it, but I 
aban © could never enough get the better of 
rived © the opinion I had fixed of my father's 
on of © goodneſs, not to think if his mind 
1 pre- © had been leſs great, his actions would 
Joors, have been better; for that tenderneſs 
us ap- © and good - nature, which made him 
s vil. © really love the object that gave him 
. * pleaſure, was the cauſe of all his 
ſolute © terrors.” A man who looks upon a 
1$ her # woman as a creature formed for his 
y pre- « diverſion, and who has neither com :- 
r: for MI * paſſion nor good-will towards her, 
blind. WI * can never be worked on by her arts 
ung to {ll to do himſelf or another an injury. 
ieſs of WI © Women have it in their power at once 
im de- * to pleaſe all the paſſions a man can 
d her. * be poſſeſſed of; he is flattered by, her 
> cau - * liking him, melted into tenderneſs 
way toil (if he has any) by her ſoftneſs, and 
n who eaſily drawn in to eſteem her, if ſhe 
wn, is © thinks it worth her while to gain his 
ending MI * friendſhip, becauſe he finds ſhe pleaſes 
him, and he would not 3 
enemy, think he can be thus leaſed with a 
us, u * creature unworthy his eſteem. So that 
ally be: * a man, in ſome meaſure, thinks it ne · 
f, and ceſſary, in order to prove his own 
ched u © judgment, to juſtify the woman he 
s afraid finds he cannot help being fond of. 
ſhe did This is a paſſion I have always ob. 
put Va. * ſerved people of merit to be moſt 
ye were liable to. If it happens to light on a 
in ſuch woman who really deſerves it, the 
was al man becomes a greater bleſſing to all 
as 1 wa his acquaintance; his thoughts are 
aſt com more refined; and, by continually 


being influenced by a perſon who has 


the pro a * 
no other view, but to promote his in · 


ge there 


could tall © tereſt and honour, all the little care. 
nd wor leſſneſſes of his temper are corrected, 
üght oo and he is viſibly both happier and 

| © better than he was before, But if, 
ghing * on the contrary, as in the caſe of Li. 
t wou via and my father, the woman looks 
onz ou on her huſband's love for her in no 
e the e other light but as it gives her an op- 


f poxtunity to make a prey of his for · 
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© tune, and to impoſe on his under 
ſtanding; the latter will be deſtroy- 
ed as faſt as the former is ſpent; his 
* friends will drop from him; he will 
© find a fault ſomewhere, and, from 
* a deſire not to impute it to the right 
© cauſe, not know where to procy its 
* He will awaken that ſuſpicioh which 
© always ſleeps at Wiſdom's gate, and 
© find he has rouzed — which nei- 
«© ther „ poppies, nor mandragora, nor 
« all r ſyrups in the world, 
can medicine to ſweet ſleep again.. 
But I aſk pardon, Lam led into a 
ſubject I could for ever expatiate on, 
and forget, while I am indulging my- 
s ſelf, you, Sir, may be tired; I will 
therefore now bring myſelf back to 
the thread of my ſtory, as- well as I 
am able. This was the life the whole 
family led; my father was continual- 
ly uneaſy at ſeeing a dilagreement 
between us and his wife. My mo- 
ther ſpent her whole time in conſider- 
ing which way ſhe ſhould beſt carry 
on her pernicious ſchemes. Valen- 
tine walked about ſilent and diſcon- 
tented ; and, as for my part, I was 
worked by my paſſions in ſuch a man- 
ner, that I hardly knew one thing from 
another, nor can I think I was per- 
fectly in my ſenſes, | 
I tell you, Sir, every thing without 
order, and hope you will be ſo good 
as to forgive the incoherence of my 
ſtyle. I remember. once, when my 
mother's extravagance had drove her 
huſband to great diſtreſs, and he knew 
not which way to turn himſelf, I aſk- 
ed no queſtions, but borrowed ſome 
money of an intimate friend of mine, 
and brought it to them. My father, 
who, though he was cajoled and de- 
ceived by his wife's cunning, yet 
in his heart was all goodneſs, could 
* not help W pleaſed with this in- 
© ſtance of my love and duty; and as 
© he had no deceit in him, did not en- 
© deavour. to eonceal it. I ſaw Liria 
* had rather have ſuffered any thing 
5 than have given me an opportunity of - 
© afting what my father was pleaſed to 
© eſteem a generous part; however, ſhe 
carried it off in ſuch a manner, that 
© her fond lover never perceived it gave 
© her any diſquiet. I declare, I did it 
s — wp lerve them, and had no 
gather view in it. I had for ſome 
time had ſuch a deſpair in my mind, 
5 of ever enjoying myſelf again, that 
5 | 6 even 
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80 
even that deſpair really — me ſome 
©* fort of eaſe; but this action of mine 
© had revived my father's former ten- 
© derneſs juſt enough to bring to my 
* remembrance all I had loſt, The lit- 
* tle while this continued, I was more 
© miſerable than when he quite neg- 
© JeRed me; for now the want of thoſe 
© rriſting inftances of his affection I 
© once enjoyed began to riſe in my 
* 'mind again, and I had all the 2 my 
E heart had felt at the loſs of them to 
2 ſuffer afreſn. I had ſpent a great deal 
© of time in endeavouring to calm my 
mind, and inure it to bear ill- uſage: 
© but this little view of pleaſure, Nis 
6 fmall return of hope, quite got the 
better of all my reſolutions z for 1 am 
4 convinced, that to live with any body 
©« we have once loved, and fancy we 
© have, by any wiſdom or philoſophy 
s of our own, put it out of their power 
to hurt us, is feeding ourſelves with 
© a vain cbimera, and flattering our 
#5 pride with being able to do more than 
js in the power of any mortal. 
Livia ſaw the agitations of mind 
I ſuffered, and was reſolved to make 
© them ſubſervient to herpurpoſes. She, 
therefore, one morning as I was mu- 
© fing and revolving in my mind the 
4 difference of = preſent” ſituation 
E from what it had formerly been, came 
© into my room with all the appearance 
© of good-humour, and ſat and talked 
© for ſome time of indifferent things; at 
© laſt the fell into a diſcourſe on our 
# private —— which ig es 5 
bd unity of ſaying all the mo 
0 ceckin Fg he ung think of, 
« althou 4 ſhe kept up to the ſtricteſt 
rules of civility ;; for ſhe valued her- 
< felf much upon her politeneſs: and I 
© have obſerved feveral le value 
6 themſelyes greatly on their own 2 
_ © breeding, whoſe politeneſs gonſiſts in 
© nothing more than an art of hurting 
« others, without making uſe of yylgar 
C terms.” 
© When Livia had by theſe means 
s worked me up to a rage, then ſhe had 
her ende. She knew my father was 
- © reading in à room very near us; ſhe 
© therefore exalted her voice to ſuch a 
© pitch, that it was impoſſible for him 
6 not to hear her. This immediately 
© brqught him to know what was the 
© matter: he found me endeavouring to 
© ſpeak, and yet, from the variety of paſ- 
© fhons working in my mind, unable to 
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© utter my words; for from what ws 
© had been talking of, the idea of all the 
© torments I had tuffered from the time 
© I firſt obſerred a decline in my fa. 
© ther's affections, ruſhed at once upon 
© my thoughts, and quite overpowered 
* me. Livia looked as pale as death; 
© for, thus provoked, I could not help 
© telling her what I thought of her be. 
© haviour. . Her pride could not bear 
© to think I knew her, ſo that I believe 
© ſhe was at laſt in as great a paſſion az 
© ſhe could be; but ſhe never was car. 
© ried ſo far as to forget her main view, 
© My father looked wild at ſeeing us in 
© this condition, and defired Livia to 
© tell him, what could be the cauſe of 
© all this confuſion ; ſolemnly affirm. 
© ing, that no nearneſt of blood, or any 
© tie whatever, ſhould ſcreen the perſon 
© from his anger who could uſe her ig 
© ſuch a way as to ruffle that ſweetneſy 
© of temper which he knew nothin 

© but the mh. mem provocation could 1 
© much get the better of, as to make her 


| © talk ſo loud, and look fo diſcompoſed, 


© By this time ſhe had enough recollect- 
6 A herſelf to think of an anſwer pro- 
per for her purpoſe; and told him, 
© It was no. matter now. —it was over 
© —ſhe, had recovered herſelf again; 
6 but I had been in a violent paſſion, 
© only becauſe ſhe ſaid =— and then 
© ſhe repeated ſome trifling thing, which 
© however had two meanings; and the 
« diffetent manner ſhe now ſpoke it ig 
© from what ſhe had done before, gave 
© it quite another turn; and you ma 
© be ſure her hufband took it in the mo 
© favourable ſenſe. But, ſaid ſhe, 
« T muſt have been a ſtock or a ſtone, 
« and have had no manner of feeling, 
« if I had not been provoked at the 
« anſwers ſhe made.” On which ſhe 
© choſe to repeat the moſt virulent ex- 
« preffion I had made uſe of; and, I con: 
c iſs, I was quite unguarded, and ſaid 
© whatever I was N to by my 
© rage. She concluded, by - ſaying 
© there ſhould be an end of it; for now 
© the _ calm again. PRE the 
© time ſhe was agen „the poor 
6 aging decei * with 
© fury; his 
c Othello, * _ 3 lip with 
© fury. At laſt, he ſudden ng 
e forward and ſtruck me l wo 4 
While Camilla was relating this laſt 
tranſaction, her voice faultered by de- 


grees, till ſhe was able to ſpeak no 
grees, ne 


eye-balls rolled; and, like 
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more. She trembled with the agonies 


the remembrance of paſt ictions 
threw her into, and at laſt fainted away. 
David catched her in his arms, but 
knew not what to do to bring her to 
life again, for he was almoſt in the 
ſame condition himſelf. 


Atthis very inſtant Valentine entered . 


the room; he was amazed at this ſcene, 
and knew not to what cauſe to aſcribe 
it. However, his preſent thoughts were 
all employed in conſiderations how he 
could help his ſiſter; he ran for water, 
and threw it in her face, which ſoon 
brought her to herſelf. The brother 
and David were both rejoiced to hear 
her ſpeak again, but particularly David, 
for he really thought ſhe had been dead. 
The reft of the evening paſſed in con- 
yerſation on indifferent things. Valen- 
tine ſeemed more thoughtful than uſual, 
Camilla obſerved it, and could not help 
being uneaſy : ſhe was terrified leſt he 
ſhould have met with ſome new vexa- 
tion, However, as he did not mention 
any thing, ſhe would not aſk him be- 
fore a third perſon. When they retired 
to reſt, Valentine followed her into her 
room, and ſeemed as if he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to her which he was afraid 
to diſcloſe, and yet was unable to con- 
ceal ; for his love for Camilla was quite 
of a different kind from that of thoſe 
brothers, who, by their fathers having 
more concern for the keeping up the 
grandeur of their names, than for the 
welfare of their poſterity, having For the 
poſſeſſion of all the eſtate of the family, 
out of mere kindneſs and good - nature, 
allow their ſiſters enough out of it to 
keep them from ſtarving in ſome hole in 
the country, where their ſmall ſubſiſt- 
ence juſt ſerves to ſuſtain them the long- 
er in their miſery, and prevents them 
from appearing in the world to diſgrace 
their brother by their poverty. | 
Valentine was afraid to 11 any thing 
which could any wiſe be ſhocking to 
the perſon he would never have been 
aſhamed of owning a friendſhip for, 
notwithſtanding the was a woman, Ca- 
milla ſaw him in perplexity, and begged 
him to let her know what it was that 
grieyed him; and if it was in her pow- 
er, by any labour or pains, either to re- 
lieve or comfort him, aſſured him of her 
aſſiſtance. Valentine then made the fol- 
lowing reply. * My dear Camilla, I 
© am certain, wants no proof of my ſin- 
© cere affection, and I muſt confeſs all 
my preſent uneaſineſs is on your ac · 


* * 


© count: the condition I juſt now found 
«© you in, with the confuſion in Mr. 
« Simple's looks, raiſed fears in my 
* breaſt, leſt you ſhould be now going 
© to ſuffer, if poſſible, more than you 
© have already gone thraugh; for in 
© minds as generous as I know yours to 
© be, the ſtrongeſt affections are thoſe 
which are firlt raiſed by obligations. 
I am not naturally ſuſpicious ; but the 
experience I have already had of man- 
kind, and the beauty of your form, 
with the apxiety I am always in for 
your welfare, inclines me to fear 
the worſt, You, of all womankind, 
ſhould be moſt careful how you enter 
into any engagements of love; for 
that ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, and all 
that tenderneſs you are poſſeſſed of, 
will expoſe you to the utmoſt miſery z 
and, unleſs you meet with a man 
whoſe temper is like your own, which 
will be no eaſy matter for you to do, 
you will be as unwiſe to throw away 
all the goodneſs you are miſtreſs of on 
him, as a man would be, who had a 
great ſtock in trade, to join it with 
another, who not only was worth no- 
thing of his own, but was a ſpend- 
thritt, and inſenſible of the great good 
he was doing him. I acknowledge 
this gentleman has behaved tous both 
in a manner which demands the re- 
turn of all our moſt grateful ſenti- 
ments; but if what he has done ſhould 
be owing to the liking of your per- 
ſon, and he ſhould be plotting your 
miſery inftead of your welfare, I had 
rather be in the condition he found us 
in, than be relieved by any one who 
can have ſo mean, ſo deſpicable a wa 
of thinking.“ Camilla hearkened wi 
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the utmoſt attention while Valentine 


was ſpeaking; and, when he had finiſh - 
ed, told him, ſhe thought ſhe could ne- 
ver enough acknowledge his kindneſs 
in his concern for her; but ſhe aſſured 
him, that by all ſhe could obſerve in 
Mr. Simple's behaviour, and ſhe had 
narrowly examined all his words and 
actions, ſhe could not but thiak he had 
as much honour as he made an out- 
ward profeſſion of. That indeed ſhe 
could not deny but that ſhe thought he 
had ſome regard for her; but he ſcemed 
rather afraid to let her know it, than ſo- 
licitous to make an appearance of it, 
which ſhe imputed to his delicacy, leſt 
ſhe ſhould ſulpeR he took any advane 
tage of her unhappy circumſtances, or 
thought what he had done for her ought 

2 


A 
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to lay any reſtraint dn her affeRions, © lution is not ſtrong enough to, keey 


She defired her brother not to be un- life in me at the repetition. of it. lt 


eaſy ; told him, that it was the repeti - 
tion of what ſhe could never remember 
without horror, that had thrown her in · 
to the way he found her in; and aſſured 
him, if David mentioned any thing of 
love to her, ſhe would tell him of it, 
and conduct herſelf by his advice. After 
this promiſe, he took his leave of her, 
and went to bed. 
David could get but little ſleep that 
night, for the various reflections which 
crouded into his mind on the ſtory he 
had heard that day. All the good 
qualities Camilla intimated her father 
was poſſeſſed of, and yet his being ca · 
ble of acting in ſuch a manner by 
uch a daughter, were melancholy in · 
dications to him, that a perfect charac, 
ter was no where to be found. When 
he thought on Camilla's ſufferings, his 
indignation was raiſed. againſt him; 
then, when he remembered that all his 
faults were owing to, being deceived by 
a woman of Livia's art, he could not 
help having a compaſſion for him. But 
from this ſcene, which he looked on 


with terror, there was a ſudden tranh. | 


tion in his mind to the idea of all Ca- 
milla's ſoftneſs and goodneſs. On this 
he dwelt with the utmoſt rapture; but 
was often interrupted in this pleaſin 

dream, though much againſt his wil 

dy the remembrance of her owning ſhe 
| Had ſometimes been weak enough to 
triumph in her heart at ſeeing Lapis 


teaze ber father; but then ſo. many ex- 


cuſes immediately preſented themſelves 
to plead-in his breaſt for Camilla, tbat 
had her frailties been much greater, 
they would not have prevented his 
thinking that in her he had met with 
all he wiſhed. He _ for an op- 
8 of hearing the reſt of her 

ory; for he was now perfectly ſure 
that he ſhould hear nothing in it but 


what was to her advantage. And the 


next time Valentine was gone out of 
the way, Camilla, by his earneſt defire, 
went on with her hiſtory in the follow- 
ing manner. | | 


A CONTINUATION OF THE HIlsS- 
TORY OF CAMILLA. 


41 Ceaſed, Sir, at a part, the remem- 
© brance of which always affects 


me in ſuch a manner, that my reſo - the paſſions of men who are not 155 


* 


c 


F 
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© was the firſt time my father had ever 


ſtruck me, though I had been bred uy 
with him from my infancy: I waz 
ſtunned with the blow; but my ſenſey 
ſoon returned, and brought with them 
that train of horrible thoughts, which 
it is equally impoſſible for me ever to 


root from my memory, or to find 


words in any language capable of 
expreſſing. . When — father ſaw 
me fall, I belieye he was at firſt 
frightened : he took me up, and ſet 
me upon the bed; but the moment 
Livia ſaw there was no real hurt 
done, fearing he ſhould relent, and 
make it up with me again, ſhe hur- 
ried him out of the room, under the 
pretence of being frightened at hig 
paſſion; ſaying, ſhe would not that he 
ſhould have. ſtruck me on any ac 
count, eſpecially in her are Io 
ſhe could bear it all. And then ſheput 


him in mind again of what ſhe thought 
he would be moſt diſpleaſed * 


ſaying. I had not ſpoke one word, 
nor was I able, The moment they 
were gone, I threw myſelf back on 
the bed, in greater agonies than the 
ſtrongeſt imagination can paint, or 
than I can comprehend how human 
nature is.able to ſurvive. My father's 
leaving me in this condition, without 
giving himfelf any farther trouble 
about what I ſuffered, or to find out 
whether I really deſerved this treats 
ment, hurt me more than even his 
ſtriking me had done. 8 
© In this miſerable condition I lay till 
Valentine came in, .It was his cyſtom 
always to come up immediately to me 
after he had been abroad. The poor 
creature found me almoſt drowned in 
tears, and unable to tell him the cauſe 
of them. He gueſſed Livia was at 
the bottom of whatever it was that 
made me in this ſituation, He at firſt 
ſwore he would go and know from her 
what ſhe had done to me. I cavght 
hold of him, and ſhewed him by m 

looks, that nothing would hurt me ſo 
much; and by that means prevailed 
with him to fit down by me, till I 
could recover myſelf enough to ſpeak; 
when, with the interruption of fighs 
and tears, I told him every thing that 
had happened. Valentine, who is 
very far from being paſſionate, (but 


] 
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ceep t }e& to be ruffled, are much more to be 
lt ' dreaded, than thoſe of a ſort of people 


57 
life no longer than it condueed to 
© that end; but hd thought it adviſe- 


ever © who can have their whole frame able we ſhould make one effort, be- 
I up ' ſhaken and torn to pieces about every fore we took ſuch a ſtep, to convince * 
way © grain of multard-ſeed, or every blaſt * my father of Livia's treachery, and 
ney © of wind) when he had heard me out, lay before him how ſhe had uſed us; 
hem grew outrageous; inſiſted that I would | © perhaps his affeRion might return for 
hich ( let him go, for he was reſolved no * us, his eyes might be opened, and 
er to reſpect, even for his father, ſhould * every thing be right again. . 
find ' prevent his telling Livia ſhe ſhould I conſidered a moment, and then 
e of not uſe me in that manner. Nay, * replied, *« My dear brother, I am very 
ſaw ' and before her huſband's face, he certain my father's paſſion for this 
firſt © would diſplay all her tricks, and ſhew * woman muſt be without all bounds, ' 
d ſet him how the impoſed on him. © or he could never have been influ« ' 
nent « I was now frightened to death, for ** enced by any arts of hers. to ſtrike 
hurt WW ' 1 would not have had my father and * nie, and uſe me as he has done. 
and brother met; while he was in this hu- Were we to attempt to open his eyes 
bur- $ mour, for the whole world! I fill „“ on her faults, he would not hearken 
r the kept hold of him, and begged him, * to us, and only hate us the more; 
t bis . with all the moſt endearing expreſ- . and, could we give him any ſuſpicion 
at he | ions I was miſtreſs of, not to increaſe of her; it weld only make him un- 
' ACp | my miſery, but to ſit down till he was ' happy, which, let him uſe me ever ſo 
, for coal, that we might conſult together * crueily, the world could not bribe 
e put hat was beſt for us to do. He was me to wiſh him; for, I take his 
ught | ſo good, in conſideration for me, to ** fondneſs for Livia to be unconquer- 
t my comply with my requeſt, and I did all * able, all the eaſe he has he owes to 
yord, | Icould to calm his paſſion; and when *© his blindneſs: and I am ſure; if a 
they I found he was able to hearken to me; man was put in heavy chains, which 
k.on {WI cried out, Oh! Valentine, in this © he had no means of taking off, and 
n the “ houſe I can live no longer; the fight ' «© was mad enough to deceive himſelf, 
t, or of my father, now I have ſuch evi- and fancy they were bracelets made 
man dent proofs his affeRion is ſo entirely ** of the fineſt jewels, and ſtrings of the |. 
ther's WF" alienated from me, is become as great * ſofteſt lk, that man would be very 
thout “ a torment to me as ever it was a * little his friend who ſhould take 
ouble “ bleſſing. I value not what I all „ pains to convince him they wers 
d out WW" go through in being a vagabond, made of iron, till he felt all their 
treate “ and not knowing where to go; for „ weight, and was ſenſible of his own *' 
a his Lam certain no poverty, no miſery, ' „ unhappy condition. Nay, if I loved 
een ever equal what I ſuffer here. „ him, and was confined within his 
ay till , But then, how ſhall I leave you! „ reach, and he ſhould carry his mad- 
Rom “ Can I bear to be. ſeparated from the ** neſs ſo far as to ſtrike me with the 
to me MI" only comfort I have left in the world, iron, fancying it was fo ſoft I could 
poor WE" or can I be the cauſe of your leaving * not feel it, while the hurt was not 
ed in WF" yur father's houfe, and ſubjecting © great enough to throw me off my 
cauſe WW" you to, perhaps, more afflictions than ** guard, I would not tell him of it. 
as at WF" you already endure! Tis that Tndeed, I wonld get from him, oo * 
that BY" thought diſtrats my mind | for, as it was in my power, as I will now 
it firlt Wi" to myſelf, I am careleſs of every „ from my father, leſt T ſhould be 
m her WW" thing future, and am ſure nothing, ** tempted to act a part I myſelf think 
auvght when I am abſent from hence, can ** wrong, and contrive ſome met 
zy m ' ever make me frel what I do at this of undeceiving him, to his own mi- 
me ſo moment; nor would I have burneit “ fery,” 
vailed BF" ſo long, had it not been for fear of Valentine was by this time quite 
till I BF" bringing greater miſchiefs on your * cool, and approved of what I had (aid. 
peak; head, than what you now ſuffer.” We therefore took a reſolution of go- 
fight Wl © Valentine ſwore he would never * ing from thence, though we knew not 
g that forlake me, that he would accom- * whither, nor who would receive us. 
vho 1s pany me wherever I pleaſed, and be We at laſt recollefted we had an old 
, (but ; ſupport and guard to the utmoſt * aunt, who uſed to be very kind to us, 
1 160 his power, for that he valued his * and appeared to 8 taken a great 


* © jancy 


© fancy to Valentine: to her therefore 
ve went, and begged her, forſomelittle 
© time, till we could ſettle what to do 
© with ourſelves, to let us remain in her 
© houſe, We told her as much of what 
© had happened, as we thought juſt ne- 
© ceſlary to plead for us in going from 
& our father's houſe ; but with the 
© greateſt caution, that we might throw 
© as little blame. on him as poſſible. 
© We could not avoid letting her a 
© little into Livia's behaviour, for we 
© had no other juſtification for what 
* we had done. She ſaid, ſhe was very 
© much amazed at what we told her, 
© for Livia had a: very good character; 
© but ſhe ſuppoſed this was a paſſionate 
4 quarrel, and ſhe would take care of 


us, till ſuch time as it could be made 


© up again. We aſſured her that was 
© impoſſible; that we would on no ac- 
© count ever go back to a place we had 
© ſuffered ſo much in: and only in- 
© treated as the greateſt favour, that 
© ſhe would grant us ſome little corner 
© of her houſe to be in, and let nobody 
© know we were there. She took little 


notice of what we ſaid, but reſolved to 


6 a&t her own way. | 
The next day {he went out, and at 
© her return came into the room where 
© we Were, with the greateſt fury ima- 
« ginable in her looks; and aſked us, 
« what it was we meant, by telling her 
© a ſtory df Livia's ill-ufage, and God 
knows what; andendeavouring to im- 
© poſe on her, and make her acceſſary 
to our wicked converſation with each 
© other. Brother and ſiſter—it was un- 
4 natural. She did not think the world 
© had been arrived at ſuch a pitch of 
© wickedneſs. She ran on in this man- 
s ner for a great while, without giving 
us leave to anſwer her. 


© Valentine and I flood ſtaring at one 


© another, for we did not underſtand 
one word ſhe ſaid: at laſt, when ſhe had 


« talked herſelf out of breath, I beg- * 


© ped her to explain herſelf, for I was 
© really at a loſs to know what ſhe 
meant; if ſhe had any thing to lay 
© to our charge, and would pleaſe to 
© let us know what it was, we were 
© ready to juſtify ourſelves. ' Then ſhe 
began again, Oh! undoubtedly 


t you are very innocent people — you 


& don't know what I mean,” 
© Then ſhe launched out into a long 
© harangue on the crying and abomin- 


© able ſin of inceſt, wrung her hands, 
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© and ſeemed in the greateſt-affiiion 
© that ever ſhe Gould re to hear a ne. 
« phew and niece of hers could be ſuch 
© odious, creatures. At laſt I gueſſed 
© what ſhe would infinuatez but, as I 
© knewmyſelf perfectly innocent, could 
not imagine how ſuch a thought could 
come into her head. I begged her for 
© God's ſake to let me know who could 
have filled her ears with ſuch a horrid 
«© ſtory; and by degrees I got it out of 
* her. It ſeems this good woman had 
been at my father's that afternoon, 
& withadeſign of reconcilingand bring. 
ing us together again: when ſhe came 
© in, ſhe found Livia and her huſband 
© btting together; after the uſual com- 
pliments of civility were paſt; ſhe be- 
gan to mention us, told them we were 
© at her houſe; and that ſhe was come 
© with au intention of making up ſome 
© little diſputes ſhe underſtood there had 
© been between us. Livia now acted a. 
part, which perhaps ſhe had not long 
© intendedbut I am-convinced,whoevcr 
© 18 capable, unprovoked, to do ano- 
© ther an injury, will top at nothing to 
© carry their ſchemes through; and, if 
they find no villainy in the perſon they 
thus undeſervedly proſecute, they will 
make no ſcruple of inventing any 
thing, ever ſo bad, for their own jul- 
| tification. | : 
The momentmy aunt mentioned us, 
Livia fell into a violent paſſion of ery - 


he 


the moſt unfortunate woman alive; 
ſhe did not doubt but we had told her 
every thing we could think of to vilify 
her; for we were cunning enough to 
: know, that mothers-in-law were eaſi- 
ly believed by the world to be in fault, 


acted by us, as if we had been ber 
own children. She ſaid, her chief con- 
cern now was for us; for that ſhe was 
in the utmoſt conſternation, to think 
what the world would ſay of us; a 
young man and woman running away 
together from their father's 
without any reaſon, (and ſhe was fore 
© ſhe knew of none) had a very bad ap- 
« pearance; and, as all our acquaintance 
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© knew we had always a remarkable 


© fondneſs for each other, that circum- 
© ſtance would corroborate the fuſpicion. 
Then ſhe mentioned ſeveral little in- 
© ſtances in which Valentine and I had 
© ſhewnourreciprocal love; adding, that 
5 altbovgh ſhe bad great to be- 
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ing, and ſaid, ſhe: was ſure ſhe was 


though- ſhe was ſure ſhe had always 


ouſe,. 
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4 Tieve we both hated her; yet, as we 
ere ſo nearly related to the man ſhe 
loved, ſhe could not help being con- 
* cerned for our welfare. As ſhe ſpoke 
this, ſhe looked at her huſband with 
« ſuch an air of ſoftneſs and tenderneſs, 
„as ſhe knew, would be the ſtrongeſt 
« proof imaginable to him of her tin- 
« cerity. My father ſtood for ſome lit- 
« tle time in amarement, and was ſtruck 
« with the utmoſt horror at the thought 
Livia had ſuggeſted to him; and then 
« (wore he would ſend for us home, and 
lock us up ſeparately from each other. 


This would utterly have fruſtrated all 


« Livia's deſigns; for ſhe knew the tem- 
« per of the man ſhe had to deal with 
well enough to be ſatisfied, if once we 
came home again, time would bring 
about a reconciliation between my fa- 
ther and us, which ſhe was reſolved 
to prevent; and therefore, as ſhe had 
gone ſo far, ſhe thought herſelf now 
© under a neceſſity to go through with 
it. Fewipeople ſtop in the midſt of 
« villainies, as the firſt ſtep is much the 
« hardeſt to get over. 

Livia therefore, with the appearance 
© of the greateſt perturbation of mind, 
« as if it was the utmoſt force to her in 
* this caſe even to ſpeak the truth, and 
with tears in her eyes, ſaid, things 
vere no come to ſuch an extremity, 
that in order to prevent her huſband's 
having any ſuſpicion of her giving his 
children any cauſe for their hatred, 
« ſhewas forced, againſt her will, to con- 
© feſs, ſhe knew the reaſon of our aver- 
« fion to her. © have diſcovered a 
« ſecret, my dear. Here ſhe made a 
6 "_ and then deſired to be excuſed 
from proceeding any farther; but my 
father, whoſe ſoul was now on fire, 
* inſiſted in the ſtrongeſt manner on 
knowing the whole. She then with 
an affected confuſion, and a low voice, 
continued thus: I accidentally 


found out a ſecret which they feared 


« I might one time or other diſcover ; 
„ and therefore uſed all the methods 
« they could invent, to give your fa- 
« ther an ill opinion of me, that if I 
« told it, it might be diſbelieved.“ She 
© then turned to him, and ſaid, 1 
* .ought.to aſk your pardon, Sir, for ſo 
* long concealing from you a thing 
* which is of the utmoſt conſequence 


to your family; but it was the fear 


* of making you unhappy, was the 
« reaſon of A and I could never bring 
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«© myſelf to give you the pain you-muſt 

6 . felt at * ce of it. 
© Nay, nothing but your abſolute com- 
©. mands, which I ſhall ever obey, could 
© even now enforce me. It is now ſome 
« time ſince I found out there was a ori- 
© minal converſation between your ſon 
« and daughter; to this was owing all 
te that love they talked of to each other 
* to this may be imputed Valentine's 
© melancholy, and this was the foun- 
« dation of all the paſſions you have 
« ſeen Camilla in, which ſhe feigned 
«© to be owing to her grief for uſing 
« her ill; for on their oaths and ſo- 
«© Jemn promiſes of amendment, I aſs 
« ſured them you thould know nothing 
« of it, I don't know whether I am 
& excuſable for ſo doing, but I had ſo 
«& great a dread of diſturbing your peace 
« of mind, that I could not prevail 
«« with myſelf to act otherwiſe, and was 
in hopes to have preſerved your quiet, 
« and by this lenity have ſaved your 
& children from ruin. I have watched 
« them allI could,“ (thus ſhe arttuily 


© gaveareaſon for all her actions) “ and 


tt jt was on my ſpeaking to Camilla 
«« yeſterday, becauſe I obſerved ſhe ſtill 
© continued to contrive methods of be- 
ic ing alone with Valentine, ſhe fell 
& into that paſſion in which you found 
% her. This, if they will come before 
« you, I will affirm to their faces, 
cc and I think they cannot even dare to 


« deny it.“ 


Perhaps, Sir, you will wonder how 


Livia could venture to go ſo far as 


this, in a thing ſhe knew to be utterly 
falſe; but, if we conſider it ſeriouſly, 
ſhe hazarded nothing by it; on the 
contrary, this pretended openneſs was 
the ſtrongeſt confirmation of the truth 
of what ſhe aſſerted. She knew very 
well, there could be no more than 
our bare words againſt hers; and that, 
before a judge as partial to'her as her 
huſband, there was no danger but ſhe 
ſhould be believed. My father now 
ſaw every thing made clear before 
him, the reaſon of all our diſcontents 
was no longer a ſecret; he was amazed 
at our wickedneſs, and ſaid, he was 
ſorry he had been the cauſe of ſuch 
creatures coming into the world; that 
he would never ſee us more; then con- 
cluded with a compliment to Livia, 
on her great goodneſs, and wondered 
how it was poſſible any thing could be 


© {0 bad, as to abuſe ſuch ſoftneſs and 
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86 
© pood-nature, On which Livia re- 
plied, the did not value our beha- 
viour, nothing but neceflity ſhould 
* have extorted from her what ſhe al - 
« ways intended to conceal; and, if ſhe 
© might adviſe, he ſhould ſee us again, 
© ſeparate vs from each othex, and make 


'© no noiſe in the world about ſuch an 


© affair as this. She well knew my fa- 
< ther's temper, and that his ſeeing ſhe 
thus returned good for evil, would 
5 only raiſe his eſteem the higher for her, 
© and. exaſperate him the more againſt 
© us. 

- © My aunt was aſtoniſhed at our 
© wickedneſs, and in the higheſt admi- 
© ration of Livia's virtue. From this 
© viſit ſhe came directly home to us, 
£ with a reſolution ſuch wretches ſhould 
© find no harbour in her houſe, and 
© talked to us in the manner already re- 
$ Jated, 

«© Valentine and I were like ſtatues, 
© on the hearing of all this, and it was 
© ſome time before we could recollect 
'© ourſelves enough to ſpeak; this was 
thought to be owing to our guilt, and 
© the ſhame of being detected, inſtead 
© of amazement and indignation at hear- 
© ing our innocence thus falſely accuſed, 
It was in vain for us to endeavour at 
6 clearing ourſelves, for my aunt was 
4 a very good ſort of a woman, as far 
* as her underſtanding would give her 
leave; but ſhe had the misfortune of 
© having ſuch a turned head, that ſhe 
© was always in the wrong, and there 
Vas never any poſſibility of convinc- 
ing her of the contrary of any thing 
© ſhe had once reſolved to believe. She 
© had run away warmly with the 
© thoughts of the terrible ſin of inceſt, 
tand therefore we were to be condemn- 
© ed unheard, and he thought guilty 
s without any proof. 

David could contain himſelf no long- 
ger; but looking at.Camilla with an air 
of the greateſt compaſſion, cried out, 
« G God! Madam, what have you 
« ſuffered! and how was you able to 


6 bear up in the midſt of all theſe afflic- 


c tions? I would rather go and live in 
* ſome cave, where I may never ſee any 
* thing in human ſhape again, than 
# hear of another Livia. And how 
could your aunt be ſo barbarous, as 
© not to give you leave to juſtify your- 
6 ſelves?” | 

So far from it, Sir,“ replied. Ca- 


milla, my aunt would hy ng means f to ſupply. me ſo far, as to enable n. 
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now believed us, to remain under the 
fame roof with her. Thus were we 
abandoned and deſtitute of all meanz 
of ſupport; for we had but one guinea 
in the world; and Livia took care to 
make the ſtory that we were run from 
home, that we might have a better 
opportunity to carry on our intrigues, 
fly like lightning through all our 
relations and acquaintance. So that, 
although we tried to ſpeak to ſeveral 


of them, it was in vain, no one would 


admit vs, except one old maiden coy. 
ſin, who, inſtead of doing any thing 
for our relief, ſaid all the ill- natured 
things (on the report ſhe had heard of 
vs) the utmoſt malice could think of, 
She had always been very circumſpe& 
in her own conduct, and was rather a 
deyotee than otherwiſe; and I verily 
believe ſhe was glad of an opportuni- 
ty to yent her own ſpleen, while ſhe 
was filly enough to imagine ſhe wat 
r wemaags in the cauſe of virtue, 
We knew not which way to turn 
ourſelves; but, as we happened to be 
tolerably dreſſed, we thought we 
might poſſibly be admitted into a 
lodging where we were not known: 
wg. happened on that very houſe, Sir, 
where you found us, and took that 
little floor you afterwards had; but 
what to do for money to pay for it, or 
to keep us, we could not imagine. 
While we were in this unhappy fitu- 
ation, poor Valentinefell into a violent 
fever; this misfortune made me al- 
moſt diſtracted ʒ what to do to ſupport 
him I could not tell; and to ſee him 
want what was neceſſary for him, was 
what I could not bear, Drove by 
this neceſſity, and urged on by my 
eager deſire to ſerve my brother, I 
took a reſolution of trying whether I 
could raiſe compaſſion enough in any 
5 to induee them to relieve me. 
avoided all places where I was 
known, but went to ſeveral gentle- 
man's 2 I told juſt the heads 
of m ,. concealing my name, 
and 1 thoſe TENG which 
might fix it on our family; ſuppoling 
the perſons I told it to ſhould have 
heard any thing of my father, or of our 
running away. 
« Amongſt the e I went to, 1 
found ſome gentlemen who had good- 
nature enough, as I then thought it, 
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and then ſent me to ſomebody elſe, 
who they ſaid was immenſely rich, 
and could afford to give away money; 
but when I came to theſe rich people, 
all T heard from them was a complaint 
of their poverty, and how ſorry they 


eto get Valentine neeeſſaries. My 
heart was full of gratitude towards 
them, and I thought I could never 
© enough acknowledge the obligation; 
but when I went to them a ſecond 
time (for they bid me come again 
when that was gone) they ſeverally 
© entertained me with the beauty of my 
« perſon, and began to talk to me in a 
t (tile, which gave me to underſtand 
they were not ſilly enough to part with 
their money for nothing. In ſhort, 


found I had nothing farther to expect 


© from them, unleſs I would pay a price 
I thought too dear for any thing they 
could do for me. Here I was again 
« diſappointed, and obligetl to ſeek out 
new ways of gettiug bread for us both. 
© By the care I had taken, I had got my 
© brother out of his fever; but it had 
© left him ſo weak, he was not able to 
© ſtir out of his bed. I could not ſhew 
© my head amongſt any of my old ac- 
# quaintance,and Iperceived all the ladies 
c i applied to looked on me with diſdain, 
«© though I knew not for what reaſon; 
and I found amongſt the men I had 


but one way of railing charity. My 


( ſpirits were now quite worn out, and 
J was drove to the laſt deſpair: I was 
$ almott ready to fink under the weight 
© of my affliẽtions; and I verily believe 
t ſhould have done it, had it not been 
© for the conſideration I had for Valen- 
tine. 6 

It came into my head, one morn - 


ing, as I was revolving in my mind 


what ſtep I ſhould take next, to diſ- 
« guiſe myſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
that no one could be under any temp- 
tation from my perſon, - I made-my- 
© ſelf a hump-back, dyed my ſkin in ſe - 
{ vera] places with great ſpots of yel- 
© low; ſo that, when I looked in the 
( glaſs, I was almoſt frightened at my 
on figure. I dreſſed myſelf decent- 
( ly, and was reſolved to try what I 
could procure this way. I now found 


there was not a man would hearken to 


met if I began to ſpeak of my mi- 
i ſery, they laughed 3 and 
© ſeemed to think it was no manner of 
* conſequence what a wretch ſuffered, 
who had it not in her power to give 
them any pleaſure, The women, in- 
( deed, ceaſed their diſdain, and ſeem- 
ied to take compaſſion on me; but it 
was a very ſmall matter I got from 
them, for they all told me, they would 
! (erve- me, if it was in their power: 
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were they could not help me. You 
muſt imagine it could not be amongſt 
perſons in. very high life I went; for 
I had no means > ing into their 
houſes; but amongſ thoſe ſort of 
people, where being dreſſed like a gen- 
tlewoman is paſſport enough for being 
ſeen and ſpoken to. The figure I had 
borrowed availed me as little as that 
which nature had given me. I began 
now to look on myſelf with horror, 
and to conſider I was the cauſe that 
Valentine lay in ſuch a condition, 
without any hopes of being reſtored 
to his healih again; for his weakneſs 
was fo great, it required much more 
than I was able to progure for him to 
ſupport him. I reflected, that if 1 
could have commanded my paſſions, 
to have borne my father's ſlights, and 
Livia's ill-uſage, with patience, he 
might have had neceſſaries, though he 
would not have lived a pleaſant life; 
and I had the inexpreſſiblę torment of 
thinking myſelf guilty of a crime, in 
bringing ſuch miſeries on the beſt of 
brothers. This confideration, added 
to all. my other ſufferings, had very 
nigh got the better of me; and how 
was able to go through all this, I can- 
not conceive. If I had had nothing but 
myſelf to have taken care of, I cer- 
tainly ſhould have ſat down and been 
ſtarved todeath, without making any 
ſtruggle to have withſtood my hard 
fate; but when I looked on Valentine, 
my heart was ready to burſt, and my 
head was full of ſchemes what way I 
ſhould find out to bring him comfort. 
At laſt a thought came into my head, 
that I would put on rags, and go 
a begging, I immediately put this 
ſcheme in execution, and accordingly 
took my ſtand at a corner of a ſtreet, 
where I ſtood a whole day, and told 
as much of my ftory, as they would 
hear, to every perſon that paſſed by. 
Numbers ſhook their heads, and cried, 
It was a ſhame fo many rs were 
ſuffered to be in the ſtreets, that people 
could not go about their buſineſs 
without being moleſted by them, and 
walked on without giving me any 
thing; but amongtt the crowds that 
| paſſed 
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< paſſed by, a good many threw me a 
« penny, or halfpenny, till I found in 
© the evening my gains amounted to 
© half a crown. . 

When it grew dark, I was going 
joy fully home, and was very thank - 


ful for what little I had got; but on a 


fſudden I was ſurrounded by three or 
£ four fellows, who huſtled me amongſt 
them, ſo that I had no way to eſcapet 
one of them whiſpered me in the ear, 
that if I made the leaſt noiſe, I ſhould 
4 be immediately murdered, I have 
often ſince wondered how that threat 
© could have any terror on one in my cir- 
« cumſtances : but I don't know how it 
vas, whether it was owing to the timi- 
« dity of my temper, or that I was ſtunn- 
ed with the ſuddenneſs of the thing, I 
4 let them carry me where they would, 
* without daring to cry out. They took 
* me under the arm, as if I had been of 
© their company, and pulled me into a 
4 room; where, the moment they had 
me faſt, they rifled my bag, in which 
© T had put all my little treaſure, and 
© took it every farthing from me, and 
then aſked me, how I dared to ſtand 
« begging in their diſtri without their 
leave; they would have me to know 
© that ſtreet belonged to them. And 
* ſaying this, they every one ſtruck me 
6 a 8 and then led me through ſuch 
« windings and turnings, it was impoſ- 
« ſible I ſhould find my way back again, 
and left me in a ſtreet I did not know. 
But I enquired my way home; and, 
< as I was in my rags and my borrow- 
ed uglineſs, was not attacked by any 
one. I ſuppoſe it was owing to that 
« diſguiſe, that I eſcaped meeting with 
© brutal uſage of another kind from 
« thoſe wretches.* | . 
David ſhook with. horror at that 
thought; and, although he had never 
eurſed any body, yet, when he reflect - 


ed on Camilla's ſufferings, he could 


Hardly forbear curſing Livia; and ſaid, 
no puniſhment could be bad enough for 
her. He was now afraid ever 
Camilla opened her mouth, what he 
ſhould hear next; for he found himſelf 
ſo ſtrongly intereſted in every thing 
which concerned her, that he felt in his 
own mind all the miſery ſhe had gone 
through, and he then aſked her, what 
ſhe could poſſibly do in this unhapp 

ſituation. To which ſhe replied, « 4 
© knew not what to do, my ſpirits were 


s depreſſed, and worn out with fatigue, 


time 
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and felt the effects of the rough blow 
thoſe barbarous creatures had given 


« me, But this indeed was trifling, in 


compariſon of the horror which filled 
my mind, when I ſaw Valentine 
faint, and hardly able to ſpeak for 
want of proper nourithment, and I had 
no method of getting him any. 

© The landlady of the houſe had been 
already clamorous for her money; but 
I had, by perſuaſions and promiles to 
get it for her as ſoon as ever I could, 
pacified her from time to time. I was 
afraid the laying open our ſtarving 
condition to her would be the means 
of being turned out of doors; and 
yet, deſperate as this remedy appear- 
ed, I was forced to venture at it. I 
therefore called her cup, and begged 
her to give ſomething to relieve the 
c pour wretch, whom ſhe ſaw ſick in 
bed; 
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for that I was in the utmoſt diſ- 
© treſs to get ſome food for him. She 
© fell a ſcolding at me, and ſaid, ſhe 
© wondered. how 1 could think-pooe 
( prone could live, and pay their rent, 
c if ſuch as I took their 5 and 
© had nothing to pay for them; why 
© did not I work. as well as other peo» 
c ple, if I had no other means of ſup- 
© porting myſelf. Sure! ſhe did not 
© underſtand what people meant by ſett- 
© ing up for gentlefolks. I told her, 
if ſhe would be ſo good to get me any 
© employment, I would work my fin- 
6 gers to the bone to pay her what [ 
© owed her, and only begged her to give 
© me ſomething for my preſent ſupport, 
« Yes,” anſwered ſhe, © that is a like- 
« ly matter truly! then I ſhould have 
« the work to anſwer for, and be itil] 
« a greater loſer; for 1 don't know who 
« would truſt any thing in the hands 
6 of beggars.” 

© Good God!” ſaid David, have 
© lived under the ſame raof with ſuch 
* a monſter, a creature who could be ſo 
5 barbarous as to upbraid, inftead of 
«© aſſiſting her fellow-creatures, when 
© drove to ſuch a height of miſery.' _ 

Alas, Sir! ſaid Camilla, there is 
© no ſituation ſo deplorable, no condi- 
© tion ſo much to be pitied, as that of 
© gentlewoman in real poverty. I mean, 
© by real poverty, not having ſufficient 
© to procure us neceſſaries; for good 
* ſenſe. will teach e to moderate 
© their deſires, and leſſen their. way of 
c living, and yet be content. Birth; 
« family, and education, become mil- 
6 fortunes, 


tunes, 


that he was the cauſe ſhe was relieved | 


(fhrtunes, when we cannot attain ſome - 
means of ſupporting ourſelves: in the 
« ſtation they throw us into; our friends 
+ and former acquaintance look on it 
« as a diſgrace to own us. Ih my caſe, 
indeed, there was ſomething peculiar- 
ay unhappy; for my loſs of reputa- 
+ tion gave my relations ſome excuſe 
for their barbarity : —_ I am con- 
« fident they would have a 
+ ſame part without it. Men think our 
© circumſtances give them a liberty to 
+ ſhock our ears with propoſals ever ſo 
t diſhonourable - and I am afraid there 
are women, who doinot feel much un- 
eaſineſs at ſeeing any one, ho is uſed 
to be upon a level with themſelves, 
* thrown greatly below them. If we 
e were to attempt getting our living 
* by any trade, people in that ftation 
+ would think we were endeavouring to 
© take their bread out of their mouths, 
and combine together againſt us; ſay- 
ing, we moſt certainly deſerve our 
© diftreſs, or our great relations would 
« ſupport us. Men in very high life 
© are taken up with ſuch various cares, 
© that were they ever ſo good-natured, 
© they cannot hearken to every body's 
* complaint, who applies to them for 
© relief, And the lower ſort of people 
' uſe a perſon who was born in a high- 


ger ſtation, and is thrown amongſt 


© them' by any misfortune, juſt as I 
have ſeen cowv'in a field uſe one ano- 
© therz for, if by accident any of 
them falls into a ditch, the reſt all 
* kick againſt them, and endeavour to 
keep them down, that they may not 
© get out again. They will not ſuffer 
us to be equal with them, and get 
our bread as they do; if we cannot be 
above them, they will have the plea- 
ſure of caſting us down infinitely be- 
© low them. In ſhort, perſons, who 
are ſo unfortunate as to be in this 
* ſituation, are in a world full of peo - 
© ple, and yet are as ſolitary as if they. 
were in the wildeſt deſart; nobody 
© will allow them to be of their rank, 
nor admit them into their community. 
© They ſee all the bleſſings which na- 
ture deals out with ſuch a laviſh hand 
{to all her creatures, without finding 
any poſſibility of ſharing the leaſt part 
t of them. This, Sir, was my miſerable 
"caſe, till your bounty relieved me. 
The raptures David felt at that mo- 
ment, when Camilla had thus ſuddenly 
turned his thoughts on the conſideration 


ed near the 


from that moſt. miſerable of all condi- 
tions, which ſhe had juſt deſcribed, are 
not tobe expreſſed; andean only be ima 
gined by thoſe people who are capable' 
of the ſame actions. He could not 
forbear crying out, was he to live a 
thouſand years, he could never meet 
with another pleafure equal to the 
thought of having ſerved her; and ſaid, 
if ſae thought herſelf any way obliged 
to him, the only favour he had to aſk 


of her in return was, never to men- 


tion it more. She was amazed at his' 
generolity ; however, took no farther 
Lare of it, but went on thus with her 
N | 4 
« Whilſt this hard-hearted' woman, 
© Sir, was talking in this ſtrain, a 
« neighbour of hers, who accidentally 
came to ſee her, hearing her voice 
© louder than uſual, (though ſhe never 
© ſpoke mn a very low key) came up to 
© us to know what was the matter. T 
© took hold of her the moment ſhe en- 
© tered the room, and as ſoon as I could 
© have an opportunity (for the landlad 
*. would hardly give me leave to ſpeak 
© I told her my caſe. The poor wo- 
© man, though ſheworked for her bread, 
Vas ſo touched with what the heard 
and with my brother's pale languid 
© look, that ſhe pulled out ſixpence and 
gave it me; this enabled me to ſup- 
© port him two days, for his ſtomach 
© was too weak to take any thing but 
© biſcuits, As to myſelf, 1 ſwallowed 
© nothing but dry bread and water, for 
© I would not rob him of a farthing 
© more than juſt ſerved to keep me alive. 
6 =o miſtreſs Ae as ſoon as 
©. this our benefactreſs was gone, began 
© again in her old ſtrain, Lys 
© mult fend for the proper officers of 
© the pariſh to which we belonged, and 
© charge them with us, for ſhe could 
© not venture to bring any expence on 
© herſelf. . I begged her, for God's 
s ſake, not to turn us ont in that con- 
© dition: and at laft prevailed fo far on 
© her good-nature, that ſhe conſented 
© we ſhould ſtay in her houſe, provided 
© we would go up into the garret, and 
© be contented with one room; for truly 
© ſhe could not ſpare more to ſuch crea» 
© tures; and if we could not in a week 


find ſome method of paying her, ſhe 


© was refolved no longer to be impoſed 


« on; becauſe we had found out the 


could not help being compaſſionate, 


« with 
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6 with many hints how happy we were 
© to have met with her, for there were: 
very few people in this hard - hearted 


world could arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
neſs. To theſe terms we were 
orced to ſubmit, and get up ſtairs 
into that hole which you found us in. 
She did not fail coming up once a day 
to inform us how much ſhe wanted 
her money, although ſhe knew it was 
impoſſible for us to pay her. 
The poor woman who had relie ved 
us laſt, ſpared us one ſixpence more 
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go into the country, ſo that now all 
our hopes were loft. I have really 
ſeveral times, during this dreadful 
week, wiſhed Valentine dead, that I 
might not ſec him thus languiſh away 
in miſery before my face. I ſat vp 
with him the whole time. 
ſhack a nature ſo tender as yours, Sir, 
with the repetition of what horrors: 
paſſed in my mind, between my then 
preſent ſufterings, and the expecta- 
tion of ſeeing my dear brother, in his 
miſerable condition, ſoon turned into- 
the ſtreet. The time was juſt expired, 
when the was come up with a reſo- 
lution of turning us out of doors, 
when the noiſe ſhe made brought you 
up to ſee, and relieve our miſery. 
What little things there were in that 
diſmal room when firſt we went up, 
ſhe by degrees took away, under the 

nce of wanting them for ſome 
ule or other, till ſhe left us nothing 
at all; and a poor creature ill, as Va- 
lentine was, coyld not get even the 
coarſeſt cloaths to cover him. I had. 
man the little that good woman 
ſj me from her own labour in- 
och a manner, he had been but one 
day totally without any ſuſtenance ; 
but, for my part, I had for two days 
taſted nothing but cold water: and 
we muſt both have periſhed in that 
deplorable miſery, had not you oppor-. 
tunely come to ſave us, and reſtored us 
to life and plenty. x a 
Camilla ceaſed ſpeaking; and David, 
after looking at her with amazement, 
was going to make ſome obſervations. 
on the various ſcenes of wretchednets. 
(he had gone through, when Valentine 
entering the room, made them turn the 
. e _ on 8 ſub- 
jects, and ſo paſſed the evening very 
| ea mo” And with Camilla's 
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but ſhe happened to get a ſervice, and 


I will not 
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tory, till ſhe met with David, I 
conclude this chapter. . 4 ry 


CHAP. III. 


A SHORT CHAPTER, BUT waict 
CONTAINS  SURPRIZING Mar. 
TER, e | 

HE next converſation David had 

with Camilla, after ſome obſer. 

vations on her own ſtory, he was natu- 
rally led into a diſcourſe on Cynthia; 

The moment Camilla heard her name, 

(from a ſuſpicion that ſhe was her for- 

mer companion) ſhe ſhewed the utmoſt 

eagerneſs in her enquiries concerning 
her, which opened David's eyes, and 
he immediately fandied ſhe was the: 
rſon whom Cyathia had mentioned 
in ſo advantageous alight. This, con- 
idering what he then felt for Camilla, 
gave him a pleaſure much eaſier felt 
than deſcribed y and which can only be 
imagined by thoſe people who know 
what it is to have a paſſion, and yet can» 
nat be eaſy unleſs the object of it de- 
ſerves their eſteem. | 
David was too much concerned, 
while Camilla was telling her own 
ſtory, with the part ſhe herſelf bore in 
it, to obſerve what ſhe ſaid of any other 
perſon, and overlooked the circum- 
ſtance of her. friend's going abroad 
with a lady of faſhion, who had taken 

a fancy to her: but now they were 

both ſoon convinced that, ſhe was the 

very perſon whom Camilla had been fo 

fond of, | da 5 
David therefore related to her Cyn- 

thia's ſtory; the diſtreſſes of which 

moved Camilla in ſuch a manner, ſhe 
could not refrain from weeping. David 
was melted into — 4 at the fight 
of her tears; and yet inwardly rejoiced 
at the thoughts of her being capable of 


ſhedding them on ſo juſt an occaſion.: 


He then ſaid, he thought it would be 
proper to acquaint. Valentine with the 
iopes ſhe had of ſeeing her friend again. 
Camilla, with a ſigh, replied, ſhe never 
concealed any thing from her brother 
which gave her pleaſure. This ſigh, 


he thought, aroſe from reflecting on 


Cynthia's misfortunes ; but in reality: 
ſomething that more nearly concerned 
her was at the bottom of it. For the 


remembered enough of Valentine's be- 
hayzout 


- 
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brother 
; ſighs: 
ng. on 
reality 


cerned 
or ſhe 
e's be- 
ayioul 


1 


hayiour to [Cynthia before ſhe 


abroad, to be well aſſured he could not 
hear of any probability of ſeeing her 
again, without great perturbation of 


mind : however, the next time they 


et, ſhe by degrees opened to him 
8 ad told der, Mgt the pale - 
neſs of his countenance, and the anxiety. 


what David 
ppeared in his looks, while ſhe 


which a 


was ſpeaking, cannot be expreſſed. 
David, who, from his own goodneſs of 
proofs to 


heart, required the ſtrong | 
pcs Thy of any ill in another, 
from the ſame goodneſs eaſily perceived 
all the emotions which ariſe in the 
mind from tenderneſs; and conſequently 
was not long in ſuſpence at Valentine's 
extraordinary behaviour on this occa- 


fon. | 
Camilla had ated with grout honour ; 
for although ſhe had told David, as her 
benefactor and friend, the whole hiſto- 
ry of her own life, ſhe had ſaid no more 
of her brother than what was neceſſary; 
thinking ſhe had no right, on any ac- 
count, to diſcover his ſecrets, unleſs 
by his permiſſion, 5 
Valentine, after ſeveral changes. of 
countenance, and being in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation he could not utter his words, at 
laſt recovered himſelf enough to beg 
David to tell him all he knew of Cyn- 
thia, which he generouſly complied 
with, even ſo far as to inform him of 
her adventure with my Lord , and 
ter refuſal. of himſelf; but as I think 
it equally as unneceſſary as it is difh- 
cult to attempt any deſcription of what 
Valentine felt during David's narration, 
[ ſhall leave that to my reader's own 
imagination. | | 
he reſult of this converſation was, 
Valentine's earneſt requeſt to his ſiſter 
immediately to write to Cynthia : ſhe 
knew where Cynthia's couſin lived; and 
43 ſhe was 21 y a ſtranger to the re- 
fuſing her brother any thing be defired, 
it was no ſooner than complied 
wth; but when David, Valentine, and 
Camilla, ſeparated that night to go tq 
bed, various were their reſſections, va- 
rious were their ſituations. Camilla's 
mind was on the rack, at the conſidera- 
ton that David had offered himſelf to 
Cynthia; he was pleaſing himſelf. with 
the thoughts of the other's refuſing 
him, fince he was now acquainted with 


# 


loſs. 


detween 


3 Al Leers of 
my Lord ——, and David, ſometin 
gave him the utmoſt pleaſure, in Rat | 
tering his Toro that he might be the 
cauſe of it ; but the higher his Joy was 
raiſed on this account, the greater was 
his- torment, when he feared ſome man 
ſhe had met with fince he dare here 
might poſſeſs her heart. In ſhort, the 
great earnefſtneſs with which he wiſhe! 
to be remembered by her, made him 
but the more diffident in belieying he 
was ſo; and his _ and pleaſures 
were increaſed or leſſened every moment 
by his own imagination, as much as 
objects are to the natural eye, by al- 
ternately looking through a magnify- 
ing glaſs, and the other end of the per- 
ſpective. But here I muſt leave him to 
his own reflections, to look after the 
obje& of them, and ſee what became 


night in being tafſed 
hopes and fears. Cydt 


| Camilla; and Valentine 25 whole 
h 


of Cynthia ſince her leaving David, 


On her arrival in the country, where 
ſhe propoſed to herſelf the enjoying a 
pleaſure in ſeeing her old acquaintance, 
and a little to recruit her ſunk f. irits, 
after all the uneaſineſs ſhe had ſuffered 
the firſt news ſhe heard, was, that he 
couſin had been buried a week, having 
loſt her mother half a year before. 
However, ſhe went to the houſe where 
ſhe had lived. Here ſhe was informed, 
that the young woman had left all the 


little ſhe was worth, amounting to the 


ſum of thirty pounds a year, to a cour 
ſin of hers, who was gone abroad with 
a woman of faſhion. Cynthia 
found by the circumſtances, that thi, 
couſin was herſelf. This, inſtead. of 


leflening, increaſed her affliction for her 


death; for the conſideration, that nei- 
ther time nor abſence could drive fron 


the ove young creature's memory the 


ſmall kindneſſes ſhe had received fr 


her formerly, made the good-natured . 


Cynthia but the more ſenſible of her 
She could bear'the houſe no longer 


than was juſt neceſſary to ſettle her af; 


fairs, and then took a place in the ſtage- 
coach, with a reſolution of returning to 
London; being like people in a burn- 


ing fever, who, from finding them- 


ſelves continually uneaſy, are in hopes 
by every change of place to find relief. 


N eck, 


Fawned, from a deſire of 
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WHICH TREATS OF SOME REMARK- 


| ABLE DISCOURSE THAT PASSED 
' BETWEEN PASSENGERS IN A 


© STAGE-COACH. . | | 
99 gentlemen were her fel- 
1 low travellers: it was dark when 
they ſet out, and the various thoughts 
in Cynthia's mind prevented her en- 
tering into any converſation, or even 
ſo much as hearing what her compa- 
nions ſaid; till at the dawn of day a 
grave gentleman, who ſat oppoſite to 
bir: broke forth in ſo fine an exclama- 
tion on the beauties of the creation, 
and made ſuch obſervations on ſeein 
the riſing ſun, as awakened all her at- 
tention, and gave her hopes of meeting 
with improvement and pleaſure in her 
journey. The two other gentlemen 
mployed themſelves, the one in groan - 
ing out a diſapprobation, and the other 
in yawning, from a wearineſs at every 
word the third ſpoke. At laſt, he who 
utting an 
End to what he andenbtealf thboahe 
the dulleſt ſtuff he ever heard, turned 
about to Cynthia, and ſwearing he ne- 
- yer ſtudied any other beauties of nature 
but thoſe poſſeſſed by the fair-ſex, of- 
fered to take her by the hand ; but ſhe 
new enough of the world to repulſe 
uch impertinence, without any great 
difficulty; and, by her behaviour, made 
that ſpark very civil to her the remain- 
der of the time ſhe was obliged to be 
with him, 
The very looks and drefſes of the 
three men were ſufficient to let her into 
their different characters : the grave 
an, whoſe diſcourſe ſhe had been fo 
eaſed with, was dreſſed in the plaineſt, 
hough in the neateſt manner; and, by 
the chearfulneſs of his countenance, 
plainly ſhewed a mind filled with tran- 
quillity and pleaſure. The gentleman 
who ſat next him was as dirty as if he 
had ſat up two or three nigbts together 
in the (ame cloaths he then had on; one 
ſide of his face was beat black and 
blue by falls he had had in his drink, 
and ſkirmiſhes he had met with by 
rambling about. In ſhort, every thing 
without was an indication of the con- 
_ fuſion within, and he was a perfect ob- 
ject of horror. The Ipark who admir- 
ed nothing but the ladies, had his hair 


* 


5 + vi} 
pitined up 
coat, nd 
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 ſhew an attention to adorn the perſon 
and yet at the ſame time ; 


time with an ap- 


( 
pearance of careleſſneſs; '*** 
The firſt ſtage” they alighted' at to ; 
breakfaſt, the two laft-mentioned gen. : 
tlemen made it their buſineſs to find out 1 
who the third was; and, as he was , 
very well Known in that country, hay. . 
ng lived there ſome years, they ſoon 4 
diſcovered. he was a clergyman; For 4 
the future, therefore, I hall diſtinguiſh þ 
theſe three perſons by the names of the ; 
clergyman, the atheiſt, and the butter- 7 
y; for, as the latter had neither pro- 
feſſion nor characteriſtick, I know not 1 
what other name to give him. * 
As ſoon as they got into the coach Ur 
again, the atheiſt having recruited his 
ſpirits with his uſual morning-draught, Wl 
accoſted the clergyman in the following 1 
abrupt and rude manner. Come on, 55 
* Mr. Parſon, now I am for you; I F. 
was not able to ſpeak this morning, 8 8 
© when you fancied you was going on q 
with all that eloquence, to'prove there ca 
© muſt bean Infinite Wiſdom concerned "al 
in this creation. As he ſpoke theſe fol 
words, there happened to be ſo violent h 
a jolt of the coach, they could hardly il 2 
keep thei: ſeats. * Ayet there, con- ent: 
tinued he, with a fort of triumph: in his Fa 
countenatice, an accident has proved 5 a 
© to my hand, that chance is the cauſe ; 4. 
© of every thing, otherwiſe I would MI 55 
© fain know how the roads ſhould be- poll 
come ſo very rugged, that one cannot min 
c be from one place to another without I gang 
« being almoſt diſlocated.” Indeed, to wy 
have judged by his, looks, any one a 
would have thought the leaft motion Ki hy 
would have ſhook him to pieces. * For oe 
* my part,“ ſaid he, * confidering the . 11 
* numberleſsevils there are in the world, a 7 q 
c it is amazing to me how any one can a 
© have the aſſurance to talk of a Deity; he 
« eſpecially when I conſider thoſe very e 
© men, who thus want to perſuade us a; 
© out of our ſenſes, at the ſame time ir 15 
© take our money, and are paid for 55 Fe 
talking in that manner. I am fur f 
© now, whilſt I am ſpeaking, I feel 3 
© ſuch paing in my head, and ſuch dil © 
© orders all over me, as is 'a ſufficient "eg 1 
6 proof that there was no wiſdom con · I ekz, 
© cerned in the forming us. It is true, Kon th 
© indeed, that I have ſat up whole nights 3 
* and drank very hard lately; but 1 bein 28 


y loved hi 


5 a. good Being, who real] 
5 £ creatulics 


being greedy after 


© creatures, had been the cauſe of our 
© coming into this world, undoubtedly 
© we ſhould have been made in ſuch a 
manner, that we ſhould neither have 
had temptations, nor power to injure 
« ourlelves. The whole, thing appears 
© to me abſurd: for, notwithſtanding 
all our boaſting of ſuperior reaſon to 
© the reſt of the creation, in my opl- 
dn we arefuch low groyelling crea- 
# tures, that I can eaſily conceive we 
were made by chance. It is certainly 
the clergy's intereſt. to endeavour to 
« govern us; but I am reſolved I will 
never be, prieſt- rid, 'whatever other 
c folly I glye into.“ In this ſtile he 
went on a great while; and when he 
thought it time to conclude, that is, 
when the ſpirit of the liquor he had 
drank was evaporated, he ſtared the cler- 
gyman full in the face, with a reſolu- 
tion, as he ſaw he was a modeſt man, that 
if he could not get the better of him by 
his arguments, he would put him out 
of countenance by. his impudence. 

The butterfly, who had been ſilent, 
and bearkened_ with the utmoſt atten- 
tion While the other was ſpeaking, 
now began to open his mouth; he was 
full as irreligious as the atheiſt, al- 
though the cauſe of it was very, differ- 


ent: for as the latter, from a natural 


propenſity to vice, and a reſolution: to 
luffer all the conſequences of it, rather 


than deny himſelf any thing he liked, 
drove all ſerious thoughts as much as 


poſſible from. his mind, and endeavoured 
to make uſe of all the fallacies he could 
think on, to impoſe on his own under- 
ſtanding; fo the former, who was na- 
turally diſpoſed to lead a regular life, 
and whoſe inclinations prompted him to 
nothing which he might not have been 


allowed in any religion whatever, put 


on all the appearance of viciouſneſs he 
could, becauſe he was filly enough to 
imagine it proved his (ſenſe. And, as 
be could not think deep enough to con- 
ſult on. which' fide truth lay, he never 
1 ; archer, than 2 ways 
give him the beſt opportunity of diſplay- 
ing bis wn. . en y Fas 4 
ſelf a, great lover of ridicule, and 
thought no ſubject ſo fit to exerciſe it on 
as religion 5 the clergy : he, there - 
fore,. as ſoon as the other had done 
ſpeaking, .. ran through all the trite 
things which had been ever ſaid on that 
bead; ſuch as the pride of prieſts, their 

te tithes, &. This 
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he ſpoke with an air which at onee 
proved his folly, and the ſtrong opinion 
e had of his own wiſdom. . *. 
The clergyman heard all the atheiff's 
arguments, and, the butterfly's, jeſts, 
without once offerin tointerrupt 5 85 
and, had they talked ſuch nonſenſe op 
any other ſubject, he would not have 
taken the pains to anſwer them; but 
thought the duty of his profeſſion in 
this caſe called upon him to endeayour, 
at leaſt, to convince them of the error. 
His good ſenſe eafily ſaw, that-to. 
too deep would be only talking what 
they did not underſtand, and conle- 
quently throwing away his own labour; 
he therefore kept on the ſurface. a 
things, and to the atheift only prov 
that the unevenneſs of the roads, ora 
man's having the head- ache after a de- 
bauch, (which were the two points he 
bad inſiſted on) were no arguments 


againſt the exiſtence of a Deity; and 


then had good-nature enough to. try 
to brig him off from the courſe of 
life he ſaw he was in, by ſhewing him 
how eaſy it would be for him to attai 

health and eaſe, if he would only 95 
what was in his o]] power, (i. &, lead 


a regular life) for the ſake of enjoying 


_ thoſe benefits; and that then he would 


find as much cauſe to be thank ful to 
the Author of his being, as he now fan- 
cied he had to complain of him 
To the butterfly (whoſe diſpoſition 
was not hard, for a man who knew the 
world, to find out) he did nothing more 
than ſhew him how, very little wit there 
was in a repetition of what had been 
ſaid a hundred times before; and, far 


his encouragement to alter his way of 


thinking, (or rather of talking) aſ- 


ſured him, that he might learn much 


more real wit on the other ſide of the 
queſtion, and repeat it with leſs dan - 
ger of having the theft found out. 
Every word this gentleman ſpoke, 
and his manner of ſpeaking, convinced 


_ Cynthia he was not endeavouring to 


ſhew his own parts, but acting from the 
true Chriſtian principle of defiring to 
do good. She was perfectly filent the 
whole time he was ſpeaking; but, when 
he had concluded, could not forbegr 


2 0 the butterfly on his ſtrong de- 


fire of having wit; and told him, ſhe 


knew ſeveral ſubjects he could talk on 


ſo much better than religion, that ſhe 
would adviſe. him to leave that entirely - 


off, and take up mp thoſe he was much 
. 2 


fitter 


Hitter for, ſuch as gallantry=—gamin 
dreffing=-&c, This drew a loud 18. 
ter from both the atheiſt and butterfly. 
The lattet replied, Aye! aye! I war- 
© rant you, i never knew an inſtance 
here the parſons did not get the wo- 
men on their fide!* with ſeveral coarſe 
efts not worth repeating. And now 
4 had nothing to do, 12 to roar and 
make a noiſe: reſolving, if they could 
not confute their adverſaries, to perſe- 
cute them, by putting their eats on the 
Tack j in hopes, by that means, for the 
Fake of quietneſs, to extort a confeſſion 
From them of whatever they pleaſed. 
'Tn this confuſion of noiſe and nonſenſe, 
er and the clergyman were oblig- 
ed to continue, till they arrived at the 
inn in the evening; when, on pretence 


of being weary and indiſpoſed, they left 


their fellow - travellers, and retired to 
their feparate rooms. p 
The atheiſt had been forming a ſcheme 


in his mind, from the time he firſt ſaw 


Cynthia, in what manner he ſhould ad- 
'dreſs her; for, as he had perſuaded him- 
ſelf there was no ſuch thing as any one 
virtue in the world, he was under no 
apprehenſion of being diſappointed in 
his hopes. Cynthia's contempt of the 
butterfly was a convincing proof to him 
of her underſtanding, and conſequently 
encouraged him to believe, that ſhe muſt 
be pleaſed with himſelf. The only dif- 
ficulty that he feared he ſhould meet 
with, was the finding an opportunity 
of ſpeaking to her alone; but while he 
was perplexing his brains how he ſhould 
accompliſh his defigns, accident threw 
that in his way which he knew not 
how to bring about for himſelf. 

It was * moon: light night; and, 
as the various things labouring in Cyn- 
thia's mind inclined her to be penſive 
and melancholy, when ſhe fancied the 
two gentlemen were ſafe at their bottle 
for that evening, ſhe went down a pair 
of back ſtairs into a little garden be- 
| Jonging to the houſe, in which was an 

- atbour. Here ſhe fat down, wander- 

ing in her own fancy through all the 

: ps ſcenes of her life. The uſage ſhe 

ad met with from almoſt all her ac- 
huaintance, and their different beha- 
viour, according to her different cir- 
cumſtances, gave her but an uneaſy ſen- 
ſation z but by giving way to the bent 
of her mind, at length all unpleaſing 
thoughts were exhauſted, and her ima- 
_ gination began to indulge her with more 
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fear, thinking that the ap 


agreeable ideas. But, as if ithad been 


impoſſible for her to enjoy one moment: fo 
pleaſure, no ſooner had her thought, ni 
taken this turn, than ſhe ſaw the atheiff, th 
who ſoftly, and unperceived by her, (ſo pl 
fixed was ſhe in her contemplation) to 
was come near enough to fit down by bl 
her. He had drank his-companion to ret 
fleepz and, as it was not his vſualime jo) 
of going to bed, (which he feldom did 5 
till tour or five in the morning) acci. 

dentally roved into the garden. Cyn- 

thia at firſt was ſtartled, but endeavour. IN 


ed as much as poſſible to conceal her 
ce of 1 
courage and reſolution was the bet Wl | 1 
means ſhe could make uſe of in her pre. 4 
ſent ſituation. | } 

He began at firſt with talking to her C 
of indifferent things, but ſoon fell on 
the ſubje& of his own happineſs, in tho 
meeting with her alone. She immedi. 
ately rofe up, and would have left hin; WW of 
but he ſwore ſhe ſhould hear him out; 
and promiſed her, if ſhe would but at- it 


tend with patience to what he had to ſay, WI they 


ſhe ſhould *be at liberty to do as the Wl felve 
pleaſed. He then n to compliment butt 

er on her underſtanding, inſiſted that I cam 
it was impoſſible for a woman of ber ſhak 
ſenſe to be tied down by the common WE with 
forms of cuſtom, which were only com- ¶ quor 
plied with by fools; then ran through WI trive' 
all the arguments he could think of, to and | 
prove that pleaſure is pleaſure, and that BI athei 
It is better to be pleaſed than diſpleaſed, WM air, 
Talked of Epicurus's ſaying, * Plea- till hi 
+ ſure is the chief good; from which he But | 
very wiſely concluded, That vice is teſpet 
© the greateſt pleafure,* In ſhort, bis thata 
head naturally not being clear, and ty fro 
being always confuſed with liquor when virtuc 
it came to be night, he made ſuch 2 gyma; 
medley between pteaſare and pain, virtue nence 
and vice, that is was in ble to dil- of the 
tinguiſh what he had a mind to prove. it not 

ynthia could not help ſmiling o chia; 

fee a man endeavouring to perfuade bei conver 
that ſhe might follow her inclination In 
without a crime, while ſhe knew th — ci 
nothing could ſo much oppoſe her gra to dine 
tifying him as her pleaſing herlc!! 8 ing toc 
However, the thought it her wiſeſt wag ach; 
to be civil to him; for although ſhe wag ll in 
not far from the "houſe, yet nothin breakit 


could have ſhocked her more than 

have been obliged to make a noiſe. Sh 

therefore told him, the did not doubt « 

but what he had ſaid might be very tei nk 

fonable, but ſhe had not time 2 t 
co 
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eonlider of it, being very ill, and there 
fore be ſhe might go in for that 
night, and ſhe would. more-to him 
the next day. Theatheiſt was ſo much 
pleaſed to think ſhe gave any attention 
to what he ſaid, that for fear of diſo- 
bliging her, he left her at liberty to 
retire, which ſhe did with the utmoſt 
44 5 
CHAP. V. 
in WHICH is PLAINLY ' PROVED, 
THAT-ITIS POSSIBLE FOR A wo- 
MAN To BE-$O STRONGLY FIXED 
; IN HER AFFECTION FOR ONE MAN, 
AS TO TAKE NO PLEASURE IN 
HEARING OF LOVE FROM ANY 


' OTHER, 
6 te next morning, Cynthia and 
the clergyman, who had neither 
of them any fumes ariſing from intem- 
perance to fleep off, got into the coach 
with chearfulneſd and good-humour; 
they had all the converſation to them- 
ſelves the firſt ſtage, for the atheiſt and 
butterfly both ſlept all the way till they 
came to breakfaſt. There, with hands 
ſhaking in ſuch'a manner, that it was 
with difficulty they could carry the li- 
quor to their mouths, they at laſt con- 
trived to revive their drooping ſpirits, 
and began to be as noiſy as ever. The 
atheiſt looked at Cynthia with an aſſured 
air, as if he did not doubt of ſucceſs, 
— he . Law her — i 
ut the butterfly pai the greateſt 
reſpett imaginable; being convinced, 
thatas ſhe would not ſuffer any familiari- 
ty from him, ſhe muſt be one of the moſt 
virtuous women ever born. The cler- 
gyman was ſo tired with their imperti- 
nence, he certainly would have got out 
of the coach, and walked a-foot, had 
it not been for his conſideration for Cyn- 


ling to ia; for ſhe' had no relief but in his 
aade hei converſation. — a 
ination” In this manner they went on, till 
1ew thi —_— I — 
her gra] to dine, when the poſtilion giddily tak - 

* herle!{ ig too little compaſs, overturned the 
iſeft way coach z and as it was on a flat, they were 
1 ſhe wal all in great danger of being killed, or 


than t wee all taken out ſafe, except the athe- 
iſe. Sb it, who had ſtupiſied his ſenſes in ſueh 
ot doubt a manner by the breakfaſt he choſe to 
very res 


uk, that he had no command of his 


breaking their limbs. However, they 
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- .\Cynthia was terribly frightened, and 
begged the nes: be ſo good as 
to contrive ſome method of having 
the poor wretch taken care of, and the 
done ſet again. Her caution was per · 
fectly unneceſſary : for from the mo- 


ment the man ſaw the accident, be 
vas conſidering which would be the 


N _— which time he alternately — 4 
ed and curſed, which ſtruek the clergy- 
man with the utmoſt horror. However, 
he carried his chriſtianity and com- 
ſo far, as to enquire, whether 
had any money in his pocket to de- 
fray his expences, while he was con- 
fi ned there; and on being anſwered in 
the negative, offered to leave him what 
was neceſſary, But on the apotheeary's 
aſſuring him, that he knew him very 
well, and would take the utmoſt care 
of Wy he 2 to Cynthia, who 
joiced to hear the- creature was 
The bu , wh was at 
an end, he — ts go no farther, took 
his — — them, A the end of 
an Italian wit onte enquir- 
ing what hon ner” the 3 
with whoſe ſentiments he had ſo hear - 
tily concurred the whole way. - 
m 


They were now about ſixteen 
from London. The clergyman had 
wiſhed from the firſt — foran op- 

nity of being alone with Cynthia; 


a — the hurries which attend travelling 


in a ſtage - coach, with his own inexpe- 
rience in all affairs of gallantry, 
and his great fear of offending, had 
prevented his gratifying that wiſh. And 
now that accident had thrown what he 
deſired in his way, his t modeſty, 
diſtruſt of himſelf , and his efteem for 
Cynthia, rendered him almoſt- incapa- 
ble of ſpeaking to her; he went on two 
or three miles in the greateſt fright ima- 
inable, for every ſtep the horſes took, 
condemned himſelf for lo his 
time, and = could not bring himfelf 
to make uſe of it. At laſt, he fell ow 


or wiſhed:;;: the clergyman's behaviour, 

- for the ſhort time ſhe had in a manner 
. lived with him, had giren her great rea- 
ſon ta eſteem him, and his capyerſation 
would have been a great pleaſure to her 


ſome 
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deſign upon ber. But now hav. 


ther, and was not * whence his 
concern aroſe, ſat ſo heavy on his mind, 


as gave him great uneaſineſs; for he 
felt all the pains of his friends to a much 
greater degree than he did his own: He 


2 diſcoufſe on love; all his ſentiments ol 
were ſo delicate, and the thoughts he ing brought Cynthia to town, I think it * 

[ expreſſed ſo refined, that Cynthia not time to take leave; of her for the pre. . . 
- etily agreed with him, but could not ſent, and look after my hero. 15 
:forbear ſhewing, by her ſmiles and ii r n ar $1777 a7 e re 
good - humour, that ſhe was: . greatly - i +66 data wh 
- pleaſed-to-meet-with a perſon who had £4 AP: VL 8 
o much her on way f thinking. Thies i 
en the gentleman to ſpeakʒ and, CONTAINING AN Accoyxr OF, 88. Koi 
from talking of love in general, he be- VERALEXTRAORDINARY TRAN. ill dbou 
gan to be more particular; be begged aAcTions. . /, _ |} rey 
don for being ſo abrupt, for-which hr 

he alledged as an excuſe the ſhort time "Rs morning after David had in · mor 
be had before he mould loſe fight of her 1 formed Valentine and his fler of I del 
For ever, unleſs ſne would be ſo good to what he knew concerning Cynthia, he Gig 
inform him where ſne lived. | perceived a melancholy in them beth; told 
Cynthia wasgreatly ſurprized at this which, although: he imputed Camilla's WW Lad) 
declaration, which ſhe neither expected thaughtfulneſs to her love for her bro- toD; 


therefore did all he could to comfort 
Valentine; told him he did not doubt 
but 8 immediately anſwer 
Camilla's letter; with ſome hints, that 


on any terms but that of being her 
lover; but her heart was already fo fix- 
ed, that ſhe reſolved never to ſuffer any 

other man to make love to her; and ſhe 
{ would on no account have endeavoured he himſelf might be the cauſe of her re · 
-to- increaſe the affection of a man of fuſing all offers 3 and aſſured him, if 


merit, with a view of making him un- his fortune could any way conduce to 
eaſy. She therefore very ſeriouſly told 
him, thatiſhe-was infinitely obliged to 
bim for the affection he had expreſſed 


for ber ; but that; as in her ciroumſtan- 
generoſity. Tenderneſs and gratitude 
for ſuch uncommon benevolence was 


ces it was; utterly impoſſible ſhe could 
ever return ĩt, ſlie muſt be excuſed fram 
letting 
the converſing with her, if he had really 


- an inclination for her, would only make 
him unhappy. She ſpoke this with ſurh 


an air of ſincerity, that the clergyman, 
who had no deceit in himſelf, (nor was 


be apt to ſuſpect others of it,) reſolved - 


to believe her, and whatever he ſuffered, 
not to ſay any thing which might give 
ber pain ; and from that moment was 


filent on that head. They ſoon arrived 


in town, where they parted | 
Cynthia took a lodging, for ſhe knew 
not at preſent what to do with herſelf. 
The clergyman having put things on 
ſuch a footing, that ſhe could not con- 
verſe with him, made her very uneaſy ; 
for ſhe: was in hopes, before he ſpoke to 
her of love, that he would have been a 
great comfort to her when ſhe came to 
town. | She almoſt; made a reſolution 
never to ſpeak to any man again; be- 


ginning to think it impoſſible for a man 


to be civil to a woman, unleſs he has 


bim know-whexe The lived, as 


his happineſs, whatever ſhare of it was 


neceſſary for him, ſhould be intirely at 


his ſervice... 114; - _ 
Valentine was truck dumb with this 


to be anſwered no ather way but by 


flowing tears, Daxid ſaw his confuſion, 
and begged him not to fancy he was un- 
der any obligation ta him, for that he 


ſhould think his like and fortune well 


ſpent in the ſervice of- a man whom 


both nature and-goedpels had ſa nearly 
allied to Camilla. Valentine at laſt 


with mueh difficulty found a vent for 


his words, and ſwore no paſſion of his 
ſhould ever make; him a greater burden 
than he already was to ſuch 2 friend. 


Camilla, between the concern for her 


brother and the pleaſure David's wonds 


gave her, Vas quite overcome. But as 


tenderneſs, hen it is come to the 
height, is not to; be deſcribed, I {hall 


paſs over the reſt of this ſcene in ſilence. 


Valentine's impatiepce increaſed ever) 
day to hear from Cynthia; a week paſs- 


ed over, and no news of her: at lak 
one day as David was walking through 


Weſtminſter, he heard a voice which 
called him by his name; and 1 r 


TY. 1. 
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locked up; he ſaw Cynthia — . 
t 


at an upper-window'; he immed 
ran into the houſe, and great were = 
raptures at the thoughts of the pleaſure 


he ſhould carry home to his friends. 
When he was ſeated; he began to tell 


Cynthia, that be had met with Camilla 
and Valentine. He had no ſooner men- 

tioned their names, than ſhe alked him a 
thouſand" queſtions Omg them, 

which quite puzzled him, and he knew 
not what to anſwer. This confuſion ſhe 
imputed to his having heard che ſtory of 
their running away together in an in- 

famous manner, which ſhe had been 
told at her firſt arrival in ton with my 
Lady ., but had never ſpoke of it 
to David, as ſhe was unwilling to ſpresd 
the rep6rt. ' At laſt ſhe crieout, * Sir, 
beg, if you have any (compaſſion 

for me, tell me what you know of my 

Camilla, (ſhe ſpoke not a word of 
Valentine;) for there is nothing I ſo 

much long to know, as Whether ſhe 

js innocent of what ſhe is accuſed of: 
© for if the is, how hard is her fate, 

© and what muſt ſhe have fuffered by 

c yog under ſuch an imputation 1* - 


avididefired her to have a little pa- 


tience; and he would tell her all: he 
had not time then to repeat all Camil- 
las ſtory, but ſaid enough to clear her 
innocence, Cynthia knew ſo much of 
the world, ſhe eaſily obſerved, by his 
manner of talking of her, that he was 
in love with her. This gave her the 
greateſt pleaſure ſhe could have received, 
as it was the ſtrongeſt proof he could 
not think her guilty. And when the 
was farther informed in what manner 
they lived together, and David (who 
was always contriving methods to give 
33 invited her to go home with 
im, and told her there was room for 
her in the ſame houſe, it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe her raptures : ſhe immedi- 
ately paid her lodgings, put her things 
into a hackney-coach, and then they 
fat ont together, to find all which either 
of them valued in this world, 
Valentine's joy was greater than he 
could bear, and almoſt overcame” his 
ſenſes. The extaſy thus ſaddenly 
newing Cynthia before him threw him 
into, atmoft made him forget the ro- 
het he had always paid her; and it 
was as much as he could do to forbear 
flying and catching her in his arms. 
Camilla, although the could no ways 
dane Cynthia for ber behaviour, and 


2 MS 


real her with . nere atfection, 
eee frailty; that the fr 
i9ht of hier ſtruek her wien the idea of 
David's having liked her; and this- 
thought; in ſpite of herſelf, was # great 
damp tothe pleaſure of meeting with 
her friend. But Cynthia 's thoughts 
were ſo much employed, ſhe did net 
perceive it; ſhe ran and embraced; and 
er the utmoſt joy to ſee her- Thiy: 


mne really felewyithout that allay- which: 
the leaſi mixture of rivalſhip or * * 


ives-to friendſhip in either ſex. 


they were together, the addrefled moſt 


of her converſation - to Camilla; but 


ber eyes ſpontaneouſly rolled towards: 
Valentine: for though ſheoften endes 
voured to remove them, they inſtantiyx 


returned to the object whictiptiticipally 
attracted them. 3 7 33 
That evening, and all the enfuing 
diy; they ſpent in informing each ther 
of every accident which had befallen 
them ſince their ſeparation j and on the 
day; following, Cynthia propoſed at 
breakfalt the tak ing a coach, aH riding 
through all/ the parts of this great me- 
is, to view the various counte- 
nances of the different forts of People 


who inhabit it. David ſuid nothing 
could de more agreeable to him 
Camilla approved of it? for, a# e 


travelled through it in a more attentive 


manner than what was propoſed at pre- 
ſent, he ſhould be che detter- judge of 


le's thougnrs vy their — — 
5 


aces; Valentine had no »bjeRior 

any thing propoſed by Cynthia; on 
which they called a coach, and this 
agreeable party (and ſuctr another I 
believe is not eaſily to be found) got 


into it. ; * 
They had no oceaſton to make che 
coach heavy, by loading it with provi- 


ſions, there being many | tioſpitable 
houſes by the way open for their enter- 


tainment: though L did orice ſte a 
coach which ſet out from the tower, 
ſtop in the middle of St. James s Street, 
and the company that were in it take a 
ſmall repaſt of ham and cold chicken; 
but that perhaps was owing to à weak- 
neſs in ſome of the ſtomachs of the paſ. 
fengers, which diſabled them from En. 
ing above an hour at a time. . 
As David and his company paffed 
through the polite parts of the town 
ON * , - faw but few 
people worthy their obſervation; all 
there was huſhed and teilt, "as ace 


% 
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and perceived they were gentlemen, 
(though they had, as Shakeſpeare ſays, _ 
« put that into their mouths, which 
4 bad ſtolen away their brains, ) took a 
bunch of flowers from à very young 
fellow wlio was foremoſt, and thanked 
bet ſor her garland z _ which wy 
all ſtaggered away again, huzzain 
For her ood - humour. 7 ö - : 
David called to a man who was 
1 by, and aſked him if he knew 
any of thoſe gentlemen; for that he 
ht it pity ſomebody ſhould not 
take care of them home, for fear they 
ſhould come to any miſchief. 5 Alack 1 
« Sir!* replied the man, there is no 
«© da of 1 men oy 
children you know t roverb. 
< have kept a ſhop in that Ae had 
twenty years; and it is very few 
© mornings, unleſs it be very bitter 
© cold weather, but that a parcel of them 
. © paſs by. That young gentleman who - 
« went firſt, I am told, would make a 
very fine gentleman, if he did not 
© drink ſo hard; and I had it from very 
© good hands, for Iam acquainted with 
© his mother's chambermaid, and 'ſhe 
< muſt know, to be ſure. And then 
that hatchet-face man who came next, 
_ © ] think be had better take care of his 
< wife and children, than run about 
< ſpending his money in ſuch a manner; 
© he owes. me a bill of one pound three 
© ſhillings and two- 
| © der. he can't pay his debts, while he 
. © Jeads ſuch a ſort of life. That ſhort 


ez but no won- - 
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dead of night; but when they came to © certain knowledge, was arreſted lat 

the more _— part of the town, the,. week; and I was told, if e th - 
hurry was equal to the ſtillneſs they had  * rakiſhcompanions had not bajled him, { 
before obſerved. ; de would have found it a difficult & 
As they drove through Covent Gar- matter to have got out of the bail M 
den, they ſaw a company of men —— hands; for, faith and troth, maſter, = 
along, as if they in a manner had lot if once they lay hold on any one, it el 
the uſe of their legs; each of them had. is not an eaſy matter to get them g 
ſomething in his right-hand,. which be again. He is but poor; I don't be. " q 
had picked up in the market; ſom had © lieve he is, much richer, than, one of * 
flowers, others cabbages, and ſame we that do keep ſhops to get our wow 
choſe for noſegays a bunch of onions or * livelihood ; and yet, they ſay, his wor 
; garlick ; but 211 their hands ſhopk, as * elder; brother rides in his coach and * 
i it was with difficulty they could hold * fir. I think he might relieve, him Wl 
any thing in them. As ſoon as they. * when he is in diſtreſs; indeed, it is . 
ſaw the coach, they ran, or rather tum- nothing to me, and I never trouble lad 
bled up to; it, with the utmoſt ſpeed * 725 head about other folks buſineſs, ur 
their condition would admit them, and There is a man lives in that houſe thoſe 
ſtammered out a deſire that the ladies © yonderz he pretends to ſet up fora ut 
would accept of their garlands. Ei. and yet I don't hear he his f 
Poor Camilla was frighted ; but Cyn- has any eſtate; forſsoth, he muſt have ¶ ..c. 
cha, who had ſeen more of the world, * ſervants, though he can't tell where, „nt 


© to get money. to them; but 1 

« ſerve 8 * they wy 
© over-work themſelves, I warrant 
them!] But it is time for me to go 
© home, for I have enough to dg; be- 
* ſides, I hate goſſipping, and never talk 
© of my neighbours.” He ſpoke all 
this ſo faſt, he would not give himſelf 
time to breathe; and kept 2 hand on 
the coach door the whole time, as if he 
yes ard it Mud Ly ts away 2 
im. ; en I ſpeak m 3 * ®, 
thia applauded him for Karr bs 
own bufineſs, and not troubling him- 
ſelf about other people; on which he 
was: goin to begin again, but Valen- 
tine bid * cqachnan drive on, and ſa 

left bins. Ee 
They went on - ſome time mylſing, 
without ſpeaking one word; till at lak 
Cynthia ſaid, ſhe ſhould be glad to 
know what they were all fo thoughtful 
about, and fancied it would be no ill 

entertainment if every one of th 

were to tell their thoughts to the reſt o 
the company. They all liked the pro · 
fal, and deſired Cynthia 19 hegi 
She ſaid the was conſidering, among 
the variety of ſhops ſhe ſaw, how very 
few of them dealt in things which were 
really neceſſary to preſerve life ot 
health; and yet that thoſe things which 
appeared moſt uſeleſs, contributed to 
e general welfare: for whilſt there 
was ſuch a thing as property in the 
world, unleſs it could be eq by diftri- 
þuted, thoſe people who have little © 
y T's , : . » 10 
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vo ſhare of itp qt! iid out methode but to N erte in · any af · 
of getting what they want from thoſe ; fliction, by the conſiderggion that it 
whoſe lot it is to hade more than is nes: © is only the common fate of men; und- 
ceſſary for them; and, except ali the * that we are not marked opt as the 5 
world was fo'generous, us to be willing * culiar objects of our Creator's diſ- 
to part with what they think they have a * pleaſure, is certainly very reaſon-" 
right to, only for the pleaſure — © able, © This is what Shakeſpeare calls, 
others, the way to obtain any thing froi 
them — — paſſions, 4 t | 
inflance,” when a woman of faſhion goes the ke.“ On the other hand, to; 


home with her coach loaded with jewel? eee. thankfulneſs when we 
cape any miſery which generally at:? 

der vandt ad Th — 1 

out; and is indulging ber vanity with © compaſſion for ſufferimgs, is ras 
e hiving — other * ther lauduble than blaineatile, Cam 


un their children put of doors to beg feared they often find more ill thaygood * 
5 


and miſery : ſne could not hut o in 1 that love of talk · 
e pleaſing ſenfarions' me felt, for be- ing ty leads them into ſcanllal. 
delivered herſelf from thoſe misfor- She then turned to Valentine, and de- 
ines, more than over · balamced her ſor- ſired to kndw whiat had taken up his 
wr for her fellow - creatures; and ſhe thoughts in ſuch a manger as to make 
tired David to tell her his ſentiments, him fo ſilente Valentine 1 
ether this Was flot in ſome meaſure he was revolving in His thoughts 
umphing over them. I ſhould have miſerable ſituation the man was in 
bled in ſomo companies at ſuch 1 who was in love with a woman whom 


„. 
ould prevent the hebring any one from all hopes of it's ever being r 5 
rlon's ſpeaking at a 50 ba an ſonable for him to acquaint with his 


ir togettiery/ but here it wa others ng While he ſpoke this, he fixed 
ej and David, after a little eonſide - his eyes ſtedfaſtly on Cynthia; ſhe ob- 
lon, replied 7 ſerving it, bluſhed, and made him no 
Nothing can be more worthy of ad- anſw e. 
niration, thtan to obſerve 'a young While they were diſcourſing in this 


ny frailty; but What you now en! bind a counter in a little ſhop, . 
els, I bene ve eee He and crying as if her heart wouldSreak ; 
dortal. To rejoice, indeed, at he had a curioſity to know what was uh 
ferings of any individual, would be matter with her, and propoſed the going 
hen of great. mälignity; or to ſes in, under the pretence of buying fome= 
other im miſery; and be inſenüble thing in the ſnop, and by that ne in- 
it, would ben proof of the want quiring into the cauſe of all this terrible 
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rom Bering our own misfortunes on th 
% for” *©* back of ſuck as hase before endured: © 


reſent reſlections, for ſhe WG not fiire © tenance, av if;railing would be the laft * 
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wman thus fearfuÞ of giving way te manner, David obſerved a woman be- 


that tondernefd- f ſo much admirei gtief, The woman did not ſcem at aM. 
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my of talking to dg her misfor- 
tunes; but ſaid, her huſband was the 
moſt barbarous man in the world. They 
all began to pity her, and aſked if he had 
beat or abuſed ker. No, no, ſhe ſaid, 
much worſe than that z, ſhe could 
ſooner have e ſome blows, than 
he cruelty he had been guilty of to- 
_ wards her. At laſt, with the interrup- 
tion of many tears, it came out; that all 
this complaining was for nothing more 
tham that her huſband having received 
à ſum of money, had choſe to pay his 
debts. with it, inſtead of buying her 
and her daughter ſome new cloaths. 
And ſure,' aid ſhe, there is neigh · 
e bour ſuch a one, Leer hy a very 
handſome young woman, who ſat in a 


op oppoſite to her, can have every 
thing new as often as ſhe pleaſes 5 


and Fam ſure her hufband is more 


© in debt than mine. I think a man 

6s: 0ught to take care of his own wife and 
hb. before he pays his money to 
41 ſtrangers. Cynthia could not forbear 
burſting into a loud laughter when ſhe 
heard the cauſe of this. tragedy. The 
e made 
of ber, and turned her melan- 
ly tone; into = ſeolding one. She 
was not very young, and the wrinkles 

in her face were filled with drops of 

=" which had fallen from her eyes 
_ which, with the yellawneſs of her com- 
prlexion, made az figure not unlike a 
Beld in the decline of the year, when 
haxveſt is gathered in, and a ſmart 
ſhower of rain has filled the furrows 
—.— Her voice — ſo fhrill, 

' that they all jumped into the coach as 
— as they could, and drove from the 

Cr. REES * ! 
Cynthia and Valentine talked of this 
ancient in a ridiculous light; but Da- 


* vid, in bis uſual way, was for 
ing into the cauſe of this woman's paſ- 
ſous; and wondered how it was poſ- 
üble for ſuch trifles- to diſcompaſe any 
ene in ſuch a manner. Camilla had 
lately, I do not pretend to ſay from 

what motive, been very apt to enter into 
*. David's way of converſation, and look - 

ed grave. 2 8 A 
. Cynithia ſaid, ſhe was at no loſs to 


vnd out the reaſon of the ſcene they had 


juſt now been witneſſes of; for ſhe 
new the common cauſe of moſt evils, 
i. e. envy was at the bottom of it. The 
old woman would have been contented 
with her old cloaths, had not her hand- 
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ſome neighbour had new ones; for the, 


von 
no doubt, had obſerved this young wo- Aur 
man was taken moſt-notice of; and from fort 
a ftrong reſolution not to impute it to thei 
her own age, or any deſeſt in her per. min 
ſon, flattered herſelſ ĩt was owing ta the ind! 
other's being betterdreſſed: For I have fig! 
© known," continued Cynthia, / ſome- rew 
aan like this in people of a She 
© much higher ſtatien. remember if ſn 
© once, I was with a lady Who was own 
<« trying on her gownz her ſhape was frier 
dut indifferent, for ſhe was; ſomething agai 
< awry ſhe ſeolded at her mantua- whe! 
© maker two hours, becauſe the did not an a 
©. look ſo ſtraight and genteel as ano- 0 p! 
© ther lady of her acquaintance, who your 


© had one of the fineſt ſhapes that ever 
6: was-ſeen. And yet this woman in 
other things did not want ſenſe; but 
© the oma not eee deſect 2 
© own : n, and \ conſequently re- 
« ſolved to throw the blame a9 any 
other thing wich came/Beft in her 
6 wayel. ne: vor 11” 
This little ſet of company paſſed the 
remainder of that day in amuſing them- 
felves with their obſervations on every 
incident which happened ; and as they 
were all diſpoſed in their o¼un minds to 
be pleaſed, every triſle was an addi- 
tion to their pleaſure. When they re- 
turned home in the evening, they were 
weary: with their jaunt; and finding 
themſelves inclined to reſt, retired to 
bed : where — them 3 
repoſe, and k e next day's adren- 
tures for a ſubſequent chapter. 
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WHICH 1INTRODUCE8-A;LADY 0! 
CYNTHIA'S' ACQUAINTANCE 70 
- THE CONTI. 


YNTHIA, who had been accu! 
A tomed for many years to be ſtartle 
from her ſleep at every morning's dam 
with all the uneaſy. reflectiens of th 
ſeveral inſults and indignities, ill 
ture, and a love of tyranny, had ba 
barouſly made her ſuſter the day beſa 
was at preſent in ſo different a ftvatio! 
that the returning light, which vſed! 
be her greateſt enemy, now, as her | 
friend, brought back to her remen 
brance all thoſe pl ideas ber p 
ſent companions e inſpi 
her with. Therefore, initcad of ende 
| yourlj 


vouring to _—_ ſe herſelf again to 
— (the uſual method of the un · 
fortunate; in order to loſe the ſenſe of 
their ſorrows} the chearfulneſs of her 
mind induced her to leave her bed, and 
indulge- herſelf with all thoſe various 
flights of fancy, which are generally the 
reward 'of temperance and innocence. 


She ſtole ſoftly into Camilla's room, that 


if ſhe was awake, ſhe might increaſe her 
own pleaſures by ſharing them with her 
friend; but finding her faſt afleep, was 
again returning'to her own chamber, 
when by a ſervant's opening the door of 
an apartment, by which ſhe-was obliged 
10 paſs, ſhe had a tranſient view of a 
young lady, with whom ſhe fancied ſhe 
was very well aequainted, but could 
not recolle& where or by what means 
ſhe had ſeen her. This raiſed ſo great 
a curioſity in Cynthia, to know who ſhe 
was, that ſhe could not forbear imme - 
diately enquiring of the maid of the 
ho lodged in that apartment. 
'The maid replied, Truly, ſhe did not 
know who ſhe was, for the had not been 
there above a fortnight; ſhe was very 
handſome, but ſhe believed a very ſtu- 
pid kind'of a body, for that ſhe never 
dreſſed fine, or viſited like other ladies, 
but ſat moping by herſelf all day: 
But, continued ſhe, there is no rea - 
« ſon to complain of her. I think the 
6 is very honeſt, for ſhe don't ſeem 10 
« want for money to pay for any thing 
© ſhe hav'a mind to have; ſhe goes by 
the name of Iſabelle, and they ſay ſlie 
is a French- woman. eee 
The moment Cynthia heard her 
name, ſne remembered it to be the ſame 
with that of the Marquis de Stainville's 
ſiſter, whom ſhe knew very well when 
the was in France with my Lady —: 
but then ſhe could not imagine what ac- 
cident or turn of affairs could poſſibly 
have brought her into that houſe, and 
have cauſed ſo great an alteration in her 
temper, as from a gay, ſprightly girl, to 
fall into ſo melancholy a diſpoſition, * 
When David and/hiveompanions met 
at breakfaſt, Cynthia told them all 
which had „und by what means 
ſhe had' difcovered an acquaintance in 
. . and ſaid mn [mpg be very 
ad of this 'oppartun waiting on 
ſabelle; but that ſhe Fred, by the re- 
tired life ſhe ſeemed to chuſe, company 
would be troubleſome to her. 
David immediately fancied it-- muſt 
be ſome terrible diſtreſs which ad thus 
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thrown this young lady into a ſettſed 
melancholy ; therefore begged Cynthia 
with the utmoſt-eagerneſs to viſit her, 
and find out, if-poſhble, if there was any 
method could be thought on for her re- 
lief; and it was agreed by them all, that 
after breakfaſt Cynthia ſhould ſend to 


know if ſhe would admit of a viſit from 


her . 1 ? { ; 

Is the mean time the whole conver- 
ſation was taleen up in conjectures on 
Iſabelle's circumſtances. Camilla could 


not forbear enquiring of Cynthia, if this 


young lady had not a father alive, and 
whether it was not probable his marry- 


ing a ſecond wife might be the cauſe of 
her misfortunes :- but before there was 
time for an anſwer, , David ſaid, * 1 


think, Madam, you mentioned her 
© brother; he poſſibly may have | 
her in ſuch a manner, as to make her 
© hate her own country, and endeavour 
© to change the ſcene, in hopes to abate 
© her miſery.” In ſhort, every one 


gueſſed at ſome reaſon or other for w 
woman of Iſabelle's quality leading #. 


life ſo unſuitable to the ſtation fortune 
had placed her in. 2 

The Marquis de Stainville's ſiſter, 
although at rhis time ſhe would have 
made it greatly her choice ts have been 
quite alone; yet, as ſhe had always had 
a great liking to Cynthia's company, 
would not refuſe to ſee her Their 
canverſation turned ehĩefly on indifferent 
things; for Cynthia would not ſo far 
tranſgreſs the rules of good · breeding 
as to alk her any queſtions concerning 


her own affairs; but in the midft-of 


their-diſcourſe, ſhe often obſerved tears 
to flow from Iſabelle's eyes, though 
ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeayours to con- 
ceal them. Fa}. ON 
David waited with great impatience 
while Cynthia was with Iſabelle, in 
hopes, at her return, to learn whether or 
no it & bud be in his power to gratify 


lis favourite paſſion (of doing good) on 


thiscccaſion: but when Cynthia inform- 
ed him, it was impoſſible as yet, with- 
out exceeding all bounds of good - man- 
ners, to know any occurrences that had 


— to Iſabelle, he grew'very un- 
ea 


„and could not forbear refleRing 
on the tyranny of cuſtom, which often 


ſubjects the unfortunate; to bear their 


mileries; becauſe her ſevere laws will 
neither ſuffer them to lay open their, 


diſtreſſes, without being thought fore 
ward and impertinent, nor ſet even thoſe 
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| who would yeligve them on- 


 qguire into their miſery, without being 


called by the world madly curious, or 
ridiculouſly - meddling. Whereas he 


thought, that to ſee another uneaſy was 


3 ſufficient reaſon for any of the ſame 
ſpecies to endeavour to and re- 
mave the cauſe of it. * | 
Cynthia, on reflection, was convinced, 
that what on ſome occalions would be 
trangreſſing the laws of decency, in this 
caſe would be only the effect of a gene · 
rous compaſſion, She therefore ought 
all opportunities of converſing with 
Ifabelle, till at length, by her amiable 
and tender behaviour, ſhe preyailed with 
her to let her introduce her to David 
and his company. They were all ſur- 
rized at the grandeur of her air and 
anner, and the perfect ſymmetry of 
her features as much as they were con · 
cerned at the dejectedneſs of her coun- 
tenance, and the fixed melancholy 
which viſibly appeared in every thing 
"ſhe ſaid or did. For ſeveral days they 
wade it their whole buſineſs to endea- 
your to divert her; but (as is uſuall 
the caſe where grief is really and s 
fectedly rooted in the heart) ſhe ſighed 
at every. thing which at another time 
would haye given her pleaſure. And 
the behaviour of this company ſeemed 
only to make her regret the more ſome- 
thing ſhe had irrecoverably loſt. She 
egged to be left to her own private 
houghts, whatever they were, father 
than difturb the felicity of. ſuch minds 
as.ſhe eaſily perceived theirs to be. 

But David would not, nor indeed 
would any of the company ſuffer her to 
leave them, without informing them 
whether or no they could do any thing 
to ſerveher. As to her ſaying, ſhe per- 
ceived by the tenderneſs of their dilgo: 
ſitions he ſhould only make them feel 
her affliftions, without any poſhbility 
of relieving them; they looked on that 
to be the common reflection of every 

us mind weighed down with pre- 

t grief. At laſt, by their continual 

importunities, and the uneaſineſs ſhe 
was convinced ſhe gave to people whg 
ſo much deſerved her eſteem, the reſolv- 
ed; whatever paip it would occaſion her, 
to comply with their requeſts, and re- 
late the hiſtory of her life; which ſhe 


' accordingly began as follows. 


© | was bred up from five years of 
© age in a nunnery;z nothing remark- 


* able happepod 19 we during my ty 


SIMPLE. 


there: but I ſpent my time-ſometines 
« with my companions in , innocent 
* amuſements and childiſh pleaſ 
* ſometimes in learning ſuch-things ag 
© were thought by my governeſe to. be 
* moſt for my improvement. At four. 
© teen, my father ſent for me home, and 
f ee 2 in wh — me a 
; ung aday, nam v 8 whom 
« | had taken a great fancy. 11 
© been long there, before a gentleman, 
© who often viſited and dined with my 
father, made him a iy avant mar- 
© rying me. He ſoon informed me of 
© it ; and although he did not abſolute. 
© ly command me to receive him as my 
© lover, yet I plainly (aw he was very 
much inclined to the match. This 
© was the firſt time I had any opporty- 


© nity of acting; or that I had ever cog- 


© ſidered of any thing farther than how 
© to ſpend my time maſt _—_— from 
© one Hour to another, 1 immediately 
© ran and told my companion what had 
« paſſed, in order to conſult with her in 
© what method I ſhould at; but was 
* very much ſurprized, when I ſaw her, 
© from the moment. I mentioned the 
© gentleman's name, alternately bluſh 
© and turn pale; and that when he en- 
© deavoured to ſpeak, her voice faulter- 
© ed, and ſhe could not utter her words, 
© When ſhe was a little recovered, ſhe 
© begged me to call for a glaſs of water, 
© for ſhe was ſuddenly taken very ill. I 
«© was inthe utmoſt con fuſion, and knew 
© not what to ſay; but was reſolved, 
© howeyer, for the preſent, not to begin 
5 againgn a ſubje& which had ſho 

© her ſo much. We both endeavoured 
to turn the converſation on indifferent 
© thingsz but were ſo perplexed in our 
© own thoyghts, that it was impoſſible 
© for ug to continue long together with · 
© gut running into a diſcourſe. of what 
ve were both ſo full of. I therefore 
© ſoon made ſome trifling excuſe, and 
© left herz and I beligve this ſeparation 
6 at that time was the molt agreeable 


; thing which could have happened to 
1 


= The moment I was | ne, and had 

j an opportu tunity to tg _ 
oing ſcene a8 was, 

« foul by wed ſeeng the mou of 
4 Julie's viour; it a ver} 
© odd, to me, that a 48 fal 
© ſhould, in ſo ſhort a time, be thus vio 
k lently attached to a ter it 
. appeared viibly, the im- 

os ad '+ prodabiliy 


had not 
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probability of it would have made me © effet on her. But one day, as we / 


s- Overlook it. For my own part, T 
5 neither liked nor diſliked the gentle · 
« wan, but was perfectly averſe to mar- 
« riage, unleſs I hada tender regard for 
the man I was to live with as a huſ- 
band. But I began now to think, 
that a man who was capable of mak- 
ing ſuch a conqueſt, without even en- 
« deavouring at it, muſt have ſomething 
very uncommon in him; and was re- 
© ſolved: therefore to obſerve him wore 
$ narrowly for the future. I begged 
my father would give me leave to con- 
« verſe with him a little while longer, 
« without being thought for that reaſon 
engaged in honour to live with him 
for ever s for certainly, it is very un- 
« reaſonable that any perſon ſhould be 
obliged immediately to determine a 
point of ſuch great importance. 

s Juliz now avoided me as much as 
formerly the uſed to contriveall ways 
of being with me; and whenever we 
$ were together, her downcalt eyes and 
anxious looks ſufficiently declared 
her uneaſiaeſs at my having diſcover- 
ed a ſecret ſhe would willingly have 
© concealed within her own botom. - 

© My lover being now admitted to 
# converſe with me, ſeemed to make no 
doubt but that he ſhould ſoon gain my 
| affetions, and grew every day more 
and more-particular' to me, I don't 
© know what was the reaſon of it, (for 
he was far from being a diſagreeable 
man) but now he looked on himſelf 
* as an accepted lover, my indifference 
turned into perfect avertion to him, 
believe the ſeeing poor - Julie's gon» 
tiaual unhappineſs was oue cauſe that 
J could not bear him to come near 
me. Behtdes, I fancied that he ſaw 
! her love, (notwithſtanding all her en» 
* deavours tv conceal it) and did not 
treat her in the manner a good · na- 
tured man would have done in that 
' caſe, In ſhort, I ſoon reſolved to de- 
 clare to my father, that nothing could 
make me ſa unbappy as the marrying 
this gentleman, and to deſire his per- 
' miſhon to refuſe him. But before I 
! took this ſtep, I was willing to talk to 
* Juliz about it; for as. I ſaw her un. 

happy ſituation, I dreaded doing any 
thing that might make her more mj- 
ſerable. 1 was yery much perplexed 
in what manner I could bring about a 
converſation, on a ſubject, the very 


Rextioning of which had ſo vjelent an 


. © were fitting together, it came into my 
* head to teil her a ſtory paralle} to our 
©. cafez where a young woman, by an 
+ abſtinate concealing from her friend 
© that the was in love with the gentle- 
man by whom this friend was ad- 
© dreffed, ſuffered her innbcently and 
© ignorantly to marry the man for whom. 
© ſhe had not ſo violent a paſſion, but 

f that ſhe could eaſily, and would have 

* controuled and conquered it, had ſhe 

© known. the paſſion of her friend, and 

© the dreadful conſequences which itaf- 

6 terwards produced to her. 


e Julid immediately underſtood my 


© meaning; and after ſeveral ſighs and 
©ftroggles with herſelf, burſt qut into 


« the followin ons: «© Oh 
44 tele! et Bee - obligatiter 


« are you every minute loading me 
« with! The generous care you take 
« of my future peace is ſo much 
% beyond my expeRation, that it is 


% impoſſible for me to thank you in 
« any words adequate to the ſtrong idea, 


4% have of your goodneſs. I am ſa» 
« tisfied, moſt women in cafe 
% would hate me as a rival, although 
they deſpiſed the man contended for. 
© I mutt own to you, from the time I 
« firſt ſaw Maonfeur Le Buiſſon, I al- 
% ways liked him; and I flattered my- 
« ſelt that he treated me. with a pecu- 
« liar air of gallantry, which I fondly ' 
« imputed to a growing. paſſion, If 
« ever I accidentally met him walking 
“in the garden, or in any other place, 
„ he ſeemed to ſeek occaſions to keep 
« mne with him. But, alas! I have ſince 
« found out, that it was his love for you, 
«« which made him endeavour to be ac- 
% quainted with me, as he ſaw we were 
6 1 together. If you like him, 
« I will go and bemoan my own, 
© wretched fate in any corner of the 
«earth, rather than be the leaſt obſtacle 
4% to your happineſs.” 53 
© Here ſhe ceaſed, the ſwelling tears 
* ſtood ready to ſtart from her eyes, and 
* ſhe ſeemed almoſt choaked for want 
© of utterance. I really pitied her, but 


© knew not, which way to relieve her. 


© To tell Montieyr Le Buiſſon of her 
0 1 did not appear to me, by what 
I could obſerve of his diſpoſition, to 
* be a likely means of ſucceeding. I 
tried all manner of ways to find if 
© there was a pollibility of making her 
« cafy, in cale there ſnonld be any un- 
conquerable 
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© conquerable- obſtacle to the gratify- 
© ing her inclination; but when at laſt 
© I found ſhe would hearken with plea- 
* ſure to nothing but the talking: of 
© methods to make Monſieur Le Buiſſon 
zn love with her, I began to think ſe: 
« rioufly which way I could bring it 
© about. | I imagined, if I kept him on 


© without any determinate aniwer'what 


< would do, that I might, by a diſ- 
© agreeable behaviour, joined to Julie's 


good · nuture and ſoftneſs, make him 


turn his aſſections on her. But it 
* was ſome time before I could bring 
© mylelf to this; I thought it was not 
4 —— a ſincere part, and I abhorred 
nothing ſo much as diſſimulation. But 
then, when I conſidered, on the other 
« fide, that it would be making my 
© friend happy, and doing no injury to 


* Monſieur Le Buiſſon, as it would be 


© the means of his having the beſt of 
©: wives, I overcame all my ſcruples, and 
engaged heartily in it. Every time T 
© had uſed him 3 to work him 
© into a rage, Juliè purpoſely threw 
« herſelf in. his way, and by all the mild 
© and gentle methods flie could think 
on, endeavoured to calm his mind, 
« and bring him into good - humour 
© again: in ſhort, we did this ſo often, 
© that at laſt we ſucceeded to our wiſh; 
I got rid of my lover, and Juliè en- 
c d the man whoſe love was the 
only thing the thought could make 
6. her happy. | 

© 'Fhe match was ſoon concluded, 


© for her friends all greatly approved of 


it. I was forced to tell my father the 
« whole truth, to prevent his thinking 


© himſelf injured by his friend. He chid 


« me at firſt for not informing him of 
© it ſooner; but as he always looked 
© with a favourable eye on what I did, 
he ſoon forgave me. My friend and 
© I both thought ourſelves now quite 
© happy; Julie in the completion of her 
© wiſhes, and I, in having been inſtru- 


mental in bringing them about. But, 


4 alas! better had it been for us both, 
© had ſhe for ever ſhut herſelf from the 
world, and ſpent her time in conquer- 
© ing, inſtead of endeavouring to gratify 
© and indulge her paſſion; for Monſieur 
Le Buiſſon, ina very ſhort time, grew 
« quite tired of her. For, as ſhe had 


never been really his inclination, and 


© it was only by working on the differ- 
ent turns of his paſſion, that he was 
at firſt engaged. to marry her, he could 


not keep himſelf from falling, at leaf, 
into a cold indifference: however, az 
© he was a'polite man, it was ſome 
© time before he could bring himſelf to 
break through the rules of good-breed. 
© ing, and he treated her with the re. 
© ſpe and civility he thought due to a 
© woman. This, however, did not pre. 
vent her being very miſerable; for the 
« great tenderneſs ſhe felt for him re- 
© quired all thoſe ſoft ſenſations, and 
© that delicacy in his behaviour, which 
© only could have compleated the happi- 
© neſs of ſuch a heart as hers; but 
© which it is impoſſible ever to attain 
8 women the love is not perfectly mu- 
* tual. ' | | 
I denied myſelf the pleaſure of 
«© ever ſeeing her, teſt I ſhould be the 
© cauſe of any diſturbance between 
© them: but my caution was all in 
vainz for ſhe, poor ſoul, endea- 
© voured to raiſe bis gratitude, and 
© increaſe his love, by continually re. 
« minding him of her long and faith. 
« ful paſſion, even from her firſt ac. 
© qaintance with him; till at laſt, by 
4 theſe means, ſhe put it into his head, 
© that my love for my friend was «the 


© cauſe of my refuſing and treating him 


© ill. This thought rouzed a fury in 
© his breaſt; all decency and ceremony 
gave way to rage; and, from thinking 
© her fondneſs had been his curſe, by 
« preventing his having the woman he 
© liked, ſhe ſoon became the object of 
© his hatred rather than his love; and he 
© could not forbear venting continual 
© reproaches againſt her for having 
© thus gained him. - Poor Julie did not 
© long ſurvive this uſage, but languiſhed 
© a ſhort time in greater miſery than [ 
© can expreſs, and then loſt her life 
and the ſenſe of her misfortunes to - 


© gether, ; 


This was the firſt real affliction [ 
© had ever felt; I had loved Juli? from 
© her infancy, and I now looked upon 
© myſelf to have been the cauſe of all 
© her ſorrows; nor could I help, in ſome 
© meaſure, blaming my own actions, for 
© I had always dreaded the eonſequence 
* of thus in a manner betraying a mat 
© into matrimony. And although per- 
© haps it may be ſomething a more er. 
© cuſable frailty, yet it certainly 1s 3 
much a failure in point of virtue, 
and as great a want of reſdlution, tt 
” indulge the inclination of our friend 
to their ruin, as it is to gratify 00 

ow! 
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t. on] or, to ſpeak. more properly, to 
people who are capable. . 
„it is only a moge exquiſite and re · 
« fined way of gixing temſelves plea · 


« ſure, | But L will, not attempt to re- 


$ peat all I endured, on that occaſion ; 
« and ſhall only tell you, that Monſieur 
Le Buiſlon, on the death of his wife, 
thinking now all .obſtfcles were re- 
moved between us, would again have 
been my lover but his uſage of my 
poor Julie, had raiſed. in me ſuch an 
© indignation againſt him, that L refolv= 
© ed ueyer to ſee him more. 
But here, at the period of my firſt 
«© misfortune, I muſt ceaſe; for I think 
nothing but the ſtrong deſire I have to 
« oblige this company, could poſſibly 
have ſupported my ſunk and weak 
« ſpirits to have talked ſo long at one 
6 time,” wi - Chit; I | * 
The whole company begged her not 
to tire herlelf, Ae their hearty 
thanks for what ſhe had already done. 
She inſiſted now on retiring to her own 
apartmentz and promiſed the next day, 
if ber health would give her leave, to 
continue her ſtory, in order to ſatisfy 
their curioſity; or rather to convince 
them, that t e n in her caſe 
muſt be rendered perfectly fruitleſs by 
the invincible abſtinacy of her mis for - 


ccc (/ ( | 

After Iſabelle had left them, they 
ſpent the remainder of the day in re» 
marks on that part of her ſtory ſhe had 
already imparted to them. David could 
not help expreſſing the utmoſt indigna · 
tion =: Monſieur Le Buiſſon for 


his barbarous and ungrateful treatment 


of Julie, ' He deſired Cynthia to enga 

Iſabelle as early 88 it was poſſible the 
Text morning, that ſhe might re aſſume 
her ſtoryz which, he ſaid, muſt have ſome · 
thin jr extraordinary in it, as, the 
death of her firſt friend, and that in ſo 
ſhocking a manner, ſeemed to be but 


the Tarp to her inereaſing miſeries. 


Had not Cynthia's own inclinations ex- 
ally a with his, ſhe would have 
been eaſily prevailed on to have obliged 
the man who had. generouſly ſaved Va- 
ne * and 7 1984 4% F of 
er preſent happy ſituation. In ſhort, as 
rh llabelle . ſtirring the follow- 
ing day, ſhe was, perſuaded to join the 


company; and, after break faſt, went on 


with her (tory as follows. | 


4 wa. nauht; Well 
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© AFTER the death of my favon- 
( © rite companion,, I had an 
4 ayerſion to the thoughts of all lovers 
*. ang, alchough/my father bad fey 
prppoſals for me, yet I utterly reject - 
Sed them, and begged him, as the only 
0 


Imkans to make me go through li 


6 with any qolezable eaſe, that I might 
© be.permatted to ſpend my time at his 

ilfe in ſolitude and retirement. His 
« fondneſs for me prevailed on him to 
c, comply with my requeſt, and time be- 
© gan to make my late afflitipn ſubGde. 
© T hadhbeſides a daun of comfort in the 


, L 


company of my brother, wbo, notwith « 


* ſtanding his youth, and being a French 
man, was of ſo grave and phiſoſophicat 


_ © atemper, that he having now fini 


6 his ſtudies, like me, preferred the enjoy - 


ing his own thoughts in eaſe and quſet 


© to all the gay amuſements and noiſy 
© pomp which were to be met with in 
© Paris, Though we hag never been bred 
© together, yet the preſent ſympathy of 
our tempers (for. I was become as 
8 proves from the, late accident which 
+ had befallen me, as he was from na- 
© ture) led us to contract the ſtricteſt 
« frjendſhip for each other. All ſpright« 
c lineſs was now, vaniſhed, and I had 
* no other pleaſure but in my brother's 
* indulging me to converſe with him on 
« ſerious ſuhjects : with this amuſement 


I began to be contented, and to find 


£ returning eaſe flow in upon my mind. 
But this was more than I. was long 
© permitted to enjoy; for whilſt I was 
© 18 this ſituation, one evening, as my 
! father was coming from Paris, he got 
i fall from his horſe, by which acei- 
dent he bruiſed his fide in ſuch a man» 
© ner, that it threw him into a pleuriſ 

of which he died. Thus was I on 

©. to be cured of the ſenſe of one miſery 
by the birth of another: he had al» 
„ways been to me a moſt indulgent 
e nt, and the. horror I felt at the 


+4 loſs of him rendered me for ſome time 


inconſolable; nor do I think any thing 

could have ever made me overcome 

my grief, but that my brother, now 

* 1 ＋ de Stainville, notwithſtand- 
. b 61 


oe DAVID: 
"Ml am certain he felt the loſs equal 
4 2 me, had reatneſe of mind 
enough to enable him to ſtifle all his 
ee; eee; in order to comfort 
and 28 me under mine; till at 

4 22 was aſhamed to ſee ſo much 
nefs thrown away. upon me, an 

was reſol ved (at leaſt in appearanee) 

a to — 9 off my melancholy, that I 
might no longer be à burden to ſuch a 
2 2 This conſideration, and the 
bleneſs of his converſation, aſ - 

ed me by degrees to calm my mind, 

in bro me back into 

. þ wo tranquillity. He often uſed to 
entertain me with 3 of what had 
© happened to him at ſchool, with his 
< remarks (which were generally very 
© judicious) on them. One MOB 
1 as we were talking of friendſhip, he 
„related to me the following inftance 
« of a s unuſual attachment to 
0 « him, which Foil give you in his own 


% When Twas at ſchool, I contracted 


* a wurm friendſhip with the young 


* Chevalier Dumont: indeed, it was 
e impoſſible for me to avoid it; for the 
« ſympathy of our tempers was ſo very 
a „that nature ſeemed to have 
t pointed us ont as companion to exchi 
u other. It is ufual, amongſt every 
% number of boys, for each of them to 
70 ſfingle out ſome one or other wit 
t an they more particularly con- 
ve vorſe than with the reſt; but we not 
1 only loved one anotber better tham all 
our other ſchoo) fellow, but Tetily 
e believe; if we had had our choice 
* throughout the whoſe world, we 
a neither of us could have met with a a 
vc friend to whom we eould have bee 
4 ſo ſincerely attached! Notwithſtand- 
ing our youth; we- were both fo fond 
* of reading and ſtudy, that the boys 
«© of diſpofition"uſed'ro e 
46 us, calling us book - worm 
4 us as unſit for their ſociety this wa 
„the moſt agreeable 


ve have hap to us, as it gave us an 
- opportunity to m each other's 
we: company Laditor and to : 


= improvement dy continuall 


together. In ſhort, we ram, ours 


ve. time, till we went to the academy, 15 
« pleaſantly as I think it poſſible to do 
in this world; there all our ſeenei of 


< pleaſure were deſtroyed bythevillainy 


%% fa young man (one Monlieur Le 


« Neut) whoſe father was ſo penurious, 


that could 


$1MPL I. 


« 'that he would not allow kit money 
66 1 1 to be on # footing with the 
te reſt of the young gentlemen, This 
4% put him on all manner of ſtratagems 

« to ſupply his Expences; which 38 
s much exceeded the bounds of com · 


d * mon diſcretion, as his father's al. 


© Jowance fell ſhort of what was ne- 
6 > 91,408 Kio — found out that I 
& had of money, and 
«© there bee rel 59 ſome'way or other 
« to get an intimacy with me: he af- 
1 fefted the ſame love of learning, and 
« tafte for ſtudy, with the Chevalier 
« and myfelf; till at laſt, by his eon · 
« tinual endeavouring to oblige us, we 
« were prevailed on often to a mit him 
6 2 (pe 4 He faw I had no 
great fondnels' for money, and was 
40 Sing to ſſare har T had with my 
« friends; this put it into his head to 
& try if he could make a quarrel be. 
* — — and me, that he might 
4 poſſeſs me'wholly himſelf : and you 
« muſt know, Ifabelle, notwithſtand- 
« ing the preſent calmneſs that a 
tc in my temper, I am naturally ex- 
« ceſſively ottite;/ and have fuch'a 
« warmth in my difpoſition, that the 
% leaſt fulpicivn of being ill-uſed by 


my friends, ſets my whole foul in 4 


« flame, und enrages me to madneſs, 
0 Now the ſort of mind in the world 


n 'beſt Tiited for villainy to - work it's 


« on ends out of, is this ; aut h 
2 me Wut it, cant Dumont is of 4 


temper entirely Le ſot mg 
1 1 ps — ex 
or 4 he even-fights with" the' calm fy 
A er. LAS 
world often take 0 


oe een dae of — 79527 
1 of e Cages u retence 
10 love; he bor bid made theit 
«gown ede 2 — undeſigning 
« and artleſs; and would always con! 
4 elude with Tome rem ks on the folſ 
of people's confiting too kong 
« in 1 unleſd u long experient 
t had eon inted them of their fin cerity. 
4% We neither'of us bad the leaſt ſuſp b 
% cjon of his zim; and, as he had af 
60 entertaining minherof1 telling ftori 
** uſetl to heatkeh'ro them with the 0 
tt moſt attentiem. 
There war a boy belonging tothe 
4% academy, Who had a voice ſo like 
«© Dumont's;* that *m another room it 
« was very ditficult to diſtinguiſh them 


« from each other, Le Neuf one day 
66 got 
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te got this lad into a chamber adjoining ö 


to mine, and, when he had given him 


tt his — cn to talk very loud, 
ed m 


© and menti ay name with ſuch an 
« eagerneſs as gave me 2 curioſity. to 
« hear what they were talking of: but 
« what was my ſurprize, when I heard 
« Dumont (as I then thought) uſe me 
« with great contempt; ſwear he would. 
« never have had any thing to ſay. to 
&« ſugh a fool, if my command of mo · 
© ney had not put it in his to 
© make a proper uſe of me. And then 
t endeavoured to inveigle Le Neuf, 
« that they two might join together in 

1 order to make me the greater dupe;: 
« but ſaid, he muſt ſtill keep up the 
«« appearance of generoſity, and unwill - 
« ingneſs to take any thing from me, 

« leſt I ſhould ſuſpect him. Le Neuf 
« immediately anſwered, that he would 
© not for the world deceive me; but 
« would let me know. what a friend I 
« had in Dumont, if it was not for. 
« fear that he would have art enough 
« to make him appear only a miſchief- 
« maker, and ſtill impoſe the more on 

« me. But, continued he, I will 


e endeavour all the ways I can to open 


e his eyes, and to let him ſee the regard 
« you have for him.“ 5 
«© had now heard enough, and was 
« poing haſtily to break open the door, 
« but found it locked, Le Neuf well 
« knew who it was, and ſent the boy. 
« out at another door, down a pair of 
« back-ſtairs, and then let me in. The 
« fury of my looks ſufficiently declared 
© that I had been witneſs of all that 
te had paſſed between him and the fan- 
« cied — I Rared wildly about 


the room, in hopes to find him, but 


« in vain, Le Neuf was in the higheſt 
« ſatisfation imaginable at this ſucceſs 
« of his vile ſcheme; and ſaid, that by. 
« my actions and manner he was con- 
« vinced accident had undeceived me 
« with to my opinion of Du- 
« mont; that indeed he had a long 
time been thinking of a method to 
tt let me know the truth, but was al- 
„ways afraid my fixed love for my 
« friend would have put it in his power 
» © blind WO enough to _ 
© him r the on ilt rſon. 
©* You n — er 
* he, * how much my converſation has 
« turned, ever fince I had the pleaſure 
* of knowing you, on the great cau- 
tion that 18 neceſſary (if we would 


© entirely place a confidence in any 
« man, hat you have now over- 
% heard will prove this to you 14 
te than all I could ſay: but let me ad 

4 another piece of advice, which is no 
& leſs proper for you upon this occa- 


« fion; break off your friendſhip with, 


© Dumont by degrees, without ever 
4 telling him the real cauſe; that would, 
% only produce a quarrel between you: 
«© which might have bad conſequences 1. 
« and when the ſubje& of it comes to 
c be known in the world, it might. 
« bring ſome diſgrace upon you for 
6 having been duped by him ſo long, 
© and give you the air of a bubble. ie 


is therefore much more prudent to let 


« your connection with him quietly 
% drop, than to come to any diſagree - 
4% able and publick explanations upon. 
« this affair.“ | WS 
% Thus did this artful villain en- 
& deavour to guard againſt any eclair- 
« ciſſement between me and my friend, 


«. which might morgue a diſcovery — 
h 


te the trick he had played; and 


« my temper been cooler, he would 


© have ſucceeded; but I was then quite, 
ce intapable of attending to any conſi- 
« derations of prudence; and, in the 
te height of my rage, ran down ſtairs 
1% to ſeek ſatisfaction of the injured 
« Dumont, for the wrongs I falſely 
« imagined he had done me. Upon 
te enquiry, 1 found he was gone out 
te through the garden into a field, the, 
« propereſt place in the world for my 
« preſent purpoſe. He was alone, out 
« of either the hearing or fight of any, 
« mortal. The moment I came near 
© enough to be heard, I drew of ſword, 
« and called on him to defend himſelf; 
« it was in this inſtant that Dumont 
« (notwithſtanding the ſurprize he muſt 


« undoubtedly be in) collected all his 


ec reſolution, and exerted the higheſt 
4 friendſhip, to preyent the happening 
tt of an accident'ſo fatal , . 
te have colt me my life, or deſtroyed all 
© my future peace. In ſhort, all the 
e opprobrious lariguage 1 could give 
« him could not provoke him to draw 
«his ſword; but with the warmeſt en- 
« treaties he begged me to put up minez 
te till we could conie to ſorhe eclair- 
« ciſſement. - | 

tt 1 now began to think he added 


„ cowardice to treachery, and in my 


rage had not command enough © 
P % myſel 


107 
/ © preſerve our own peace) before wa 


168 
6 myfelf to forbear adding the name of 
« coward to the reſt of my reproaches. 
. «4 Still he bore it alf: at laſt he ſwore, 
« if I would but have patience till he 
% knew what it was that had thrown 
me into this paſſion, if he could not 
er clear himſelf, he would not refuſe to 
« fight with me whenever I pleaſed. 
« My fury being a little abated by 
« theſe words; I put up my ſword, anc 

then told him all . had 
& oyverheard between him and Le Neuf. 
« It is impoſſible to deſcribe his amaze · 
« ment at hearing this; T thought there 
« was ſomething ſo innocent in his 
& looks, that all my former love re- 
« turned for him, and I began to fancy 


I had been in a dream: he at lengt 


ce got fo far the better of me, that I con- 
«ſented to make a ſtricter enquiry into 
« this affair before we proceeded any 
4 farther, 4, 


We walked ſome time together, 
_ © hut every word Dumont ſpoke put me 
« ſo much in mind of that wretch's voice 
« who had deceived me, that I could 
& hardly keep myſelf from burſting into 
* freſh paſſions every 1 e he per- 
& ceived it, and kindly bore all my in- 
e firmities. 
« As ſoon as we came home, we 
% called Le Neuf; and the Chevalier 
« aſked him, whut villainy he could 
« have contrived to impoſe ſo much on 
„ my underſtanding, as to make me 
« believe he had ever mentioned m 
e name but with the greateſt reſpe& an 
« friendſhipz he was too muc 
« ened in his wickedneſs to recede from 
« what he had began; and ſaid, I was 
« the beſt judge whether I knew Du- 
6 mont's voice or no and then pre- 
„ tended to be in the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
« ment, that a man could in fo ſhort a 
4 time deny his own words to the face 
« of the very perſon to whom he had 
s ſpoke them, We all three ſtood 
e look ing at one another in great per- 
cc en for my part, I knew 
ç not which way to come at the truth, 
At laſt Dumont d me to have 
ii patience till the next , and by that 
«« time he did not doubt but he ſhould 
« make every thing clear before me to 
& which, with much perſuaſion, I at laſt 
© conlented, | | 
% The Chevalier knew Le Neuf uſed 
ee to go every night to walk in a ſoli- 
« tary place, in order, as he ſuppoſed, 
to plot the miſchiefs he intended to 


— 


« begging pardon, than he had done in 
«© refuſed to forgive him; unleſs on 


hard- 
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te; thither he follewed him 
a little after ſun-ſet, and catching 
4 hold of him by the collar, ſwore that 
4 moment mould be his laſt, unleſs he 


et 
66. 


© had not the courage te draw his 
« ford, but falling down on his knees, 
0 confefſed the whole, und ſſlewed the 
4c Baſeneſt of his nature no leſs in 


« committing the crime. But Dumont 


4 condition of his going with him to 
4 me, und repeating the ſame confeſ. 
_« fjon; to which the mean creature ſub- 


0 Think, my Iſa le,“ (eontinved 
© my brother) hat T muſt feel, when 
c T found I had wronged the man 
« who was capable of acting in the 
a —— and uncommon manner 
4 the Chevalier had done; he ſaw my 
„ eonfufion, and kindly flew to my 
« relief. % Now,” ſaid he, ** I hope 
« my dear friend is convinced of my 
4% innocence!" and at the ſame time 
: embracin _ a gb he — 

impute the violenee of m n 
4e to Fe vehemenee of my #1 and 
« never mention this accident more. 

% Le Neuf d we would keep 
&« this affair « ſeeret q but that we could 
« not conſent to, for the ſake of others, 


« We aſked him how it was ble, 
e that at his age he could think of 
64 ſuch villainy for the ſake of a little 


& money? to which he replied; that he 
% had been from his infaney bred up 
4 with a father who had'amaſſed great 
« wealth, by never ſticking at any 
6 thing from which he coul gain an 
advantage; and al ys 0 
& contrary to hie father, he Joved' to 
66 nor it, yet he had a laid it 
s down av « maxim, that all eonſide · 
5 NNE ta de ſacrificed to the 
ng it, " | 
e made him produce the boy he 
« had employed, de r a fs 
« like the Chevalier, we could not diſ- 
cc tinguiſh one voice from the other; on 
e which the good - natured Dumont 
told me, I ought not te be angry 
« with myſelf for not avoiding an im- 
« poſition, which muſt have deceived 
all the world. This was generoſity, 
« this was being a true friend for the 
% man who will bear another's frailties, 
6 in 
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DAVID 
« in my opinion, is the only perſon'who 


« deſerves that name. Thoſe people 
« who let their pride intervene with 
« their tenderneſs, enough to make 
« them quarrel with their friends for 
« their miſtakes, may ſometimes make 
« an appearance of loving another, but 
« in reality they never enter into en- 
« gagemente from any other motive 
« than ſelfiſhneſs; and I think the per- 
« ſon who forſakes his friend, only be- 
<« cauſe he is not perfect, is much upon 
« the ſame footing with one who will 
« be no longer faithful to his friend 
« than while fortune favours him, f 
« have told you this ſtory, ſiſter, only 
1 to let you into the character of the 
«© man I ſo deſervedly eſteem; that; as 
« you are my chief companion, when 
60 Talk of him, (as I am fond of do- 
« ing) ydü may not be an entire ſtran - 
0 ger to him: I left him at the aca- 
« demy, where I have fince written to 
« him, and am furprized I have had no 
« anſwer, | As to Le Neuf, we pub- 
« liſhed his infamy, which obliged him 


« to leave the academy.” Here my 
6 brother ceaſed.” : 
As ſoon us Iſabelle had related thus 


much of her ſtory, Cynthia defired her 
to reſt herſelf before ſhe proceeded ; 
and, in the mean time, David could not 
3 indignation againſt 
Le Neuf, and i 

of the Marquis de Stainville's fenti- 
ments, that nothing but finding ſome 
great fault in the heart can ever excuſe 
— = abandoning our pore The 
whole com | in their admira- 
tion of — ater Pere _ 
viourz but perceivi t turni 
— 4 ico ;ndifferent fob- 
jets would be the beſt means of enabling 
Iſabelle to relate what remained, they 
endeavoured to amuſe her as much as 
lay in their power; and, as foon as ſhe 
had a little recovered herfelf, ſhe went 
on, as will be feen in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IX. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE HIS- 
Tor OF ISABELLE. 


' AFTER my brother had told me 

© this ſtory, his favourite ſob- 
' je& of converſation was the Chevalier 
Dumont but this laſted not long 
before the accidental ſight of a young 


© the poſſeſſion of ſo lar 
© that he was a match for Dorimene 


laring his on 


SIMPLE. 


lady at a neighbour's houſe turned all 
©* his thoughts another way; her name 
« was Dorimene, daughter to the Count 
de —. As the Marquis de Stain- 
ville never concealed any thing from 
© me, he immediately told me the ad- 


© miration Dorimene had inſpired him 


© with; his whole ſoul was fo fille 
< with her idea, he could neither think 
nor talk of any thing elſe z ſhe was to 
9 _ ſome time with the gentleman's 
© lady where my brother ſaw her; and, 
* as I had a ſmall acquaintance with 
© her, at his requeſt I went to wait on 
© her, in order to get an opportunity to 
© invite Dorimene to our houſe, I was 


© a little ſfurprized-at the great and ſud- 


© den effect her eharme had had on my 
© brother;z but t the fieſt fight of her 
© all my wonder vaniſhed ;; for the ele- 
« gantturn of her whole perſon, joiried 
© to the regular beauties of her fac 
* would rather have made it matter 


© aſtoniſhment, if a man of my brother 


gage could have ſeen her without bein 
© in love with her. In ſhort, a ver 
5 little converſation with her quite over- 


© came him, and he thought of nothing 


© but-marrying her. - 
© The Marquis de Stainvillle was in 
a fortune, 


© which there was no danger of her 
© friends refufing ; and the gentleman 
* with whom ſhe then was, being very 
© intimate with her father, lle 
« wrote him word of the particular no- 


© tice my brother took of his —_— ö 


On the receipt of this letter the Count 
© de — came to his friend's houſe, 
© under the pretence of fetching Dori- 
mene home, but in reality with a de- 
© ſign of concluding'the match between 
© her and my brother, She was very 
young, had never had any other 


engagement; and, as the cuſtom in 


© France makes moſt ladies think a 
C — — moſt a K ſne im- 
6 plici 70 her fat 3 
The N ach de Stainville's paſſion 
© for her was ſo violent, that it could 
© not bear any delay. In a month's 
© time they were married with the con- 
© ſent of all parties: and, in the poſ- 
© ſeffion of Dorimene, my brother's 
© happineſs was compleat; nor did he 
© know a with beyond it. On her re- 
6 queſt I continued to live with them, 
and we ſpent our time very agreeably 
6 for. Dorimene ws really an amiable 
P.z 6 Come 


_ 


'T10 


companion j ſhe was not of a temper 
« to be ruffled with trifles, and as to 
the generality of things, was very in» 
$ different which way they went. I ne- 
$ ver ſaw her but once in a paſſion, but 
* then indeed ſhe. perfectly frightened 
* mez for ſhe was qe urious, and 
« her mind was agitated with much 
more violence than thoſe which are 
# eaſily put into diſorder can ever be, 
My brother doated on her to diſtrac- 


© tion, the leaſt intimation of any ineli- 


s nation of hers was enough to make 
him fly to obey her; at her deſire we 


. $ ſpent a few months in the winter at 
„ Paris, & 


is, but then ſhe gave no farther in- 

“to the gaieties of that place than her 
f huſband approved of, | 
| © The Count de — had a ſmall 
villa about fix leagues from Paris 
s which was as pleaſantly ſituated as 
* any in France; in this place my bro- 
ther took a fancy to ſpend the next 
# ſummer after he was married. In a 
little while after we had been there, as 


1 my ſiſter and I were fitting one day in 


% 


ta grotto at the end of the parterre, we 
s ſaw the Marquis de Stainville and 
5 another gentleman coming towards 
us; we roſe up to meet them, and as 
ſoon as we were near enough to join 
companies, my brother took the gen» 
tleman by the hand, and preſented 
him to us under the name af the Che- 
valier Dumont. Porimene and I (for 
ſhe had alſo heard his hiſtory) were 
both rejoiced at thus meeting with 
the man my brother had given us ſo 
advantageous a character of. She 
politely ſaid, that nothing could be 
more welcome to her than the Mare 
quis de Stainyille's friend, We walk- 
ed ſome time in the garden; but my 
ener 2 the wwe rage grow 
aint, propoſed the going in; ſaying, 
that - e but juſt kes of q 
fit of ſickneſs, it would be adviſeable 
for him to be in the houſe. Audz 
indeed, he looked ſo pale and thin, 
that it was rather wonderful how it 
was poſſible for him to bear being 
out of his þed, and that reſt would be 
neceſſary for him. He was in ſo weak 
a ſtate gf health, that we ſpent two or 
three days together before the mar- 
quis would a(k him any particulars z 
but as ſpon ay he thought he had 
gained ſlrength enough to enable him 
to relate all that had happened to 
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| him, from the time of their ſepara« | 
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* tion, the marquis eagerly deſired Dy. 
* moat not to let him remain in igh0» 
© rance of whatever had befallen ſo dear 
© a friend during that interval : which 
* requeſt both my filter and I earneltly 
6 * in, and the chevalier obliging - 
« ly began as follows, _. =. 

« The day, Sir, after you left the 
« academy, when I was in the height 
« of my melancholy for your loſs, to 
„ compleat my affliftion I received a 
4% letter from my mother, that my fa. 
„ ther was taken very ill, and defired 
% me to haften home, as I valued ever 
« {ging him again, I did not delay a 
6% moment obeying his commands; but 
91 immediately toak horſe, and rode with 
full ſpeed till I reached his villa; he 
„% was yet alive, but ſo near his end, 
« that it was with difficulty he uttered 
1% his words, The moment I entered 
* his chamber, and he was told by his 
fond and afflicted wife that I way 
4 there to attend his commands, he 
« raiſed himſelf up in his bed, and 
« ſeemed to keep life in him by force, 
* in order to give me his laſt bleſſing, 


„He then deſired to be left ſome few 


| minutes with me alone; and as I ap- 
«« proached his bed-fide, he took me by 
& the hand, and ſighing ſaid, Oh! 
« my ſon, I have ruined you and the 
4% beſt of wiyes at once; you know the 
% long and faithful friendſiip I have 
c had for Monſieyr , and the great 
66% obligations I owe to him, After 
% you was ſeparated from me, in order 
« to follow your ſtudies, he married a 
% young and beautiful lady, whom he 
«© was ſo fond of he har's deny her 
% nothing. She was one of thole gay 
4 ladies, who never thought herſelf ſo 
4% happy as when ſhe was layiſhing her 
«© huſband's fortune on her awn extra- 
% vagance; by this means ſhe ſoon 
cc brought him into the moſt diſtreſſed 
de ſtate imaginablez he had à growing 
« family, and no means of ſypporting 
e them. I could not bear to. ſee his 
« miſery, and preſently relieved it: 1 
« did this opce or twicez but he had 
© ſo much. generoſity, and ſo ſtrong a 
« reſolution, that he abſolutely refuled 
4 to drag me down to ruin and perdi- 
4% tion with him, He obſtinately per. 
&« ſiſted in what he thought right, and 
1 J, on the other hand, was fully bent 
& never to let him fink, without ſhar- 
« ing his misfortunes; In ſhort, I by 


( degrees underhand fold almoſt ever) 
MO Eo 0 thing 


1 
fa 
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„% thing I way worth, and conveyed it 
ei to him in ſuch a manner, that he 
« never knew from whom it came, If 
« God had been pleaſed to have ſpared 
« my life, I intended to have got you a 
« poſt in the army, and had a Tcheme 
* in my head, which I thought could 


not fail-to have made ſome proviſion 


« for your mother ; but it is now at an 
« end, my frength fails me, and I 
« can no more, Farewel for ever! 
« As you are young, if you can make 
« any ſtruggle in the world, cheriſh, 
« and take care of my wife!” At 


1 theſe words he ceaſed ſpeaking, and 


$ breathed his laſt in my arms. 

At this deſcription Dorimene and 
© I both burſt jnto tears, in ſpite of our 
s utmoſt endeavours to prevent it; 
which ſtopt the Chevalier Dumont's 
$ narration for a few minutes, when, 
ton our earneſt intreaties, he thus pro 
s ceeded. . | 

6. I ſee I need not explain to theſe la · 
9e dies what I felt on this dreadful oc- 
« caſion; they ſeem too ſenſible of the 
« miſeries that attend human kind, not 
6 to imagine it all without my aſſiſt- 
1 ancez nor will I ſhock the tenderneſs 
& of any of this company, with the re- 
«« petition of my mother's grief; but 
Fc ſhall only ſay, it was as great as the 
* ſofteſt heart could feel on the loſs of 
* a huſband, whom ſhe had lived with 
# and tenderly loved for thirty years 
. Perhaps, as my father had 

amily, he may be thought blame- 
« able for ſuch a conduct; but, for m 


-Þ part, notwithſtanding I am the ſuf- 
60 


erer, I ſhall always honour his me- 
* mory the more for it, when I reflect 
% that T have often heard him ſay, 
« that to the gentleman's father (for 
«« whom he at laſt rpined himſelf) he 
te owed all that he had in the world. 
I wag afraid of revealing to my 
« mother what my father had told 
© me; and delayed it ſome time, for no 
te other reaſon, but from want of reſo- 
« lution to add to the load of afflitions 
e ſhe was already burdened with: at 
« laſt, neceſſity forced me to undertake 
te the talk, however uneaſy it was to 
„ me; for the perſon who had bought 
9 the houſe we were then in of my fa · 
% ther, was to enter upon it the next 
« week. I really believe the uneaſineſs 
# the poor man ſuffered on that account, 
(© and chiefly for his wife's ſake, haſ- 


{f tengd big death, When 1 diſcloſed 
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te to my mother the preſent ſituation f 
« our airs, inte oÞburdening my 


4% with complaints and lamentations, 


1% ſhe at firſt ſhewed a perfect indiffe- 
« rence; and ſaid, as ſhy bad loſt her 
« only comfort in loſing my father, 


1% the cared very little what became 

herz but then looking at me with an 
4% air of the teſt tenderneſs, the 
„ ſighed, and ſaid, Why did I bring 
« into the world a creature with your 
« generous ſentiments! who, after be- 


ing educated like a ee muſt 


% bethrown _ wide world without 
% any means of ſy ing that tation 
« in life 1” She e much her 
« diſcourſe affected me, and therefore 
« ſaid no more. | 

« As ſoon as I had time to reflect 
« by _—_ on the preſent condition of 
« my affairs, I began ſeriouſly to con< 
« ſider what I ſhould do for I was re- 
% ſolved in ſome ſhape or other to ſup- 
« port my mother. My thoughts im- 


“% mediately turned on you, my dear 


% Marquis de Stainville, and I made 


% no doubt, but in your friendſhip I 


« ſhould meet with an aſylum from all 
« my cares and afflitions. I chen 
« wrote the letter I have already men- 
« tioned to * it was not at all in 
66 the ſtile of a poor man to his patron, 
4% but rather rejoicing that 1 fad an 
« opportunity of giving you what 1 
« thought the higheſt pleaſure in the 
% world, that of relieving your friend 
from the inſupportable calamity of 


« having a helpleſs and diſtreſſed mo- 


« ther upon his hands, without it's 
« being in my power to help her. 

«© When I had ſent away my letter, 
« I got credit for a little houſe, where 
% I placed my mother; but as ſoon as 
« I thought it ble for me to have 
% ah anſwer, I cannot deſcribe the 
« anxious hours I paſſed; every mo- 


% ment ſeemed a thouſandz day after 


% day was I in this ſituation, and no 
« letter came to comfort me. Forgive 
« me, my dear friend; nothing could 
« have given me any ſuſpicion of you 
« at another time: but now every thin 

« ſeemed ſo much my enemy, that 

& thought you ſo too, When'lI re- 
« mem our tender parting, tears 
« would ſtart into my eyes; and I 
« thought, to have you farfake me. 
« becauſe I wanted fortune, was more 


44 than I could bear: yet in the midft 
4 of all thi trouble, Twas obliged to. 


uggle 


=” miſery. 
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6 ſtruggle and appear chearful, to 
«© keep up my poor mother's finkin 


« ſpirits To tell you the variety o 


© miſery I went through, would make 
<< my ſtory tedious, and be ſhocking 
44 to your natures; when I thought my 
% Stainville had forſaken me, the neg- 
4 Jet of all my other profeſſed friends 
« was tufling. The inlults of w 
oc cxeditors I could have ſupported wi 

* tolerable patience; but my father's 
4, jaſt words, Take care of my wife !** 
* continually reſounded in my ears; 
<< and I faw daily before my eyes, this 
t wife—this mother—and found my- 


44 ſelf utterly void of any power to 
4% ſave her from deſtruction; and now 


4 fruitlefs lamentations were the only 
<< refuge left me. | 

© When I was almoft driven to the 
ce utmoſt deſpair, at laſt, by often re- 


% volving in my mind various ſchemes 
* toextricate myſelf out of the deplo- 


4 rable condition of ſeeing a tender pa- 
6 rent languiſh away her little remains 
* of life in want of nereſſaries, I re- 
collected the young Duke de; 
6 who, you know, 4 


« came to it. The little while he was 
© there with us, he was particularly 
44 civil to mex and I reſolved now as 


4 my laſt effort, to write him my caſe 
© in the molt 


pathetick terms I could 
& think of, and try if I could prevail 
*© on him to deliver me out of my 
It was ſome time before 
4 J obtained an anſwer, and when 
«6 it came, it was perſectly in the ſtile 
« of a great man to bis dependant: 
«© however, at the bottom he told me 
< he had procured a place for me, 
* which would bring in about fift 


66 Jovis-d'ors a year; if I would ors 


« this, I muſt come immediately to 
22 * bh, 
Though this was not athing fit to 
# be offered a gentleman; yet it was 
es not a time for me to conſider my fta- 


tion in life z this would be ſome little 


e ſupport to my mother, and I did hot 


& fear buſtling in the world for myſelf. 


«6 I, was going to Paris, when I was 


1 taken ill of a violent fever in the 
% houſe where you found me. I had 


* but juſt enough in my pocket to have 
% earried me to my journey's end; this 
«« was ſaon ſpent in ſickneſs, and I way 
« jn a place where I was an utter tran- 


ger, conkned'to my bed, without a 


ir, left the aca- 
& demy about two months after we 


* 
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s penny to help myſelf; and though 
4% death would have been very —— 
6% to me, as it would have put an end 
* to my misfortunes ; yet when I con. 
« fidered my mother, I looked on it with 
% great dread, «< 

« My landlord happened to be a very 
% humane, good- natured nan, and on 
« my telling him my helpleſs condi- 
4% tion, deſired me not to make myſelf 
6 uneaſy, for that he would for the 
«« preſent bring me neceſſaries, and he 
« did not doubt, but by the repreſenta - 
* tion of my eircumſtances, to a very 
1% charitable gentleman, who was late- 
40 ly come to the Count de t, he 
* ſhould get me ſome relief. 

% My diſtemper became fo violent, 
« that 1 was hardly ſenſible ; but by 
« the great care that was taken of me, 
6 it abated by degrees; and as ſoon a8 
« I came to recollect how long I had 
4% lain there, I aſked who was the ge- 
« nerous benefaftor to whom 1 
« the preſervation of my life; and was 
« immediately told by my landlord, 
% that he had found a oe Nanu 
« ing my caſe known to is 
«© de Stainville, who had given ſtriſt 
6 2 to = the ut DR taken 
* of me, and ſent money t pur= 
« poſe, - At the ſound of that name 
«© | ſtarted up in my bed, and ftared 
„ fo wildly, that the poor man was 
« quite frightened. At laſt I cried 
« out, Are you ſure it is the Mar- 
< quis de Stainviſle? Are you poſitive 
« you don't miſtake the name?“ 
4 No, ne, Sir, replied the man; “ 1 
© know L am right in what I fay, he 
s married the Count de daugh- 
«© ter, and is here at his houſe.” I 
4 lived fo retired from the time of m 
06 eee death, and had _ fo little 
« jnquifitive about any thing that paſſed 
6s in the world, ar I had never ſo 


et much as heard of your iage: 
«© however, on the man's poſitĩve ala 


« ance that he was not miſtaken, I began 
c to think this goodneſs, was like the 
« nature of my old friend ; but then it 
« ſeemed to be improbable, that a man 
« who was capable of being fo cha- 
4c ritable to ftrangers,. could abandon 
« his friend in the higheſt diftreſs. 
« This put it into my head, that poſli- 
e bly my letter 1 


ac and you were yet ignorant of all 
« had ſvffered. is r 
(uch inenpreſſible and ſudden joy all 


« over 


« able to walk about my room. 

% As I was fitting and conſidering 
« with myſelf which wily I mould bring 
« about an interview with you, without 
« directly ſending my name, my land- 
« lord ſaid, ** Now, Sir, if you have 
« mind to ſee your benefactor, the 
« Marquis de Stainville, at that win- 
« dow you may ſatisfy your curioſity, 
« for he is coming this way.” I im- 
« mediately placed myſelf in ſuch a 
« poſition, that it was impoſſible for 
« to paſs by without ſeeing me; 
« Gas hw, ladies, ſhall I deſcribe my 
« raptures, when I ſam the Marquis 
« de Stainville ſtart at the firſt fight of 
« me; fly in a moment back to the 
« door, and run into my arms with 
« all the joy which attends the un- 


« expected meeting of a long abſent 


6 friend! This ſudden tranſport, with 


« the ſhame I felt for having ever ſuſ- 
« pected his affection, joined to the 
« great weakneſs of my body, quiie 
„ overenne me, amt it was ſome time 
« before my words could 'find an ut - 
« rance z but as ſoon as 1 was able to 
« ſpeak, I aſked him ten thouſend 
« queſtions at once, talked confuſedly 
« of a letter; in ſhort, we could not 
C ntly underſtand one another: 
c but at laſt I found out, that all I had 
« endured was- owing & accidentally 
6 direfting my letter to the marquis at 


« Paris, when he was at lis father's 


«© villa; whietroccafioned it's being loſt 
« nor did I ever receive that my friend 
« wrote to me at the academy, having 
left that place; as I at firſt told you; 


« the d we were feparated.”* - 
6 Here brother interrupted the 

Chevalier Dumont, and ſaid, there had 

© nothing more happened worth men- 


© tioning, till they met us in the gar- 
© denz but we were fo pleaſed with this 
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e over me, it Naſtened my recovery fo | 
« much, that in two days time I way 
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* ticn}ars then be thought neceſſary 


% to find out in what manner he could 
deſt ſerve me; yet his impatience, . 


46. to prave by all ways how much fie 
% win my friend; led to aſ me by 
« what means I could have been brou 

« intoſuch a condition; and I in broken 
«ſentences explained myſelf ſo far to 
« him, that, with his penetration, be 
« found out, that 2 vary an imme- 
« diate relief tomy mother was the 
4% only thing capable of giving me caſe. 
« This he has already | 

© The marquis would by no means 
© admithim to _-_ farther z but ſaid, 
« I beg, my mont, you will 
« talk no more of ſych riſes from 
« this time forward; the only favour 
4 I beg of you, is to make my houſe 


« your own, nor {hall yougccept of 
« that pitiful thing the de 
« q ed for you. 

© The chevalier's heart was too full 
© to make any anſwer, and my brother 
« artfully turned the converſation ano--. + 
© ther way. Politeneſs and good-hu- 


© mour reigned throughout this our lit- 

© tle company; and the agreeable and 
© lively manner in which we ſpent our 
© time, joined to his being convinced of 
© the fincerity of his friend, had ſuch 
© an immediate effe& on the tender 
6 hearted Dumont, that it is almoſt in- 
© credible how ſoon he was reſtored to 
perfect health. This was by much 
the happieſt part of my life, and on 
© this little period of time I wiſh I 
© could for ever fix my thoughts; but 
c our tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed 
© by an accident which I muft pauſe 
c — take breath a while before k vo- 
= Ap 6 2 , 

In the mean time, David and Valen- 
tine both expreſſed their great admira- 
tion of the Marquis de Stainville and 
the Chevalier Dumont's ſincere and 
faithful friendſhip ; and by their looks 


: y meeting of the two friends, and geſtures plainly declared the in- 
© that we d. to know every thing ward exultings of their minds, at the 
© that | them; and, on thought that they had met with the 
© our the chevalier proceeded. ſame happineſs in eachother. Iſabelle's 
« It is the marquis generoſity, la - laſt s had raiſed the curjofity of 
« dies, which him willing that the whole company to ſuch « b 
« I ſhould | ee remains 2 _ reſolved ſhe — 
" 186 21 that I owe him the greateſt them no longer in ſuſpenſe than was 
u obligation imaginable. In our walk neceſſary to enable het to gratify them; 
© home, although, av he ſaw me weak, and then proceeded, as kein 
the next chapter, Sa 


© he would not enquire into more par- 
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CORTINUATION OF THE HISTORY 
OF ISABELLE. | 


V brother's great fondneſs 
© for Dorimene made him, 


© whole family, unhapp 
© at every the leaſt indiſ- 
gi .. © poſition of hers. | She 
© had hitherto been in the main v 
healthy; but now ſhe fell into a diſ- 


© temper, with which, of all others, it 


© js moſt terrible to ſee a friend afflict- 
ed, I know not by what name to call 


© it; but it was ſuch a dejection on her 
© ſpirits, that it made her grow per- 
© fectly childiſh. She could not ſpeak 


© without ſhedding tears; nor fit a mo- 
ment without ſighing, as if ſome ter- 

© rible misfortune had befallen her. 
© You may imagine the condition my 
© poor brother was in, at ſeeing her 
4 thus ſuddenly changed; for, from be- 
ing of the moſt chearful diſpoſition 


4 that could be, ſhe was become per- 


* feftly melancholy. He ſent for the 
© moſt celebrated phyſicians in France; 


© and ſhe, to comply with his requetl, - 


© took whatever they ordered: but all 


© medicines proved vain, and rather in- 


© creaſed than abated her diſtemper. 


We all three endeavoured to the ut- 
wer to divert and amuſe 


© moſt of our 
her; but ſometimes ſhe' inſiſted ſo 


5 ſtrongly on being left alone, that as 
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© and, conſequent]y, the 


* 


3 


9 


© we-found the contradicting her made 
© her worſe, we were obliged to comply 
© with her deſire. 9 ie: 51 

My brother was ſo anxious about 
© his wife, that when ſhe would not 
<. ſuffer him to be with her, as he hated 
© to burden his friends with his afflic- 
© tions, he uſed in a manner to eſcape 
© from us, that he might be at liberty 
© to indulge his own uneaſy thoughts 
© without having any witneſles of them. 
© By this means the-Chevalier Dumont 
© had often an opportunity of entertain- 
6 ing me t. 72 100 
« He - firſt _ me 2 1 4 
© ap e air of gallantry and addreſs; 
c which, as it Par — to no con- 
ſequence that could give me a ſerious 
© thought, gave me great pleaſure. But 
this did not laſt:longz for his beha- 
c yiour was ſoon turned into that aw- 
© ful reſpe& which ſeemed to ariſe from 


both eſteem and fear. Whenever we 


« were together alone, his thoughts ap- 


- © peared ſo fixed, that as he was fearful 


© of ſaying too much, he remained in 
« ſilence; and when he approached me, 
c it was with ſuch à confuſion in his 
© Jooks, as plainly indicated- the great 
diſorder of his mind. I have obſerv- 
© ed him, when he has been coming to- 
« wards me, 1 back, and 
© haſten away, as if he was reſolved to 


© ſhun me in ſpite of any inclination be 


might have /to- converſe with me im 
© ſhort, in his eyes, in his whole con- 


duct, I phainly rad his love 3 


4 at an 


EET TJ 
© prentgenefity in being thus: fearful 
®. i it. For he thought, i 
rer 


« for me, and endeavour to make me 
« ſenſible of it, would be but an ill re- 
£ turn. to his friend for all his goodaeſs. 
«© But this gratitude and honour, with 
« which his whole ſoul was filled, effe&- 
«ed that for him which they . forbid 
6 him to attempt; for I caught the in- 
© fe&iong and added inclination» to the 
great eſteem his character alone had 
© inſpired me with before I knew him: 
© but the great care. we took on both 
« ſides to conceal our love, made it only 
© the more viſible to every judicious eye. 
© Naw Dori ſaid ſhe found her- 
© ſelf ſomething better z and inſtead of 
s wiſhing to be alone, ſhe ſeemed oy 
« inclined to have us with her. T 

Marquis de Stainville's joy was ine - 
© preſſible at her leaſt appearance of 


_ © <licarfulnefs; and, for the preſent, he 


0 could think of nothing elſe. : 

'© Whilſt we were in this ſituation, 
6 young Vieuville, Dorimene's brother, 
« — > heard of her ill ſtate of health, 
6 came-to pay her a viſit: he was as 


* handſome 2 a man as his fler was 


© for a woman; had a remarkable good 
© underſtanding, and a lively wit; all 


© which rendered him perfectly - 


5 able, and I think it would have 

© very difficult for any woman diſen- 
© paged in her affeRions to have reſiſt- 
5 ed his love. Dorimene way ſa pleaſ- 


cher diſtemper abated every day; and 
© her fond huſband ſeeing how much he 
b contributed to her amuſement, pre- 
© yailed with him to ſtay there ſometime. 


©. Vieurille, although he loved his ſiſter 


C well, and would willingly have 
1 * ˖· thing in his power to have 


fſerved her yet, in this cafe, had ano- 


ther ſtrong reaſon to AG ho 
© yield to the marquis's requeſt; for 
« From-the Geſt day” of. his. devieal,! the 
© effect I had on him was very appa- 
© rentz he was ſeized with as ſudden 
and violent a - he ern _ 
marquis had been for his . is 
. blow poor Dumont 
« aw itz and yet ſuch was the force of 


© his uaconquerable virtue, that even 
, the.thou 
ire i} © a breach. of friend(hi 
4 ing to gain m 

1 — 


ts of ſuch a rival could not 
im to be guilty of ſo great 
„d the endea- 
Hecken; and pre · 
ried, I va. 


..© ſent to. 
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* fo. miſerable_to.think, what he would 
+ feel, if I took ace notice of Vieuville, 
© that I could hardly prevail with my 
4 ſelf to he commonly civil to hi 
* ſhunned him with t ity 
e in my 527005 : 
* Aithough my brother did not at.firſt 
s ſeem at all diſpleaſed at ſeeing me re- 
© ſolutely bent not to hearken to Vieu- 
ville, and often dropt words how lit- 
* tle fortune ſhould be valyed in any 
©. tender engagements, inſomuch that 
© I ſometimes. fancied he ſaw and ap- 
© proved Dumont's love; yet I was not 
© left at liberty to act as I pleaſed in this 
© caſey far Dorimene ſaid, her brother's 
© complaints at my avoiding him pier- 
© ced her heart ſo deeply, that unleſs 1 
could contrive ſome method of mak- 
6 ng him eaſy, it would oceaſion her 
© re pling into all her formerilineis; for 


but 


that while ſhe ſaw Vieuville ſo miſer- 
able, it was impoſſible for her ever to 


recover. She took all opportunities 
© of leaving us together; but notwith- 
© ſtanding his agreeableneſs, it was 
© perſecution to me to hear him talk of 
* lovez nor could I think of any thing 
© but what the chevalier muſt neceſſari- 
ly ſuffer whenever he knew we were 
together. I often condemned myſelf 
© for not having before confeſſed my 


. - ©. love for Dumont to my brother, and 


©. aſked his.conſent to have been for erer 


joined to his friend. I had no reaſon 
to ſuſpeſt he would not have granted 
«© ed with her brother's company, that 


© itz for I had experience enough of 
©.of him to know he was ng a 


© temper to have made us both unhappy 


for any gratification. of his own va- 
c nitys bot I could never bring myſelf 
© to it, unleſs Dumont had. made fome 


open declaration of his love., I knew 


it was now in yainz for the Marquis 


de Stainville was ſoexceſlively-fond of 


© his wife, that to have given- me to 
another in open defiance of ber bro- 
© ther, while ſhe perſiſted in ſaying it 


, © would make her miſerable, was ut- 


© terly impoſſible for him ever to con- 
Dumont's great modeſty, and bad 
* opinion of himſelf, blinded him ſo far, 
© that he did not even- ſee how much I 
5 preferred him in my choice to Vieu- 


Lille. Ha ſometimes indeed fancied I 


© ſaw his love, and pitied him; but as 


it is uſual for moſt men to have a good 
© opinion of the woman they like, he 


«+ only imputed. it to the general eom- 
: „. 


* culties. 1 


4 brother w 


* - 
» by ; 
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gegen ür m "tenpet, Tn tore, he 
* More a witneſs of m 
© conſenting to be another*sq and 


' © when e net ag Koe or heard 


© his converſation, de did not doubt but 


that muſt he the caſe; he therefore re- 


© (olved to quit the place where he 


, ſoon expected to fee his miſery eom- 
© pleated, 


© He made an excuſe to the marquis, 
© that he had a deſire to viſit his mother; 
a. d, with his conſent, (for he never pre- 


© tended a right to contradiR his friends 


© becauſe they were obliged to him) 
« ſet out in thre bays TI ſhall never 
forget the look he gave me when we 
6 z good - nature, tenderneſa, and 


yet a fear of diſpleaſing, were all ſo 
2 mixed, that had I not ſeen it, I ſhould 


© have thought it impoſſible for any per- 
© ſoo, in 8 to have expreſſed 
5 ſuch various thoughts. 

© When he was gone 
command myſelf enough to fit in com- 
« pany, but got away by myſelf into a 
« ſolitary walk, where I might be at li- 
« berty to give a vent to my ſorrows, and 


reflect in what manner I ſhould act 


© to extricate myſelf out of theſe diffi- 
re » let what would 
© be the conſequen 


© he ſhould perſiſt in his love, what my 


© came into my head to try if he was 
« generous 


© being unhappy. 
1 took the firſt oppor- 
rr vg to 
« Vieuville alone; and tall him, as he 


or 

and the ef. 
nation fer that 
on 


er me out; and told 


© bim, that, 
© then inform him, it was impoſſible 
ter me ever to marry him without 
making myſelf the moſt wretched of 


- © ol mortale ; and although it was in- 
| © deed in my own power to refuſe him, 


T could not 


ce, abſolutely ro re- 
©'fuſe Vieuvillez but then I feared, if 


-ſoffer in his wife's © 
.0 continual importunities. At laſt, it ? 


| to conquer his own © 
20 . rather than be the eauſe of my 


"ED my own 


© throw down all my hopes, and make 
brother ſuddenly entered the room, 


reaſons I could not 


0 yet, in conſideratien of his being Bu 
* rimene's brother, and radon rw 
0 Eim uneaſy made ber ſo, Fintreated | 
© as the greateſt favour of him imme. 
«© dintely to leave me, and return to his 
father a, which would be the on 
© means of preventing the whole fan, 
© ly from miſerable. rv 

He looked fome time ſtedfuſtly on 
me, and then aſked, if I thought his 
© love had no — 1 a 
* than 4 ws up ſo eafily. As ſoon 
* ay he | g 


5 
me, without waiting for a 

S 
„ nance which plainly ſhewed I had 
not ſucceeded in my ſcheme; and in- 
«© deed the event proved bo much I 
« was miſtaken when 1 had flaterd 
« myſelf with the viin hope of meet. 
: 33 any greatneſs of mind from 


s As be faw only thin which b 
\ 0 Au he om the only thing 


© he went directly to herz and inſtead of 
* ating as I had defired him, he in- 
* creaſed his complaints, and ſwore, 
* he could never have che Jeaft enjoy- 


en paso to his love for me and his 
6 k 'for my brother » that- my 


* with m deteſtation — 4 

as fitting in my chamber 
© the next morning, muſing and reſlect- 

Ar 

ſrem near my | 

© an accident as this ſhould intervene to 
me more wretched ever; my 
and ſeeming eager to ſpeak to me, bo- 
c gan by-ſaying, « ON Abel 
% Vieuville——" I had not patiencets 
© let him go on, but interrupted him, 
© crying out, that I would ſacrifice wy 
lle at any time for his-ſervice; but it 
© he was come to intercede with me to 


ſpend my whole time with a un | 


* when 


TT TT” 
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| DAY1D/ 
„dem L ted always deſpiſe, T-could 
© not nag apts He — that 


« this accident had thrown him into a 


e dilemma, in which he knew not how' * fuſc 


to act that he was goi 
I in him, that 


SIMPLE; - 
« changing itz ind 1 verily belive he 


euville had 
0. deſt all the faricied - ſcenes of 


© byd lately perfifted” more becaule' 
«-bis pride was piqued at being re- 


( pleaſure er he mould lady one day to dine with Doriwene,' 
g and unity of : i 


« enjoy in the love 
« little family, for he ſaw the averſion 
I had to this lover und yet 
mene (whoſe. every tear pierce: 
© ſoul) ſeemed fo reſdlute to abandon 


© herſelf to deſpair, if her brother vn 


© made unhappy, that either way it was 


« impoſſible for him to avoid being mi- 
0 ſerable. ' W 133 ' i 
I fancied, by the $ he laĩd on 


© ſome of his wards, that he knew the 


hie 


hie 


ho was really one of the greateſt 
a beauties I ever ſaw. Vieuville was in 


his Dori - * a moment © ſtruck wick her charme, 
5 and ſhe preſently made a conqueſt of 


© his heart. She lived very near us, 
© and foon became as enamoured of her 
* new lover as he could poſſibly be of 
© her. She had a great fortune, which 


+ ©. was at her own diſpoſal, and they only 


© deferred the celebration of their nup- 
©- tials till he had an anſwer to à letter 


« whoie truth, and was therefore re- * he wrote his father. He ſoon carried 


« ſolved to take this opportunity of diſ- 
© eloling my mind to him; and yet a 
Rind of witheld my 5 
(and it was with difficulty, and in 
© broken acrenta, I at laſt pronounced 
t the word Dumont. He topped me 
t ſhort, and told me there was no occa-* 
' fion for ſaying any more, for that 
from the very firſt he with pleaſure 
« ſaw' our growing love ; that he had al- 
$ ways withed to ſee me married to che 
7 really eſteemed; that, 
© indeed, juſt before the arrival of Vieu · 
ville, his wife's illneſs had 1 
' ed moſt of his thoughts beſides, 
' artfully intended to let his friend's 
' paſſion come to the height, that be 
might increaſe his happineſs by gra- 
( tifymg him when be leaſt expected it. 
«4 You know; Iſabelte,”* continued he, 
« your fortune of itſelf is enough to 
«4 make the man you love z. but I. 
always intended a conſiderable addi- 
tion to i; and as Dumont is your 
% choice, ſhould be defirous, that we 
4 might all continue one family. This 
« misfortune of Vieuville's being your 
Joer has. diſconcerted. al} my 
* ſchemes,” I was quite oyerwhelm-' 
' ed with, my brother's goodneſs; and 
' almaſtrgady to ſacrifice myſelf io hiv 
wife s humour, rather than he ſhould: 
bear a moment's pain. However, we 
ſeparated for that time, and ſaid we 
, would. confider and talk farther of it 
another day. 85 


+ 


But accident ſoon delivered us out 
of all our perplexitiesz for ſuch ſort of 
love as Vieuville's is ſeldom ſo fixed, 
but every new object is capable» of 


- 


© his wife” home; and I am certain he 
could not have more joy in the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of one of the fineſt women ever 


© ſeen than I had in being rid of his 


©: trouhleſoine importunities. 
Now all my hopes began to revive 
© -agnin, and there ſeemed io be no bar 


te my happineſe z I pleaſed myſelf 


with the — of the raptures Du- 
mont would be inſpired with when 
he found his dear Srainville approved 
© his love. It was not long before my 
brother ſhewed me a letter from the 
©: chevalier, which I found was writ- 


© ten in anſwer to one from him jut 


© after Vieuville's' marriage and depar- 
© ture, which he had acquainted” him 
© with only as a piece of news.” He 
© exprefied him with great thank 
« fulneſs for his preſſing invitation to 
return; and concluded with ſaying, 
© he ſhould be with him the beginning 
© of the nent week, e. 
When I gave my brother back his 
© letter, words would have been unne - 
© cellary, for my locke * ſufficient] 
© ſhewed h 


her in t 
« frienadſhip.) She at laſt mid, he 
© ſuppoſed this was the reaſon her bro- 
ther had been 18 with ſuch con. 

3 


b tempt, 


117 


than from any contünuance 
to ſay, when' of his inclination towards me. I ſhall 
© not dwell long on thĩs eircumſtance; 
dut only tell you, therecame a jn 


q 
| 
39 
| 
| 
{ 
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[ 
: 
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6. from her pride, becauſe I had refuſed 
. Vieuville, and ſaid all / euuld to mol - 
4. —— rather than 3 

I was now perfedtly- in my 
© mind; I had no mannar of doubt 
but that my brother's goodneſs would 
© accompliſh all my wiſhes without 
© my appearing. in the affairs Al the 


© appainted day Dumoet amived: the' 


c mourning wag, out for his father; he 
© was dreſſed very gan, and his perſon + 
< appeared-with all the advantages in 
c. which nature had adorned him; for 
© alubugh he could not be ſaid to be a 
regular beauty, yet the mixt ure of joft - 
* neſs and manlineſs which were diſ- 
c played is his countenahce; joined to 
_ ©. tirs great gentecineſs, juſtly made him 
© the object of admiratian. x: 
* When he diſmounjed, my brother 
© received. him at the gate, and Dori- 
4 mene and I waited ſor him in the 
< parlour... He made his compliments to 
© her with great reſpectg but, when he 
t came t ſpeak to ma, we were both in 
© ſuch. cantufion we could not utter 
©: or words. But eur common friend, 
© the marquis, on ſeeing the ſame pal- 
ſion, and the ſame reſolution to con- 
© ceal it, continue in the chevalier, 
© wouldnotleave us long in this anxious. 
«©. ſitustion; but, two days after Du- 
4 mont's arrival, took him ioto a room 
4 by hinaſelf, and told him, he was no 


** 


© ſtranger to his love. tor bis ater. On 


<.which the other, uithout giving him 
C. jeave to proceed, replied, be could 
not imegine by what accident be had 
<, diſcovered it; for he would (defy any 
one to ſay he had ever dropped the 
. leaſt complaint, notwithitanding all 


the miſery he had ſuffered z nor could 


©. even; the daily, nay hourly ſight of a 
«£ perſon he then thought his ſucceſsful 
©. rival,-extort from him à conteſſion 
„ which his gratitude to ſuch: a friend 
©. forbade him ever to make. My bro- 
<.,ther begged him to hear him out; and 
then ſaid My dear Dumont, i am 
« fo far from accuſing yau, that had 
4 vet your honour been 5 ved in my 
&. opinion as ſtedfaſtly as poſſible be - 
4 fore, your behaviour on this accafion 
4% wowld haue been the moſt convinc- 
e ing proof imaginahle, that although 

6. our, friendſhip commenced: in our 

«youth, yet nothing ran everiſhake or 

t remove it, And, by my;awn -expe- 

6 riegce, I am ſo certain there cannot 


— 


DAVID SIMPLE; 
» tewpt. T- thought chi might ariſe be ahy enjoyment equal: 


a te thateP 5 
« livivg with a perſon one loves, chat 6 
I dieſe my good fortune which has c 
% put it in my power to bettow that 40 
% happineſe on my ſiſter and on my 25 
% friend. In ſhort, Isabelle ſhall- be 6 
«* yours, and I hall have the inen - 6-4 
Nap ee marc of calling you bro- C] 
66 el 122 TI as ge > 4 
Dumont ſtood for ſome time like 4 8*0 
© ſtatue; no words could fs his ey 


© thoughts, nor would the emotions of 1's 


© bis mind give him leave to ſpeak. fi 
Fhe firft fron he  ſhewed of any re- 6. e 
„ maining life was, when, Jove, grati- © a) 
© tude and joy, worked too ftrongly in 6. of 
© his ſou] to be contained, and 0 1 
their way in guthing tear. Heat 47 
« laſt ad en the marquis;' 1 
© erying out, You muſt imagine my 1 to 
« thanks, for I cannot utter them“ 1 10 
Aſter a little more converſation be- 6: 
© tween the two friends, my brother «fn 
© called me down; and as ſoon as J en- if 
© ecred the room, taking me dy the 6 fin 
© hand, he led me to the chevalier, ſay- ror 
c ing, Here, my friend, in Iſabelle I C hin 
% make you ae which you only off 
© are worthyof; and to your merit lam in 
« obliged for the great pleaſure I en- ite 
« joy in thinking I have beſtowed | * we 
6% her where it is impoſſible 1 ſhovid' WU © hag 
« ever have any reaſon to repeat my MW * ſoor 
4 choice.. it EH in 95:77 „ min 
It was no foree upon me to give grief 
© my hand to Dumont and 1 did it ia Hy 
„fuchs manner. that he ea n- © eat; 
© ed my brother had not diſpoſed of me iſ *- more 
«. againtt my inclinations, © I ſhall not « i#th 
pretend to deſcribe she chovalier's i O 
© tranſports, nor repeat ali he ſaid on this WW © chan 
«© oceafion "it is ſuſficient'ts ſay, that I *-table 
© his whole behaviour, and every word © ©-was'4 
© he ſpoke, was yet a ſtronger proof of M! WIH 
both his gratitude and love, ie „% Dum 
We now both looked en vurſeives “ certy' 
as in the pòſſeſſion of our utmeſt with- I ¶ Gueſt 
es; all obftacles to our happineſs] © Hive; 
© ſeemed to be removed; and me pro- - Wh. 
c 23 paſſing the reſt of my life with ſte i; 
© ſuch à companion and friend ©-Conje 
© as the Chevalier Dumont, indulged I col 
me in ali the pleaſing ideas 'imagiy © the the 
enable. Dorimene heard from bet I ſaw | 
huſband what he had done, ſeemed to © there y 
© have forgot my uſage of her brother © nary at 
© and congratulated us with more that « poſitble 
© uſual ſoftneſs on the occaſion.” ©1n orde 
© The marquis wos impatient “ remain 


6. compleat bes friend's happ inefs, back, 
| 8 appoinſe' 


0. 247 
© Buy v the mean time 
© taker fo violently'ilÞof a fever, that 
© her-life-was deſpaired of. My bro- 
ther o diſtractien on this" account * 
. baniſhed from our minds all other 
6. thopghte but how to eomfbrt him; 
Dumont had too much delicacy, a 
too {incere d regard for his friend, to 
© think it 2 time to talk of love 
« while he was in ſuch affliction. 
FThis grief, howeves, wvas foon diſ- 
e fipated, and joy ſucceeded by the fe- 
6. eovevy of Dorimene; The day (was 
again sppointed for the celebration of next 
6. our nuptials; when, ena ſudden, the 
© whole tice of affairs was changed; all 


os 


F. a oe 


te overfyread his countenance; and 
now, inttead of embraci — 
— to converſe itt me, 
ned me with grbat affiduiry; and 
© if I unavoidably-fell un hie Way, he 
_ © fixed his eyes on mme with ſuch her- 
fror as pericRly frightened me. — 
C himſ{elf,' on ſome triflitig'excuſe, put 
6 off b Wedding. Pori mene was o 
4 2 and emed "relaphing into 
„her former diſtemper. This; indeed, 
© we imputed to the he weakneſs her fever 
had left apon her; but my brother too 


Fir As 


65 3 ſeemed to 
Ritze, aud yet was U unwitli g phys . 
6 Wo + he- went abroad 
1. more than uſual; und [-was often left 
4 in he houſe with only ſervants. 
One when I came into my 
64 chawiber, 1 found à letter on my 


C-was'T forprized 'rorea@ theſe words 
© Whatever do, Itabelle, avoid 
„Domont; for the marrying t him will 
«certainly prove fataf to you both.“ 
6 "Gueſs, adies, what I muſt fee! to 
6. ee my happineſs thus ſudden - 
echie dreadful ſcene of confuſion. 
s would have been endleſs ; 
e I could not bring myſelf to 'fuſpeft 
© the chevalier's henour ; beſides, what 
© T ſaw him tary Tuffer convinced me 
Rr was 'fomething-veryextraordj- 
at the bottom, which it was im- 
ble for me 't6'fithom. But how, 

© in order to make you underſtand the 


L remaini rt of m 48 o 
8 55 you as the | 


» 


mars elne 
Aer our "Miurringe, ' this terrible alterations ous farm 
'Darimene was afterwards - 4 


„Dum nes joy and chearfulneſs was 
vaniſhe 2" fired melancholy ſeemed 


© ſoon enüght 1 — — his ' 


table an unn hand; but how 
royedz and; in it's place, to 


« For th the N . 


cauſe of ©'grovf imaginable of N ©) but 


« 


learnecf from the 
ge br. mar mares rt 
this Neha defer? * 
ür re rh ark. 2 — 
- fols ton has hitherto lep 14 * 
„ ſeo u Hot to interrupt 

« tow; and trouble yow 2 n 
©. feel et um 1 often 'f6 Tracked with 
© the r nce of paſt ſcenes, that 


eien 1 
© moI-of the 
65 enon of ir. 


e realtyagrow fainty and am able to- 


N * no further ut prefent:* Im- 
retired for that evening, with a 
ein the 


protile ofcoming 16 them goin th 


She Jefe the whole. company 4 
antious'to know the event of all the 
diſorder ſhe had deſcribed in — 
4. Joon us ſhe had breakfaſted 

bent by Wings fn > 


4 as fi 
„ ain 1 


dead 26d. Nef A 81165 
0 " © " A r. n. 
nes conrvarion'or-rat u- 
10 e Tory OF 1SABELUE. 
14 c an een F 
7 Eofornied you 'at firſt, thar Dori- 
mene 's having no other engage ⸗ 
ment, the advantage” of the match, 
and her father's: commands; were the 
© 'jeaſonswhich induced her to. give her 
© hand to the Marquis de Statavilles - 


© Chis" exceſſive fondneſs” fon herf and 
„making it his whole fody t 


„ her happineſs, worked — 5 on 


-_ mind, 4 be return, fre did 
* in to-bMlige dim, an 
« Fe flattered himſelf Rattulr' ber 25 


0 " were centered him nor; 
& mne ever ſcem mdch in- 
* 9 pleaſed with'therathmira.© 
7 — of orber men, u th cem of 
© Prince would'eyen altow her without 
E + But when” the” Chevalier 


« Dine firſt" wid ds hies Rory, he 


© was affecteg with it to an indvedible 


reez whole days and nighti 
255 ſhe could fix „ on no 
5 other fubjett. 

, 1 The tendernefs bee fer his 
© mother; his ett his father; nat · 
* pie Shinn ' by his ©. 
e friendſhip 

» work 
5 Gel A on her babe — 
E v ving way to j 
4 eſtehm for FE Sole che grea me 


25 


— — — * 


| ©, herſelf tbe pleaſure of 


4 ceived,. for ſhe found her inclination 
far the-chevalier was built rather on 
4 what we call tafte, (becauſe we want 
4. a. word to expreſs it by) than any ay- 


. probation of tis condut᷑t. The great 


« agitations of her mind, between. ber 
© endeavours to conquer her paſſion, 
4 and the continual fright. ſhe was. in, 
© leſt by any accident ſhe ſhould dilco-: 
ver it, threw ber into that lingering ill- 
© neſs which I have before mentioned. 


. © The good nature of the Chevalier 


Dumont, with his ſriendſhip ſor the 
Marquis de Stainville, led him to uſe 
4 his utmoſt endeavours to amuſe and 
divert her; beſides, there is always a 
© higher reſpett paid by every man to 
« ſuch beauty as Dorimene's than what 
« other women meet with. This, with 
the melancholy which then poſſeſſed 
© him on my account, ſometi in- 
© clined her to flatter herſelf that their 
© paſſion wag reciprocal; but then, in a 
© moment, the utmoſt horror ſucceeded, 
4 and the reſolved rather to die than 
© ſacrifice: her virtue, or be; guilty of 
« the leaſt treachery to juch a huſband, 
© Thijs was the reaſon ihe ſo often en- 
© treated to be alone; far every freſh 
view of Dumont ſerved only to in- 
t creaſe her agony, and at that time ſhe. 
© heartily wiſhed to fly the fight of him 


f. 


© and har jelolutiop englled hex todevy. 


« ever ſhe. com- 


« mand. herſelf enough not to rranſgreſs 


© the bounds of decengy, or thelaws of 


by virtue. 1R-0:4* 34 ? x Sx 1g 3 
2 7 the mar · 

© quis prevailed on her by great en- 

6 — ſuffer us all to Kay wi 

« her, hoping by that means to diſfi- 


« mare chearful ; her watchfuleyes (al- 


„ w any ſethan 
| — eee e 


« found ogy. the ſecret of our loye. This 


-. © conquering her paſſi 
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© it was nod long before the was unde - 


© continued this long, had not her bro- 
© ther's arrival given a new turn to all 
. 
The ſuddenneſs. of her reco! . 
: which the marquis thought ves ow. 
© ing to Vieaville 's lively converſation, 
© was really the reſult of her ſeeing the 
po ſſron I-had-jnſpired him with+- ſhe\ 
© was quite enlivened with the imagi- 
* nation. that this new lover would 
© make me forget Dumont, and thought 
© her viztue cauld ſtand any teſt but that 
© of ſeeing bim another's, This was 
+ the reaſon ſhe : appeared ſo eager for 
* me to. marry Vieuvillez and indeed 
* the ſpoke. truth, when ſhe fo often 
declared, that her own happineſs de- 
4, . on my returning her brother's 
© love. Dumont's leaving us at that 
time il} contributed to the fully per · 
© ſyading ber that, it would be impoſ-- 
4 ſible for me to. reſiſt the charms of 
© the young and beautiful Vieuville: 
my obttinate]y refuſing him was ſuch 
6 2 to her: hopes, that 
at firſt ſhe. could hardly forhear giu - 
© ing vent to her paſſions, and quarrel»: 
„ling with me on that acrount. But 
© after he was- irretrievably married, 
and ſhe knew it was i ever 


© tq bring «bout that ſcheme, Dumont's | 


«. abſence, and 1 
* enabled her ſeriouſſy ta ſet about the: 
| on; which, in 2 
© little tine, ſhe thought ſhe had ſa ef- 
© fetually. got the beiter. of, that ſhe 
© fancied the could even converſe. with 
© the. cheyalier with great igdifference,- 
© My brother's egtaſics an her recovery 
6 82 0 z and he now 
thought of nothing but compleating 
4 his own happineſs. by —— 
c to, that of bis 242 3 
© him experience ures whic 
c — from delicate and ſucceſoſul 
8 g. : . l yd 
Wes firſt Doximene heard of this 
elign, ſhe was a little ruffled, and- 
could not ſorbear making the anſwer 
© I have ahead related to u N 
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© that ſhe ſappoſed this was the reaſon 
der brother was treated with ſuch 
© contempt. But, however, ſhe carried 
her reſolution ſo far, that at laſt ſhe 
« thought ſhe could bear to ſee us mar- 
© ried with tolerable patience: and, 
© when every thing was concluded on, 
© the fear Jeſt ſhe ſhould reveal her 


thoughts made her force herſelf to 


© congratulate us with more -hu- 
amour than I had ſeen her ſhew from 
«© the time I had refuſed Vieuville. 
But in that very inſtant Dumont's 
6 look, and the return he made to her 
« obliging compliment on the ſubject 
© his ſoul moſt delighted in the thoughts 
© of, awakened all her fonmer nz 
and dreadful experience taught her, 
© that to his abſence alone ſhe owed all 
6 her boatted philoſophy. Y 
That very evening ſhe took to her 
© bed; and the violent agitations of her 
« mind threw her into that fever, which 
« gave us all ſo much affliction, and 
© had like to have coſt her her life but 
6 ſhe recovered of that diftemper of her 
© body only to feel that much more 
© terrible one of her mind. She 
to think the had facrificed enough to 
© virthe in what ſhe had already ſuf- 
© fered; and when the idea of Dii- 
© mont's being about to be given to 
© another forced itſelf on her fancy, 
© rage and madneſs ſucceeded, and all 
© the moſt deſperate actions appeared as 


© trifles to her in compariſon of ſeeirig 


© that fatal day. Sometimes the re- 
© ſolyed to tell him of her love; but 
« then the ſenſe of ſhame worked ſo 


'© ſtrongly on her, that ſhe abandoned 
© that thought, and fancied ſhe could 


© ſuffer the utmoſt miſery, rather than 
« ſubmit to ſo infamous an action. 
© The remembrance of the uis de 
© Stainville's unparalleled love for her, 
and the ſenſe of her duty to him, for 
© a moment enabled her to form reſd - 
5 lations of 3 death, or what 
is yet worſe, a life of torment, to the 
« wronging her huſb and. 
« But then immediately Domont's 
i ted itſelf to her ĩimagina · 
tion, ſoftened her a little into 4 ſenſe 


'©'ſhe ſaw Dumont from her 


6 Yor indulging her fancy: and chen, 


© inftead nking on arguments to 


calm her on, the turned all | 
* find out what o far 


© beft excuſe it; and pleaded to herſelf, 
that ſhe might have been married when 
©« firſt my brother ſaw ber; nay, the 
© might have happened to have been 
wife to his beſt friend; and that then, 
© perhaps, he would have found it as 
« difficult to reſiſt the torrent of his in- 


-< clinations as ſhe now did to ſubdue 


© hers. The thought of being his 
'6 friend's wife quite overcame her, and 
© ſighs and tears were her only relief 
from theſe agonizing reſlections. 
© She endured ſeveral of theſe con- 
4 flicts within her own boſom, without 


-< any other conſequence attendin 
6 8 the — ſuffered ; 1 boa 


the _ fixed for our mar- 


© riage, her paſſion grew outrageous 
« oreritipetali bound? e viy- 


tue, and duty, were found but ſhallow 


© banks, which immediately gave way 
© to the overflowing of the mighty tor- 
© rent, Something ſhe was reſolved to 


do to prevent my marrying Dumong;z 
"Y although her 8 "Toy uſbatd's, 


© nay, even the chevalier's itiop 
« ſhould be the conſequence the 


© One morning, when the Marquis 
4 de Stainville was gone out, and I 
© happened to be in my own chamber, 


' © tempt, 


„ that her limbs had hardly frength 


© to carry her. As ſoori as e was 
© come near enough for him to 1. 2 ber, 


6 — „made n bow, 


© and walked towards her. 47 
© to talk to her on ſome indifferent ſub- 
«© ject; but ſhe did not ſeem to hear 
© what he faid;z on the contrary, the 
0 * made a full Rop, and ſtared 
© fo wildly round her, that poor Du- 
© mont began to be frightened, and 
© aſked her if ſhe was ill? She made 


* ſcenes with which the had ju 


* of pleaſure, and baniſhed every other 4 him no anſwer, but fixed her eyes an 
* thought from her mind; but this the ground, as if ſhe had not the 
( lated not before the idea that he power to move them; like a crj- 
© muſt be 's ſpirefully intrudbd : minal, all pale, trembling, and esa 
itſelf on her memory. and ' * fuſed, ſhe Nood before him. It was 
' confuſion took. plate of the 1 nin vain for her to endeavour to give 
before © her thoughts a vent, for her body was 
© tas 


12. 


tion of her mind, and 


© too weak to bear the yiolent. cambuſ- 
d the fainted away 
'C at his feet, He immedjajsly caught 
© her up in his arms, and called out 


r for help; but the houſe was ſo far 


'« diſtant, that before he could be heard 
© the came to herſelf again, and in a 
© wegk low voice begged him to carry 
her to the grotto; where, as ſoon as 
"© ſhe was ſeated, for want of fir 
© to ſpeak, ſhe burſt into tears. The 
good · natured Dumont ſaw her mind 
* was labouring with ſomething too bi 
© for utterance, and entreated her to tell 
© him if the had any afliftion that he 
* e er br to remove; for that 
the Marquis de Stain ville's lady might 
.* command him to the utmoſt of his 
power nor ſhould he think his life 
too great a ſacrifice to ſerve the wo- 
wan in whom all the happineſs of his 
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. you muſt ſacrifice what, perhaps, is 
«& dearer to you than your life -_ 
« muſt gire up Iſabelle, ou mi or- 
c get the Marquis de Stainville was 


" *6 ever your friend And, oh! . how 


mall I have ſtrength to utter it! my 
c intereſt in Dumont muſt be on my 
«© own account.” When ſhe had pro- 
_ © nounced theſe words, ſhame glowed 
© in bluſhes all over her face, nor did 
© ſhe dare to look up to ſee in what man- 

© ner they were receive. 
© Dumont was firuck with horror 
© and amazement at what he had heard; 
de could not perſuade himſelf he was 
6 awake. The words, You muſt 
give up Iſabelle, and forget the Mar- 
de quis de Stainville was ever your 
friend,“ reſounded in his ears, and 
filled him with ſuch aftoniſhment, 
"© that he had no force to anſwer them, 
mä they both remained for ſome time 
in filence. At laſt the chevalier threw 
'© himſelf on his knees before Dorimene, 
and faid, he could not pretend to be 


be 2 of the meaning of her words, 


for they were but too Tr and he 
could curſe himſelf for being the 
cauſe {though innocently) of her ſuf- 
"©'Feting a moment's pain. But,“ 


* 
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. «Yi " 
continued he, & I conjuge you, Mas 4 
% dam, by all the ties of virtue and 60 
* of honour, to collect all your force, ” 
% make uſe of that ſtrength of reaſon « 
«« nature; has given you, gloriguſly w 40 
4% conquer this unfortunate paſſion « 
% which has ſeized. you, and which, if T 
% indulged, muſt inevitably end in the 10 
* deſtruction of us all. To wrong my 46 
6 friend ſhudder at the very thought 40 


« of itz, and to forego Iſabelle juſt 10 
when I was on the point of poſſeſſing 00 
« her for ever, it is — impoſſible, 6 
% Oh, Dorimenel thoſe wild «ft 
% commands, return again to your own 1 
40 2822 a think of ſacri- 
« ficing all. your future peace to ho 8 
« ſo guilty and ſo extravagant l“ _ 0 
s She vas all attention while he was c 
© ſpeaking but every argument he uſed, 4h 
. © andevery word he ſpoke, did but in- «yt 
flame her the more; for it -was the ba 
© pleaſure ſhe received from hearing him ts 
© talk, and the fecing him thus humbly "Ay 
« {upplicating at her feet, and not what « fr 
© the ſaid, that made her liſten ſo atten- t fa 
© tively tohim: indiſcloſing her mind ſhe * 
© had got over the firſt, and conſequeatly 6 hi 
the moſt difficult ſtep. She greweve- 5 00 
ry minute more emboldened, and more Tx 
_4 loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame ;. and Du- —_ 
.< mont's unfortunately mentioning m « le 
© name with ſuch tenderne(s, and ſuc « 2 
« a reſolution not to forſake me, en- « fe 
.* raged her to madneſs, and turned ber WM hi: 
© into a perfect fury. She told him, © hit 
© that his pretence to virtue and: faith- 5 
« fulneſs to his friend could not impoſe M « he 
on her, for the ſaw the conſideration WM « ext 
* which ſtuck deepeſt with him wil be 
© his love of Iſabelle. ** But,” con- « 
© tinued ſne, I ſwear by all that's ſa- * 
4c cred, the day you marry;her ſhall be c h. 
« her laſt; for with my own hand- 1 « 4; 
« will deftroy her, although the deſtrut · ¶ « but 
tion of mankind was to be the con- « all 
*« ſequenceof her death. Do not im- . in 
4% gine I Ipeak in a paſſion what I will 
0 not execute, for my reſolution that 
« Iſabelle Sage 1 live 1 pou 
4c your wife, is as ſtrong and as muc 
E «c fixed, as the torments I now feel, 
. 46 and have felt, ever ſince I firſt knov 
« you. Had not I feen your affeRion 
«© placed, on another, you had newt 
« known my love; for, till that miſery 
. «© was added to the reſt, I itrugglel 
« with my paſſion, and way celolved4 
« conceal it for ever within-mp on bt 
_ «6. form; but now Jou-kagw 110 a0 
| | wol 


| © fered and 
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« would adviſe you to dread the rage 


* of a woman, whoſe paſſions have got 
« ſo much the better of her, as to en- 
& able her to break through all the 
« ſtrongeſt ties imaginable,” and ſacri- 
c fice every thing that is moſt dear to 
« her to the impoſſibility ſhe finds of 
« refitting her inclinations. - Conſider 
« with yourſelf, whether or no you can 
44 bear to be the cauſe of Itabelle's 
« death; for my reſolution is unal- 
« terably- fixed, and it is not in the 
« power of all mankind to divert my 
6 3 As ſoon as ſhe had ſpoke 
© theſe words, ſhe got up, and walked 
' © haſtily from him. | 
© But imagine the horrible ſituation 
© ſhe left the chevalier in. Ten thou- 
© ſand various thoughts at once poſ- 
© ſfſed him; confuſion reigned within 
© his breaſt ; and, which ever way he 
« turned himſelf, the diſma].proſpe&t 
© almoſt diſtradted him. Good God! 
© what was his condition! With a heart 
© burſting with gratitude towards his 
6 friend, filled with the ſofteſt and 
8 faithfulleſt paſſion for the woman he 
© but an hour before flattered himſelf 
© he was juſt upon the point of re- 
« ceiving from the hands of the man 
© who made his happineſs neceſſary 
© to his own; with a mind which ſtart- 
© led at the leaſt thought of acting 
5 againſt the ſtricteſt rules of honour; 
© he ſuddenly found that the paſſion 
© his friend's wife was poſſeſſed of for 
© him, was too violent to be reſtrained, 
© and too dangerous to be dallied with; 
© he could not perceive any method to 
© extricate himſelf out of the dilemma 
he was thus unexpectedly, unfortu- 
© nately, involved in. 0 
© The firſt thing he reſolved on was, 
© whatever happened to him, never to/ 
© diſcloſe the ſecret of Dorimene's love; 
© but then to give me up, to abandon 
© all his hopes, and at the ſame time 
© in appearance be ungrateful to m 
© love, and flight the marquis's prof- 
genecous kindneſs, was 
5 what he could not bear; and yet ſuch 
were his anxious cares for my ſafety, 
© that he had fixed it in his mind ra- 
© ther to ſuffer all the moſt dreadful 
© torments which human nature is ca- 
© pable of feeling, than run the leaſt 
© venture of my life. Sometimes he 
i flattered himſelf with the thoughts 
that time and reaſon would turn 5 - 
" rimene from ber horrid purpoſe, and 
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© enable her to conquer this unreaſon- 
© able paſſion. | ; 
© This ſecret, which I was then a 
© ſtranger to, was the cauſe of poor Du- 
© mont's ſudden alteration, and fixed 
© that melancholy on him which I 
© could not then account for. : 
« Dorimene, now the chevalier was 
© not ignorant of her love, threw off all 
© reſtraint; ſhe contrived all the me- 
© thods poſſible of ſending the marquis 
out of the way, and only ſought the 
© means of meeting Dumont alone, It 
© ws in vain for him to ſeek new walks 
© and bye-paths in the labyrinths of a 
© wood juit by our villa, for her watch- 
© ful eyes continually found him; he 
« ſill perſiſting in ufing new arguments 
* to prevail with her. to return her huſ- 
© band's faithful love, and change the 
© dreadful deſign her fov] was fraught 
« with; and the on her fide was as ob- 
© ſtinately bent never to give it up but 
© with her life. CAC 
In the mean time Pandolph, who 
© had formerly been a ſervant to my 
© father, ind, now he was old. and 
© his labour, was ftill retained in my 
© brother's family, perceived theſe meet- 
© ings of Dumont and Dorimene in the 
© wood, and obſerved they generally 
happened when his maſter was gone 
out. He was at fiift very much ſur- 
© prized at it, but was reſolved to 
watch them; and ſometimes he would 
© 'hide himſelf near enough to obſerve 
© they were earneſt in diſcourſe; but 
© old age had taken from him the quick 
r ſenſe of hearing, and he could not 
© make much of what they ſaid ; only 
© he confuſedly heard the words love 
© paſhon—the Marquis de Stainville— 
© Ifabelle—and by what he could ga- 
© ther, he fancied he had very convin- 
© cing proofs that there was an intrigue 
© carrying on between them. 
IM This poor rrp fooliſhly ima- 
to diſcover to 
'© his maſter all he had ſeen wou!d be 
© at once the moſt faithful ſervice he 
© could do him, and the moſt grateful 
© return in his power to make him for 
© his kindneſs in keeping hum in Jus 
© family, now he was unable to take” 
© any careof himſelf. He eagerly em- 
© braced the firſt opportunity of doing 
© his maſter ſuch a prece of fervice, and 
* minutely told ity brother all that he 
© had ſeen and heard: and certainly, if 
any perſon was ever juſtly the object of 
R «. conpals 


- 
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; compaſſion, it was the Marquis de 
© Stainville at that inſtant. His paſ- 
« ſions were naturally very violent; and 
© although from the time the giving 
« way to them had like to have cauſed 
a fatal accident between him and his 
© friend, he had taken great pains to 
- © keep himſelf calm, and prevent it's 
© being in the power of any appearances 
© to make him ſuddenly give way to 
< ſuſpicion ; yet, in this caſe, the very 
name of his beloved Dorimene, joined 
© to the idea of falſhood, raiſed ſuch a 
© tumult in his breaſt, and filled his 
>< mind with ſuch confuſion, that all 
© reaſon gave way to the preſent horror 
s which offeſſed his foul; a, horror 
greater than words can deſcribe or 
c Hcy paint. 3 
He threw himſelf on a bed like one 
diſtracted; repeated the names of 
© Dumont and Dorimene a thouſand 


« times; then ſtarted up, and ſwore 


© they muſt be innocent; that Pandolph 
_ © had belied them, and he would facri- 
« fice him for thus diſturbing all his 
© peace and enraging him to madneſs, 
0 But then he recollected that Du- 
& mont had once already, on a frivolous 
< excuſe, put off our marriage; that his 
« wife had lately ſeemed artfully to con- 
© trive to ſend bim out of the way, and 
_ © ten thouſand circumſtances which had 


„ wot unheeded at the time of their 
26 


appening; ſuch as her ſudden and 
© ftrange melancholy a little after the 
© chevalier's arrival, her vaſt eagerneſs 
© to marry me to Vieuville, ruſhed at 
once into his memory, and corre- 
« ſponded ſo exactly with what Pandol 
© had told him, that he began to 
« worked into a belief it was but too 
« fatally true: and when he had 3 
4 his paſſion ſome vent, he at laſt re- 
© ſolved to ſtifle, if poſſible, for the 
© preſent, any appearance of his jea- 
c 3 and ordered the old man to 
continue to obſerve all their motions, 
« and inform him of what he diſcovered; 
© who, as ſoon as he had received his 
* commands, left him. | 
« Such a variety of thoughts crouded 
© into the marquis's mind the moment 
© he found himſelf alone, that his per- 
« plexity was too great to ſuffer him to 
© come to any certain determination. 
At laſt he concluded, that if the che- 
s valier again endeayoured to put off 
+ the marriage, it would beaconvincing 
« proof of the truth of his ſuſpicions, 


* 
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And juſt as he had fixed this idea in his 
© thoughts, Dumont unfortunately en. 
« tered the room for that very purpoſe; 
which was thus to make him a 

guilty in his friend's eyes of the moſt 


monſtrous ingratitude, and the black. 
eſt treachery imaginable. His man- 
ner of ſpeaking was ſomething ſo con · 


fuſed, and his mind ſeemed. ſo diſ. 
turbed, that it was indeed no wander 
as things ſhould. be increaſed by his 
behaviour, He had not ſpoke three 
words, before the marquis, who per- 
ceived his drift, was fo enflamed, that 
he could hear no more; and inter. 
« rupting him, haſtily ſaid, there was 
no occaſion for any excuſes, for that 
he ſhould by no means force him to 
marry his ſiſter againſt his inclina- 
2 * which Nen waiting 
or any reply, he paſſed by him; 
ele air, 
that his anger was but too plain; and 
walked out of the chamber. 
Poor Dumont was ſenſible of his 


the true cauſe ;z for heimputed it to the 
indignity the marquis muſt unavoid- 
ably think he treated him with in 
thus lighting the generous offer he 
made of his filter. But what mult 
ſuch a heart as his feel in theſe un- 
happy circumſtances! Foralthough his 
whole ſoul was filled with gratitude, 
and nothing. could be a ter tor · 
ture to him than his friend's even 
thinking he had the leaſt cauſe to com- 
plain of himz yet in this caſe he 
thought it was impoſſible to undeceive 
him without a breach of his on ho- 
nour, and deſtroying all the marquis's 
© happineſs, which viſibly depended 
© on the continuing his good opinion 
© of his wife. Sometimes he reſolved to 
c fly the place where he unfortunately 
© cauſed ſo much miſery, and give up 
© all his future hopes of pleaſure in 
© polleſſing the woman he loved, ſacri · 
© fice all the joys of mutual friendſhip, 
6 and even 8 er my brother to have 
© an ill opinion of his honour, in hopes 
© by that means to prevent his being 
© made miſerable; but then the condi» 
tion he thoyght.he muſt leave me in, 
© at being thus neglected and ahandon · 
© ed by the man I had even gone ſo far 
« as to confeſs my love for, ſoftened hi 
* whole ſou], and all his reſolution was 
« loſt in tenderneſs, In ſhort, love, 


friend's reſentment, but did not gueſs 


red to 


condi⸗ 
me in, 
don · 
ſo far 
ned his 
on Was 
p love, 
„ apd 
6 every 


8 every thing that is moſt valuable in the 
human mind, contended which ſhould 
have the greateſt 
by turns exerted themſelves in his ge- 
c _— — ee But 3 e 
* in ſuch a exin rinth, that, 
0 e — — 
© he met with freſh difficulties and new 
«© torments. He found it was impoſ- 
© ſible for him ever to pretend another 


© excuſe to delay our marriage; and 


yet, When he conſidered Dorimene's 
© furious menaces, his fears for m 
« eng would not ſuffer him to think 
At laſt it came into his head, that 
© he muſt contrive ſome method of mak- 
© ing the future delaying it come from 
© me; and, for that purpoſe, diſguifing 
© his hand in ſuch a manner that it 
© tould not be known, he wrote the 
© note which I have already told you I 
© found on my table, I knewnot what 
© to make of it, and was filled with 
© horror when I read it; however, it 
© had the deſired eff-Qz for I reſolved 
© never to marry the Chevalier Dumont, 
« till I was acquainted with the cauſe 
« of this ſudden, ftrange alteration in 


© our family, and let into the ſecret - 


© why he now tried, by all ways poſli- 
«© ble, to hun me. 

I accordingly told my brother that 
© had changed my mind, and, for the 
« preſent at dead, would put off all 
© thoughts of marrying his friend. He 
© logked ſtedfaſtly at me, and faid, if I 
© knew any reafon which concerned 
© him for altering a deſign in which I 
© had appeared ſo fixed, it was neither 
© ating like a ſiſter, nor as he deſerved 
© from me, to conceal it from him. But 
© before I had time to make him any 
© anſwer, Dorimene entered the room, 
© and put an end to our diſcourſe. - 

© I gladly retired, for I was impa- 
© tient to be by myſelf, that I might be 
© at full liberty to make what reflec- 
© tions I pleaſed 3 but when. I came to 


* conſider feriouſly my brother's words, 


© it was impoflible for me not to find out 
© that they imported a ſuſpicion of his 
© wifeand Dumont. I preſently caught 
© the infeQionz and fo many glaring 
© proofs of the juſtice of that ſuſpicion 
© immediately preſented themſelves to 
© my imagination, that I could hard- 


© ly refrain going: directly to the che- 
© valier, upbraiding him with his 
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over him, and 
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© treachery; every new thought was a 
c n of my peace, and op 
© ed to rack my mind. However, like 
© my brother, I reſolved, if poſſible, 
© to wait till I was quite convinceds 
© before I would mention what I ſu- 
4 ſpeed. : | a 
What I had told my brother ha 

© a violent effect both on him and Du+ 
mont, for to the former it was tte 
« ſtrongeſt indication imaginable that 
91 bac found out what Pandolph had 
* told him to be true; and though the 
© latter had wrote the letter himſelf 
© which determined me to act in that 
© manner, yet ſuch was the delicacy of 
© his love, that he could not forbear 
© ſuſpeRing my affections were altered; 
© and the fear that I was diſobliged Ly 
6 his late behaviour was ſtill a greater 
© torment than he had yet endured. 
The thoughts of loſing me for ever 
I cauſed too ftrong an agony. for even 
© his mind to bear; and that idea ap- 
«© peared fo very horrible, that the dread 
© of all conſequences fled before it, and 
© he reſolved to ſecure himſelf from 
© that fear by any means whatever, 
- (58 forfeiture of his honour except= 


For this purpoſe he went the next 
© morning into a chamber where he 
© knew the Marquis de Stainville wa: 
© alone, and told him he had received a 
© letter from his mother, in which ſhe 
© complained of an ill tate of health, 
T and be him, as the only comfort 
© ſhe could hope for in this world, that 
© he would bring his wife, as ſoon as he 
© was married, to ſee her;“ For," 
© continued he, © I have already. in- 
& formed her of the honour you intend 


% nie in giving me Iſabelle. I have 


% never in my life diſobeyed my mo- 
« ther; therefore, if you will give me 
6 leave to marry your ſiſter to-morrow, 


„ and carry her immediately home fur, 


« alittle time, it will make me the hap- 
« pieſt man in the world. . 

© My brother was at firſt ſurprized; 
e _ 1 h he did not intend ths 
© ſhould really happen, yet he in appear 
© ance allented, — he had — 
© poſe to work out of it. Dumont 
c eagerly embraced him, and thanked 


© him, with tears in his eyes, for thus 


* indulging him in all his wiſhes. The 
© marquis's ſtruggling paſſions made it 
© almoſt impoſſible for him to conceal 

R 2 5 © his 
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© his thoughts; and, on ſome pretence' 
C of — he ſoon left the an 
6 by himſelf. th + 
| ©: Now returning hope began to chear 
© his ſpirits, and he fancied by this 
© ſcheme he ſhould ſecure me from Do- 
« rimene's fury; , nay, he, even flat- 
© tered himſelf that time and abſence 
© would effate thoſe impreſſions he had 


_ DAVID SIMPLE.. 


4 condemn me, 


> 


«think me guilty, I amy fore your 
dec tender nature would pity rather than 
| But=Oh! Dori- 
© mene! — The moment that name 
© had broke from his lips, he ſtarted, 
© appeared frightened at What he had 
6 ſaid, and fle from me with great 
precipitation. bod eee 

He was no ſooner gone; than my 


made on her ungvarded heart, and * brother ſucceedtd in hie place; but 
© that returning reaſon would bring her * he ſtaid no longer than while he could 
to a ſenſe of * duty, and his friend “ ſay, “ Iſabelle, hearken no more to 


might ſtill be happy. He was ſhocked the Chevalier Dumont; reſolve not 


© at perceiving the marquis's coldneſs * to marry him; time hall unfold to 
2 to him; but this he imputed to the go the reaſons of this requeſt.” 
'< ſoſpicion he lately might reaſonably * And then he alſo fed my ſight as 
© have of his neglecting his ſiſter, and haſtily as Dumont had done the mi- 
« did not doubt but his future beha- * nute befor0 e. $532 4.1 
« viour to me would ſoon regain him 
© his eſteem. While he was fevelving * could I think! My brother, Dori- 
< theſe things in his mind, I acciden- mene, Dumont, all ſeemed involved in 
© tally entered the room. I ftarted © one common madneſs, and I'knew 
pack at the ſight of him; for, from not to om to diſcloſe my griefs: 
© the time I had ſuſpected his honour, © however, I was reſobved for the pre. 
1 had avoided all commerce with him. * fent ahſolutely to avoid marrying 
- © But, he cried out, „ Oh, Iſabelle? Dumont; and as ] met him again 
- » V8 don't fly me thus, but condeſcend “ alone that evening, told him he muft 
1 to ſpend a few moments in making ** entirely give up that deſign for ſome 
e, me happy by your -converſation.”” © time at leaſt, or he would force me 
© He ſpoketheſe words with ſuch an air © to take a reſolution never to ſee him 
© of tenderneſs, that in one inſtant he re- more. 5 | 15 
2 newed all my former ſentiments for ' * As ſoon as my brother had left Du- 
© him, and baffled every reſolution „ mont, he went to his wife, and told 
I had formed not to hearken any her, that to-morrow he was to com - 
- '© more to his love. I ſat down by pleat his friend's. happineſs, by for 
him, without knowing what I did, or „ ever joining him to Iſabelle. This he 
.*E whither this unſeaſonable complai - did, to ſee in what manner ſhe Would 
-E ſance would carry me. He ſcemed as  * behave on ſuch a trying occaſion. 
much confuſed as I was, but at laſt, - Dorimene, who was all paſſion, 
© he told me what he had juſt conclud- '* and who really had but little art, eaſi- 
. E'ed with my brother. This again ly ſwallowed the baity and told him, 
« rouzed all my reſentment; love gave '*-ſhe thought he ought to conſult his 
'< way to jealouſy; and I haſtily re- © own honour, and not to diſpoſe of his 
© plied, whatever he had agreed on * filter ſo raſhly to a'man who had vi- 
with my brother, I was reſolved ne- * ſibly lighted her. 
ver to conſent to be his wife, unleſs - The marquis was all on fire to ſee 
6 he could clear up his unaccountable in what manner ſhe took it; and could 
behaviour; and that I thought, after -* not forbear ſaying, that in all likeli. 
c his ſo long endeavouring to ſhew his * hood her own inclination might be 
"6 indifference to me, I ought to have *« ſatisfied in the ſeparation of Ifa- 
hee the firſt perſon acquainted with belle from Dumont. And he then 
2 this new alteration of his ſchemes. came directly to me, and uttered the 
He pauſed a moment, continued to words I have already repeated to you. 
* fix his eyes on mine with a loox But ſo intoxicated! was Dorimene 
"6 which expreſſed ten thouſand different * with the violence of her paſſion, that 
. © {entiments at once, and then cried 
out, „Oh! don't let Iſabelle doubt -* to any thing her huſband ſaid; nordic 
e my love! Could you but know what * ſhe need the information he had gi 
4 torments I have gone through whilſt © her concerning our morriage j for 
you had reaſon from appearances to * ſo narrowly watched Dumont, that 
\ * * 179 
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What a condition was I in! What 


* the at preſent gave but little attention 


EY „ 1 1 4 C2 


a 2a 


Sa SaaS. 


8 vas wihes eee of any one ſtep he 
+ © tooky and, by —— at the door, © for reaſon to bear any ſway; ten thous = 
is © had overheard all the laſt converſation $* ſand tumultuous * at once poſe. 
ne * between him and the Marquis de * ſefſed his ſoul; and he obeyed the die- 
d. „ Stainville, She hid herſelf when ( tates of his rage by ſuddenly draw- 
ad he quitted the room, but again re- ing his (word, and burying it in the 
eat < placed herſelf within hearing when I * body of the poor, unhappy; injured 
| entered it: bot it is impoſſible to de- Dumont. 
my 5 ſcribe her rage, when ſhe fancied ſhe . © The action was ſo quick, that Do. 
but heard him ſay. enough to let me into . rimene did not perceive-her huſband's 
ald a ſeeret which ſhe had extorted a pro- fatal purpoſe before he had executed 
"to 4 miſe from him never to reveal. it but when ſhe ſaw Dumont's guſh- 
not From the time my brother had firſt * ing blood, her horror and deſpair 
1 t6 ſuſpected bis wife, be had never lain * took from her all ſolicitude for her 
* at home; but pretending that change · own ſafety; and ſhe immediately cried 
i as of air was .conducive to his health, out, Oh! Stainville! what have 
mis s ſaid, he lay at a tenant's about two © you dohe{ you have murdered the 
miles off; but indeed he was always ( faithfulleſt friend that ever man was 
7hat « within ſuch a diſtance, that Pandolph - * bleed with.” Dumont is innocent, 
Joris could bring him home in five mi- ( and I am the only guilty perſon; 1 
ed in nutes. He ſet him to watch all his © have perſecuted him with my love; 
new s wife's motions; but he hitherto could 6 my furious threats of Tſabelle's life 
efs 1 never give him any farther account, have cauſed all the appearance of his 
pre- * but that ſhe continued till at times to ** neglecting her; but no temptation 
ying meet the chevalier in the wood, &«& could make him once think of wrong- 
gain But this evening, as ſoon as he was 4 ing his friend! If any remaining 
gone from the door, and as Dumont's 4 rage yet poſſeſſes you, point it at ber 
muſt 85 - ; r 
ſome uneaſy reflections on what I had ſaid, © who only deſerves it; but if pity ſuc- 
e together with his reſolution of avoid- (4 ceeds the fury in your breaſt, let that 
him ing Dorimene, made him reſolve to * induce you to n my torments 


DAVID SIMPLE; 


« confine himſelf 55 r 0 ſne 
grew perfectly e ofiſhame, 
eb — — reſo — to follow him even 
* thither, rather than not ſpeak to 
him that night, and inform him that 
© ſhe was not ignorant of his purpoſe, 
4 nor ſhould he execute it without her 
„ fulfilling bern. 
| . © The agitations of my mind made 
* me feign ſickneſs for an excuſe to re- 
tire early into my own room, ſo that 
6 there was no obſtacle in her way toob- 
* ſtruc her defigns. Every ſtep ſhe took 
added new horror to her agus cam 
et 


© and increaſed her torment; a 


of I 


bay 


© him by the hand. This was no time 


% by ending my life, and let me not 
&« linger in the hell which I feel at this 
« inſtant.” ; my 

© The moment the had ſaid enough 
© to open my brother's eyes on Du- 
* mont's innocence, he turned all his 
* thoughts on him, and let bis wife talk 
© on unbeeded. He ſtood for a moment 
© motionleſs, with his eyes fixed on 
© Dumont's face, where he ſofficiently 
© ſaw a confirmation of all Dorimene 
© had ſaid. Then he threw himſelf on 
© his knees at the chevalier's bed-fide, 


and gave him ſuch à look as would 


© have pierced a heart of ſtone. It fs 


© ſuch was the force of her irrefiſtible .* totally ſubdued Dumont, who too vi- 
© paſſion, that ſhe was led on in ſpite of © fibly perceived his repentance, and 
all the remonſtrances of her reaſon ta. * eafily conceived all thoſe inward-hor- 
the contrary. . © rors which diſtracted his ſoul, that, 
- © The-watchful Pandolph, the mo- + with a look full of compaſſion only, 
ment he ſaw her open Dumont's .* he reached out his hand to him, and 
chamber - door, ran to inform his ma- ,* ſaid, My friend, I die well pleaſed, 
'©-ſter. The marquis flew on the wings ,* if you are convinced that eren Dori. 
of rage and j „and arrived in * mene's beauty could not tempt me 
Wl - © leſs ume than could be thought poſſi- ( to wrong your generous friendſhip. 
1 ble for the diſtance of the place to al- But I faint; indulge me in one 
5. low: At his entrance into the cham- 46 laſt view of my Iſabelle.” Stain. 
ber, he was ſtruck with the ſight of ville ſtarted up at the word faint ; flew 
'* Dorimene, drowned in tears, fitting by to ſend for a ſurgeon ; ordered the 
the chevalier on his bed, and holding 6 ſervanits to force Dorimene, who was 
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© chamber; then ran to me, and, trem- 
4 bling with horror, ſaid, Come, 
4% Iſabelle, view your lover at his laſt 
« gaſp, and behold the guilty hands 
« which have. executed the dreadful 
« dictates of rage and jealouſy !"* 
© I followed him, not knowing whe- 
© ther I trod on earth or air, (for we ran 
« fo ſwiftly, that we ſeemed to fly) till 
6 we came to the place where I was to 
© be cy with a I _ 
s paſſed all imagination, a on 
© convinced — fidelity * 
time when I was juſt going to loſe 
him for ever. All the methods we 
© could try to ſtop the blood proved in- 
« effetua}. I could not ſpeak, but 
* fat down by him, diſſolved in tears, 
6 dee Moat choaked with my ſwelling 
«6 oxief. : ; 58 
© My brother continued to beg for- 
4 civeneſs of the chevalier; and, in 
4 e accents, told us how Pandolph 
© had raiſed his jealouſy, and by what 
© ſteps it had been brought to ſuch a 
height as to deprive him of his rea- 
© ſon, and tempt him to an action he 
'« would now give the world to recal, 
and with A wean ſacrifice his own 
© life, could he but prolong his friend's 
© for one hour. Poor Dumont was ſb 
© weak he could not ſpeak much; but 
© yet he would exert himſelf to tell me 
* on what account he hjmſelf had writ- 
© ten the fore-mentioned letter, with. 
4 the effect my behaviour had on his 
* mind; and then cried" out, Ob! 
«« Iſabelle, cheriſh my memory! And 
„ you, my. dear Stainville, forgive 
« yourſelf as heartily as I do. Conlider, 
«« the appearances of my guilt were fo 
« very ſtrong, that it was impoſſible 
« for you to avoid this fatal jealouſy. 
* ] am too weak to utter more, al- 
& though to ſee you both look on me 
« with ſuch tenderneſs would make 
2 me wiſh to erm this moment to 
« eternity!“ his ſtrength failed 
bim; and, with his eyes fixed on us, 
and with the Se eee 
Iſabelle - lingering on his dying lips, 
© he expi 8 — le ws 
« for the preſent, almoſt in the ſame 


« condition with himſelf. Bur he was - 
all . ſenſe of his misfor- - 


4 for ever paſt 
© tunes, whilft returning life brought 
us back to the remembrance of our 


mi ſerĩes. brother embraced the 
6 dead body 


% 


* go ſay, that, notwn 
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« raving hike i mud. woman, to het * would never part from it 3 and at laſt 


* ſtarted up like one diſtracted, caught 
hold of his ſword, and cried out, 
Thou fatal inſtrument of helliſh jea · 
*« louſy, which haſt made this dreadful 
& havock in Dumont's faithful breaſt, 
% now end my torments, and reven; 
“ my friend.“ In ſaying this, he fell 
© on his ſword, whilſt I was vainly 
4 por, Fg prevent him. The blow 
© miſled his heart; but the effuſion of 
© blood was ſo great, that he inſtantly 
* fainted, and I thought him dead. 
In that dreadful moment a ſervant, 
© who had lived with me from my in- 
© fancy, from the noiſe and hurry 
© whtich was in the houſe upon Dori- 
© mene's being carried by force into her 
© apartment, and the ſending for a ſur- 
« geon, fearing whatimight have hap- 
« pened, was coming to ſee : the 
© entered the room juſt as my brother 
fell on his ſword, and 'faw me fall 
© down by him. She then immediately 
© called for help, and carried me ſenſe. 
© lefs, and ſeemingly dead, from this 
©. ſcene of horror. i ul from one faint. 
© ing fit to another for the whole night 
© and, in every ſhort interval, reſolved 
© not to ſurvive this double loſs, as I 
then apprehended it, of my brother 
a umont at once. ; 
+ Early !in the morning Dorimene's 


© woman came into my chamber, and 


c ed me, in all the moſt perſuaſive 
4 — ſhe could think on, to come to 
© ſee her miſtreſs, who. d in all 
© the agonies of death, and incefſantly 
called on my name. I was ſo weak I 
© could hardly walk, and bad fuch an 
© indignation againſt the woman who 
© had cauſed this terrible cataſtrophe, 
© that I at firſt thought nothing ſhould 
eee on me ever to ſee her more: 
1 5 at laſt, when I was told 8 
eager to impart to me ſome · 

6 thing af 2 — upging I ſuffered 
me into her apartment, 

© Shedefired me to fit down but for a few 
* moments, for that ſhe had already re- 
© venged me on herſelf, by ſwallowing 


„ 
„ 
4 


« havedeneyou; but yet give me leave 


1 fe 
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« feel, it is impoſſible for you, who „ ine u means of picſerving the unfors 


«& are innocent, to haue any idea ade - 
« quate to my torments, who have the 
« intolerable load af guilt added to all 
« my other afflitions,” The word 
« guilt filled her with ſuch horror, that 
0 Thad no opportunity of making her 
any reply; for, from that inftant, ſhe 
« was. inſenſible of every thing that 
« was ſaid to her, aud died in three 
« hours. 8 ä 0 
The ſurgeon who had been ſent for 
by my brother, in hopes of his help- 
ing Dumont, came ſoon enough to 
give him that aſſiſtance which the 


poor chevalier could not receive. The 


wound he had given himſelf was not 
a mortal one, though very dangerous; 
«© but the great difficulty was to bring 
him to think of ſuffering life, and to 
quiet the agony his mind was in. 
6 This ſurpaſſed the ſurgeon's art; but 
4 religion did that which no human 
© Kelp could have done. An eccleſiaſ- 
* tick of uncommon piety, who had 
© been long my brother's confeſſor, 
came to attend bim upon this occaſion. 
He ſo roogly repreſented to him the 


« danger his foul would be in, if, to the 
© other uaſertunate effects of his paſ- 
© hon, he ſelf-murderz he fo 


« pathetically enforced to him thayduty 

© of com his thoughts, i 

to turn them to Heaven, and of affift- 
© ing hjs eure as much as lay in his own 

6 pawer, that he might live to atone, 

6 ere for the raſh 

« ation he had ogy aa rs theſe 

* pious arguments brought him to a 

© calmer-temper.of mind; and, being 

* naturally of à ſtrong conſtitution, he 

© was nes entirely recovered; 

The tenderpeſs he felt for me contri» 

© buted alſp 0 the ſaving his life; for 

as ſoon as Ikne there were any hopes 

© of him, (which was not till after I had 

laſt farewel of his wretched 

© wife) I few4to bis chamber, and never 

left his þed-ſide during his illneſs; 

though mygriet for Dumont was ſovio+ 
5 lent,thatnotbing leſs than my care for 


my brother's life could have ſupported 


my ſpirits under ſuch an afflict: on, or 
© have hindered my following bim to 
the grave. And, indeed, the day he 
| 8 I had like to have died; 
* but it pleaſed God to preſerve me he- 
* yond wy own itrxng , and to make 


1 might remove from the ſcene of 


© tunate Stainville, +, 

We had ſoms great friends at 
© to' whom I applied fo effectually, ſet 
© ting forth the ſtrong a aces by 
« which he had been deceived, that they 
© obtained his grace of the king, no 
© friend of Dumont's having appeared. 
© to ſolicit againſt me; for, in truth, 
my brother was ſo much an object of 
© compaſſhon to all men, that none could 
* think of defiring to puniſh him mor 
© than he. had puniſhed himſelf. 
. © 1] durſt not acquaint him with the 
© tragical end of his wife till his health 
© ſeemed.to be fully reſtored; and even 
© then I would have concealed - from 
© him the ſhocking circumſtance of her 
6 having priſons herſelf, but he was 
© unluckily told it by her ſervant. This 
© extremely affected him; and, joined 
to the horror he felt for the death of 
Dumont, threw him into ſo deep a me- 
© lancholy, that he talked of ' nothin 
© but renouncing the pardon we ha 
© obtained for him, delivering himſeifup 
c r and dying 
© upon a ſcaffold, the better to expiate 
© the death of his friend. But at lat 
© the religious impreſſions his mind had 
© received got. the hetter of all other 
© ſentimentsz he tuok a ſudden reſo- 
© Jution to quit the world, and turn 
* Carthuſiap, having firſt- made over 
© all-his eſtate, in equal 
© me and the motherof poor Dumont. 

61 —— into a 
© nunnery, and re the whole to 
her; but all my relations were fo 
© averſe to it, and begged me ſo ear- 
* .neſtly to continue among them, that 
c * way to their ſolicitations. One 
© of them, who was my aunt by the 
© mother's fide, had ſome of her huſ- 
5 band's family ſettled in England. 
She propoſed to carry me thither, that 


5 my misfortuges, I went with herz 
but my ill fate purſued me. We 
© had not been in Londgn a week, before 
© ſhe caught the .ſmall-pox, and died; 
© Having myſelf never had that diſ- 
© temper, I was obliged toquit the houſe - 
© ſhe was in, and came to lodge here, 

© As ſooh 28 L habe ſettlꝭd ſome af- 
© fairs, which the had in this country, 
© I hall return into France; and execute 

X; 1 7 39 enn, 


- 
bed 


\ / > 


2 — always owing 
of 


0 


_ 
© yeil; à religious life being the only 
© relief to ſuch ſorrows as mine. 

Here Iſabelle ceaſed, and it was ſome 


time before any of the company could 
make her an at ſwer. At laſt David 


cried out, * How unhappy am I to 
« meet with a perſon of ſo much merit, 
under a ſorrow in which it is impoſ- 
« fible for me to hope to afford her the 


_ ©. }eaſt.confolation!* Cynthia, and the 


reſt of the company, thanked Iſabelle 
for informing them of her ſtory; and 
faid, if they had thought what her griefs 
were, they would not have aſked r to 
have put herſelf to the pain her oblig- 
ing them muſt unavoidably have coſt 
her. ; | Fc 

© Alas!" replied Iſabelle, ©* had my 
© ſorrows been leſs piercing, perhaps I 
<* ſhould not have had reſolution enough 
© to have related them; but the exceſs 
of my afflition has made me fo en- 
« tirely give up the world, that the de- 
e ſpair of any future enjoyments, and 
« the very impoſſibility I tind of ever 
s meeting with any conſolation, has in 
« ſome. meaſure calmed me, and pre- 
« vents thote violent agitations of the 
«© mind which, whatever 7 * may 

to 


© tent ppineſs. | 
This whole company were fo ſen- 
fible that Iſabelle was in the right in her 
reſolutions of retiring from a world in 
which it was impoſſible for her to meet 
with any thing-worth her regard, after 
what ſhe had loſt, that they did not at- 


7 tempt to diſſuade her from it; and as 


ſoon as ſhe had ſettled her aunt's affairs 
as ſhe thought neceſſary, ſhe took her 


leave of them, and returned to France. 


This tragical ſtory left very melan- 
choly impreſſions on all their minds, 
and was continually the ſubject of their 
converſation during two or three days 
after Iſabelle's departure. At which 
time the weather being fine, and their 
minds in a humour to enjoy the being on 
the water, they propoſed ſpending a 
day thete for their amuſement, But 


theſe adventures muſt be reſerved for 


another chapter. 
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| . CONTAINING such A VARIETY AS 


MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO DRAW 
+ VP' A BILL OF FARE=BUT ALL 
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WFLCOME=—AND 1 AM IN HOPES 


EVERY ONE WILL FIND sour 


THING TO PLEASE HIS PALATE, 


"HE next fine day was embraced 
1 dy David and his ompanions to 
execute their purpoſe of going upon the 
river; and the water, ever friend to 
thought, with the daſhing of the oars, 
and the quick change of proſpect from 
where the houſes, at a little diftance, 
ſeem, by their number and thickneſs, 
to be built on each other, to the fields 


' and rural ſcenes, naturally threw them 


into a humour to refle& on their pat 
lives; and they fell into a converſation 
on human miſeries, moſt of which ariſe 
from the envy and malignity of man- 
kind; from whence; aroſe a debate 
amongſ them, which had ſuffered the 
moſt. The two gentlemen agreed, that 
Cynthia and Camilla's ſufferings had 
exceeded theirsz but David ſaid, he 


thought Camillia's were infinitely be- 


nd any thing he had ever heard. Va- 
ntine replied, that indeed he could 
not but own her afflijons were in ſome 
reſpefts more violent than Cynthia's; 
but then the had enjoyed log pleaſures 
in ber life, for, til the 2 


ſhe was happy; whilt Cynthia had 
ed, and — ſince ſhe 
born; and he thought it much 


worſe to live continually, on the fret, 
than to meet with one great misfortune; 
for the mind generally exerts all it's 
force, and riſes againſt things of conſe- 
quence; while it is apt, by the. neglect 
of what we think more trifling, to give 
way and be overcome. Cynthia and 
Camilla faid, that indeed they had 
always thought their on misfortunes 
as great as, human nature could bear, 
till they had heard poor Iſabelle's ſtory. 
As they were thus engaged in this 
diſcourſe, they perceived, at a little diſ- 
tance from them, the river all covered 
with barges and boats ef various 
ſizes; and, on enquiry, found the cauſe 
of it was, to ſee ſix watermen, who were 
rowing to Putney for a coat and badge. 
Minds fo philoſophical as their's im- 
mediately reflected how ſtrong a pic- 
ture this contention of the fix boys is 
of human life; the eagerneſs with 
which each of pay ws Ae this 
great reward, is a: lively tion 
of the toils and labours mea * 


. YO A TIL TORE ES 


lunta- 
ril 


rily ſubmnĩt to, for the gratification of 
whatever paſſion has the predomin 
over them. But theſe poor fellows,” 
ſaid Cynthia, have in view what they 
« really want, and juftly think of the 
value of the prize which will be of 
real uſe to _ _ moſt of — 
« things we d eager in the 
c artait of, 2 Jin them 
+ but what conſiſts chiefly in fancy. 
Could the ambitious man ſucceed 
6. in all his ſchemes, if he would ſeri - 
© oufly conſider the many toils and ha- 
* zards he has gone through to come 


bat this beloved height and grandeur, 


he certainly muſt conclude the trouble 
« greatly ' overweighed' the gain; for 
© the top of the pinnacle, to attain 
« which he has ſpent all his time, and 
© watched ſo many anxious nights, is 
© ſo narrow, and has fo ſmall a footing, 
© that he ſtands in continual danger 
© and ſear of falling: for thouſands of 
© others, who are jult as wiſe as him- 
t ſelf, and 3 the place he ſtands 
in the only one they can be happy 
in, are daily leaving their own 
* footing, elimbing and catching to 
© pull him down, in order to * 
« themſelves in his tottering, and, in 
my opinion, dreadful ſituation. Or, 
© when the avaricious man has heap 
© up more money than an arithmetician 
© can eafly count, if he would own 
© his reſtlets. ſtate of mind to gain ev 
© more, and the perturbation of his 
© thoughts for fear of lofing what he 
© has attained, I believe no poor man 


© in his ſenſes would cha his fitua- 
© tion with him. But 1 fear I am 
growing too ſerious.” On which 


Valentine replied, it was impoſſible but 
that what 5 10 muſt be pleaſing to 
all the company. And David, with a 
ſigh, ſaid, he withed all the world would 
imitate theſe. watermen, and fairly own 
when they were rowing againſt each 
other's intereſt; and not treacherouſly 
pretend to have an . ge deſire of pro- 
moting others good with their own, 
while they are underhand acting to 


deſtroy it. 


As they were talking, on a ſudden 
2 boat 'which paſſed haftily by them 
ſplaſhed them in fuch a manner, they 
were obliged to get into a houſe, in 
order to refreſh and dry themſelves ;' 
and during their ſtay there, they heard 
$ doleful crying and diſmal lamenta- 
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tion in the next chamber; and ſome- 
times they thought they heard the ſound 


of blows. David, according to his 
uſual method, could not be eaſy with- 
out enquiring what could be the cauſe 
of this complaint, Valentine and the: 
reſt were alſo deſirous to be informed. 
On which they agreed to go into the 
room whence the noiſe came. | 
There fat at one corner of the room 
a middle-aged woman, who Jooked'ns 
if ſhe had been very handſome, but her” 
eyes were then ſwelled with crying. By 
her ſtood a man, looking io the utmoſt 
rage, clinching his fit at her, as if he 
was ready every moment to ſtrike her 
down. Camilla, at David's requeſt, 


woo went up to her, and defired to 


now of her what it was that had put 
the man in ſuch a paſſion with her. 
The woman, in the ſofteſt voice, and 
mildeſt tone imaginable, replied as fol- 
lows: © You are very good, Madam, to 
take ſo much notice of the miſeries of 
© ſuch a poor wretch as I am; I really 
© cannot tell what it is that continually 
throws my huſband (for fo that man 
© is) into ſuch violent rages and paſ- 
© fions with me. I have been married 
© to him ten years, and, till within this 
© half-year, we always lived together 
© very happily; but now I dare not 
0 k a word, left he ſhould beat and 
© abuſe me; and his only pleaſure ſeems 
© 'to be the contradicting me in every 
thing he knows I like. What this 
* uſage proceeds from, or how I have 
© diſpleaſed” him, I cannot find out, 
6 3 my whole ſtudy to obey 
© him. ; X 
David immgdiately turned tothe man, 
and begged him not to abuſe his wife in 
ſuch a manner. If he had taken any 
thing ill of her, it would be better to 
let her know it, and then he did not 
doubt but ſhe would behave otherwiſe. 
But he could get no other anfwer from 
the man, than that he was reſolved not 
to be made ſuch a fool of as neighbour 
Such- a- one was by his wife; for ours. 


perhaps, he had not ſo much ſenſe as he 
in ſome reſpects, yet he was not ſo great 
a fool as to give way to a filly woman's 
humours neither, but could tell how to 
govern his wife. Cynthia and the reſt 
of the company joined in entreating the 
man to uſe his wife better; but as they 
found all endeayours vain, for that 
the man abyſed * only becauſe he 


would 
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Would not be made a fool of, they left 
them. | 
As they were going home, David 
could not help talking of this laſt ſcene, 
and trying if any of the company could 
find out any reaſon for this fellow's be- 
haviour. Camilla ſaid, ſhe fancied ſhe 
eſſed the cauſe of it; for ſhe remem- 
ered, when ſhe lived at home with her 
father, à gentleman who uſed to come 
often to their hquſe, and who made a 
very good huſband; but from the time 
he ſaw her father's extravagant paſſion 
for his wife, he rejoiced in the thought 
that he had found out a weakneſs in 
him, and therefore took a reſolution to 
have a ſuperiority over him, at leaſt in 
one point; and hence grew ſo moroſe, 
ſo ſour to his wife, that he contradicted 
her in every thing ſhe ſaid or did; ſay- 
ings ſhe ſhould not make ſuch a fool of 
him as Livia did of her huſband. 
© Now," continued the, © I think this 
© inſtance ſomething like this fellow's 
© behaviour. On the other hand, I 
s knew ſeveral others who imitated my 
4 father, and, by aukward pretences to 
© a paſſion they were not ſuſceptible of, 
made the moſt ridiculoss figures ima- 
© ginable. I never ſhall forget one man, 
© who was but in a middling ſtation in 
life; but, however, in the country, he. 
© and his wife often dined and ſupped 
© at our houſe: they lived together 
© without any quarrels or diſputes, 
and each performed their ſeparate 
* buſineſs with chearfulneſs and good - 
humour, and they were what the 


world calls a happy cquple, But after 


© my father brought Livia home, and 
s behaved to her in the manner before 


related, this man took it into his head. 


© that he alſo muſt be the fond huſband, 
tand conſequently humoured his wife 
in every thing, till he made her per- 
© fealy miſerable; for ſh: grew too de- 
© licate to be happy; and was ſo whim- 
© ſical, it was impoſſible to pleaſe hers 
For I have always obſerved, it re- 
: quires a very good underſtanding to 
bear great. indulgence, or Ne 


_ C. ſperity, without behaving ill an 


ing ridiculous z for grown-up people, 
s ag well as children, when they are too 
© much humoured, cry and are miſerable 
5 becauſe they don't know what they 
s. would have. 5 a n 
Cynthia ſmiled at Camilla's account 
of this fond huſband; and ſaid, ſhe 
zould, raſily believe that a ſirong affec - 
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tation of ſenſe, and adefire to he thought 
wiſe, might lead people into the moſt 
prepoſterous actions in the world; for, 
continued ſhe, © I once knew a woman 
< whoſe underſtanding was full 

© enough to conduct her through all 


© the parts the had to act in life; and 


© who was naturally of ſo calm a diſ- 
© poſition, that, while ſhe was young, 
© I thought her formed to be the hap- 
© pieſt creature in the world. And yet 


this woman was continually unhap- 


© py; for ſhe accidentally met with 
© thoſe two lines of Congreve's in the 
Double Dealer, | PIT: 


If happineſs in ſelf-content is plac'd, ' 


& The wiſe are » and fools only 
. bee rf F ß 


© and from that moment took up a re. 


© ſolution of never being contented with 
© ary thing: and I have really known 
© her, when any trifling thing has gone 
© otherwiſe than ſhe would have it, ſtrut 
© about the room like a heroine in a 
© "tragedy, repeating the forementioned 
lines; and then ſet herſelf down per- 
5s fetly ſatisfied with her own parts, 
© becauſe ſhe found ſhe could with art 
© raiſe an uneaſineſs and vexation in 
© her. own mind. For as people who 
© really have ſenſe employ their time 
« in loweripg all ſenſations which they 
find give them pain; fo perſons who' 
© who are ſo wiſe ag to think all hap- 
© pineſs depends on the reputation of 


© having an underſtanding, often pay | 


© even the price of continual fretting, 
© in order to obtain this their imaginary 
good. And the human mind is ſo 
c — that I believe no perſon is ſo 
void of paſſion, or ſo perfectly exempt 
from being ſubje& to be uneaſy at dil- 
© appointments, but by frequently giv- 
© ing way to being diſcompoſed at trifles, 
© they may at laſt bring themſelves to 
© ſuch»a habitude of teazing and vexing 
© thernſelves, as will in the end appear 
« perfeQly natural.” 

Valentine hearkened with the utmoſt 
joy and attention to every word Cyn- 
thia uttered. Camilla perfectly agreed 
with her in her ſentiments; and David 
could not forbear expreſſing a great un- 
eaſineſs that mankind ſhould think any 
thing worthy their ſerious regard but 
real goodneſs. Nothing more worth 
remarking happened to them that day; 


they ſpent the evening in a converſation 
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en Iſabelle's misfortunes, which dwelt 
ſtrongly on poor David's mind; and the 
next, being very, wet weather, they re- 
folved to ſtay at home. 8 

Cynthia, Who always employed her 


thoughts in what manner ſhe could beit 


amuſe her company, propoſed the tell- 
ing them a tory ſhe knew of two young 
ladies while ſhe was abroad. And as 
every perſon af this party delighted in 
hearing her talk, and expreſſed their great 
deſire ſhe would relate it, ſhe, without 
any ceremony, began what will be ſeen 
in the next chapter. | 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING SOME SMALL HINTS, 
THAT MEN'S CHARACTERSIN THE 
WORLD ARE NOT ALWAYS SUIT- 
ED TO THEIR MERIT, NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE GREAT PENE- 
TRATION AND CANDOUR OFP 
MANKIND... | 


@ "PIER were two young Engliſh 
© ladies at Paris with a married 
© lady of their acquaintance, who. were 
celebrated for their beauty throughout 
© the whole town: one of them was 
© named Corinna, and the other Sacha- 
© riſſa;z and, notwithſtanding = were 
© ſiſters, yet were they as perfectly dif- 
* ferent, in both perſon and temper, as 
if they had been no- way related. 
Corinna was tall, well - proportioned, 
and had a majeſty in her perſon and 
© a luſtre in her countenance which at 
once ſurprized and charmed all her 
© beholders. Her eyes were naturally 
* full of fire; and yet ſhe had ſuch a 
command of them, that ſhe could lower 
© their fierceneſs, and turn them into 
the greateſt ſoftneſs imaginable when- 
© ever ſhe thought proper: ſhe ſpoke in 
© ſo many different turns of voice, ac- 
* cording to what ſhe deſired to expreſs, 
and had ſuch various geſtures in her 
* perſon, that it might be truly ſaid, 
in her was found “ variety in one.” 
© In-ſhort, the conſtant flow of ſpirits 
© which the conſciouſneſs of an unli- 
' mited power of pleaſing ſupplied her 
with, enabled her in the moſt ſimple 
manner to execute that-power. 
* Sacharifla's perſon was very well 
made, and in her countenance was a 
great ſweetneſs, She ſpoke but ſel- 


dom, but what ſhe ſaid was always a 


© Joyers- which 


© this ſubje&: ſhe uſed to try 


” „ 
© proof of her good underſtanding. Her 
manner was grave and reſerved, and 
© her behaviour had ſomething of that 
kind of quietneſs and illneſs in it 
© which is often imputed by the inju- 
© dicious to a want of fpirit. In ſhort, 
« notwithſtanding her beauty and good 
« ſenſe, ſhe wanted thoſe little ways of 
« ſetting off her charms to the beſt ad- 
© vantage which Corinna had to the 
« greateſt perfection; and, quite con- 
«* trary to her filter, from her great 
© modeſty and fear of diſpleaſing, 
« often Joſt opportunities of gaining 
ſhe otherwiſe, might 

© have had. | ö 
© Thele two ladies ſet out in the 

© world with very different maxims: 
© Corinna's whole delight was in ad- 
£ miration ; ſhe propoſed no other plea- 
© ſure but in firſt gaining, and then 
© keeping her conqueſts; and ſhe laid 
© it down as a certain rule, that few 
© men's affections were to be kept by 
© any other method than that of ſome- 


times endeavouring to vex and hurt 


them; for that difficulty and diſap- 
« pointments in the purſuit were the 
only things that made any bleſſing 
© ſweet, and gave a reliſh to all the en- 
«© joymenis of life. | 

Her converſation, when ſhe was only 
© amongſt women, continually ran on 
to prove 
© her aſſertion by every thing ſhe met 
© with: if ſhe went into a room adorned 
© with all the different arts invented by 
© mankind, ſuch as painting, ſculpture, 
© &c. ſhe would always aſk her filter, 
© whether ſhe thought, if that room was 
© her own property, and ſhe might 
© make uſe of it whenever ſhe plealed, 
it would not become perfectly in- 
© different to her, the beauties of it 
© fade in her eyes, and all the pleaſure 
© be loſt in the cuſtom of (ſeeing it? 
© Nay, ſhe ſaid, ſhe believed variety 
© would make the plaineſt building or 
© the homelieſt cottage ſometimes a 


© more agreeable ſight. . 4 


. © Sachariſſa could not help agreeing 
© with her in this, and then Corinna 
© had all ſhe wanted. Why, then,” 
© ſaid ſhe, © ſhould we expect men to 
© go from the common rule of nature 


- © in our favour? And if we will ſatiate 


4% them with our kindneſs, how can 
© we blame them for the natural con- 


* ſequence of it, viz. their being tired 
« of us? Health itſelf loſes it's relith 
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es to x man who knows not what it is 
« to be ſick; and wealth is never ſo 
% much enjoyed as by one who has 
„ known what it js to be poor: all the 
ci pleaſures of life are heightened by 
a experienciu e their con- 
44 trary. Even fuel burns the ſtronger 
4 for being daſhed with cold water; 
ct hut then, indeed, we ought to have 
: « judgment enough not to throw too 
«© much, Jeſt we extinguiſh, inſtead of 
« increaſing the flame. We muſt exa- 
« mine the different tempers of men, 
, and ſee how much they will bear, 
<& before we attempt the dealing with 


& them at all.“ 


In this manner would ſhe run on 
for an hour together. On the other 
E hand, Sachariſſa had no levity in her 
© temper, and conſequently no vanity 
© in having variety of lovers. The only 
© pleaſvre ſhe propoſed in life was that 
© of making a good wife to the man ſhe 
© liked, by which means ſhe did not 
© doubt but ſhe ſhould make a good 
© huſband of him; and uſed often to 
© ſay, that as ſhe did not value having 
© many admirers, ſhe did not fear but 
© an honeſt plain behaviour would fix 
© the affections of one worthy man. 
But jf her ſiſter was in the right, and 
© no man was to be dealt with but by 
© uſing art and playing tricks, ſhe 
© could content herſelf very well to live 
© all her life-time a ſingle woman; for 
© ſhe thought the love of a man which' 
© was to be kept that way was not 
© worth having. Nay, ſhe reſolved to 
4 make that trial of a man's goodneſs, 
that whenever ſhe liked him, ſhe would 
4 tell him of it; and if he grew cold 
„upon it, ſhe ſhould think ſhe was 
*- happily delivered of ſuch a lover. 
Corinna laughed, and told her, ſhe 
© might tell a man ſhe liked him, pro- 
« vided ſhe would but now and then be 
© cold enough to him to give him a 
s ſmall ſuſpicion and fear of loſing her. 

- © Sachariſſa was as much talked of 
for her beauty, by thoſe who had only 
© ſeen them in public, as her ſiſter ; but 


© among the men who viſted them, 


© Corinna had almoſt all the lovers. 
She had fix in a ſet of Engliſh gen- 
© tlemen, who generally kept together 
© the whole time they were at Paris; 
© whoſe characters, as every two of 
them were a ect contraſt to each 
. © other, I will give you before I go any 
« farther. 1 
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ed to fall upon 
© ed that moſt uſeful leſſon of _— 


The gentleman whoſe character f 
© ſhall begin with had the reputation, 
© amongſt all his acquaiatarice, of bein 

© the moſt artful man alive; he h 
very good tenſe, and talked with great 
judgment on every ſubjedt he happen- 
o but he had not rn- 


© his knowledge to practice; and whil 
© every body was ſuſpecting him, and 
C 8 —— thoſe very deep de- 
© figns they fancied he was forming, he, 
© who' in reality was very credulous, 
© conſtantly fell into the ſnares of peo. 
c ple who had not half his underſtand- 
0 ng. He could not do the moſt in- 
* different ation, but all the wiſe 
© heads, who fancy they prove their 
« judgments by being ' ſuſpicious, ſaw 
© ſomething couched: under that appa- 
© rent ſimplicity, which they ſaid was 
© hid from the injudicious and unwary 
© eye. I have really ſeen le, when 
they have been repeating ſome ſaying, 
© or talking of a tranſaQion of his, 
© hum—and ha—for half an hour, and 
© put on that look which ſome people 
© are ſpiteful enough to call dull; whilſt 
© others are ſo exceſſively good-natured, 
© as togive it the term of ſerious, only 
© to conſider what great myſtery was 
© concealed under ſuch his words or ac- 
© tions. | : 

© The poor man led a miſerable life 
© from being thus reputed to have art. 
© That open generoſity of temper, which 
© for my part I . very apparent 
© in him, was generally eſteemed only 
© to be put on in order to cover thoſe 
© cunning views he had continually be- 
© fore his eyes. Thus, becauſe he did 
© not talk like a fool he muſt act like a 
© villainz which, in my opinion, is the 
© falſeſt concluſion imaginable; and, as 
© a proof of it, I will let you into the 
C — — 5 man _ was in every 
Cc. pe y oppoſite to the other. 

6 Ens perſon's — was 
© but very ſmall; the beſt things he 
© ſaid were trite, and ſuch as he had 


picked up from others: he had the 


© reputation in the world of a very filly 
© fellow, but of one who had no harm 
© in him; whereas in reality he . 
his whole time in laying plots which 


© way he might do the moſt miſchief. 
© And as things in this world, even of 

the greateſt conſequence, ſometimes 

turn on very ſmall hinges, and his ca- 

6 pacity was exacl ly ſuited: to the com · 

| c prehenfion 
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© pry and management of rifles; 
he often ſucceeded in his pernicious 
© ſchemes better than a man of ſenſe 
© would have done whoſe ideas were 
© more enlarged, and his thoughts ſo 
© much fixed on great affairs, that ſmall 


ones might frequently have eſcaped | 


his notice. 6 . 

1 look upon the difference between 
© a man who has a real underſtanding, 
© and one who has a little low cunning, 
to be juſt as great as that between a 
man who ſees clearly and one who is 
© purblind. The man to whom nature 
© has heen ſo Kind as to enable him to 
«© extend his views afar off, often em- 
© ploys his thoughts and raiſes his ima- 


' © pination with a beautiful diſtant pro- 


© ſpe, and perhaps he overlooks the 
6 ſhrubs and rubbiſh that lie juſt be- 
fore him, which, notwithſtanding, are 
* capable of throwing him down, and 
doing him an injury; whilſt the man 
© who is purblind, from the impoſſibi- 
© lity he finds of ſeeing farther, is in a 
© manner forced to fix his eyes on 
© nearer objects, and, by that means, 
© often eſcapes the falls which thoſe 
ho neglect the little tumbling-blocks 
in their way are ſubject to. In this 
© caſe I fancy it would be thought very 
© ridiculous, if the one who walked 
© ſteadily, becauſe he can only ſee what 
© is juſt under his feet, ſhould ſwear the 
© other has no eyes, becauſe he ſome- 
© times makes a falſe ſtep while he is 


_ © wandering over and delighting himſelf 


© with the beauties of the creation. 


 - © But let mankind divide underſtand- 


ing, or ſenſe, (or whatever they pleaſe 
© tocall it) into ever ſo many parts, or- 
N give it ten thouſand different names, 
© that” every one may catch hold of 
© ſomething to flatter themſelves with, 
© and ſtrut and look big in the fancied 


4 poſſeſſion of; I can never believe but 
© that he who has the quickeſt appre- 


© henſion, and the greateſt comprehen- 


©. fron, will always judge beſt of every 


© thing he attends to. But the mind's. 
* eye (as Shakeſpeare calls it) is not 
© formed to take in many ideas, no 
©. more than the body's many ob- 


| © jeRts-at once; and therefore I ſhould 


not at all wonder to ſee a man who was 


n 


| "ol 
© admiring the beauties of the riſin 
© ſun, and greedily devouring the va- 
© rious proſpe& of hills and vallies, 
© woods and water, fall over s cibbage- 
ftump which he thought unworthy 
his notice. BE . 
But to return to my gentleman. 
actually knew ſeveral inſtances of his 
deceiving and impoſing on people in 
the moſt egregious manner, only be- 
cauſe they could not ſuſpe&- ſuch' a 
head as his of forming any ſchemes ; 
but if ever there was a viſible prov 
that he had doneany miſchief, then the 
artful man (though perhaps he had 
never known any th ing of the matter) 
had ſet him on, and it was a thouſand 
pities the r innocent creature 
ſhould thus be made a tool of ano- 
ther's villainy, for he certainly would 
never have thought of it himſelf, I 
could not help laughing ſometimes, 
to ſee how much this man endeavour- 
ed at the reputation of art, (fooliſhly 
thinking it a ſign of ſenſe) without 
being able to attain itz while the 
other, with full as ill ſucceſs,” did all 
he could to get rid of it, that he might 
converſe with mankind without their? 
being afraid of him, | 
© The third gentleman of this com- 
munity ' paſſed for the beſt- natured 
man in the world; he never heard of 
another's misfortunes but he ſnrugged 
up his ſhoulders, 9 à great 
deal of ſorrow for them, although he 
never thought of them afterwards : the 
real truth was, he had not tenderneſs 
enough in his diſpoſition to love any 
body; andtherefore kept upa continual 
chearfulneſs, as he never felt the di 
pointments andtorments of mind thoſe 
propre feel who are ill-uſed by the 
perſon they have ſet their affections 
on. He wag beloved, that is, he was 
liked by all who converſed with him; 
for, as he was ſeldom vexed, he had 
that ſort of complaiſanice which makes 
people ready to dance, play, or de 
any thing they are deſired; and I be- 
leve ſuch ſort of reaſons as Shake- 
ſpezre puts in Falſtaff 's' mouth for 
Prince Harry's loving Pointe“, are 
the grounds of moſt of the friend- 
© ſhips prbfeſled in the world z and this 
| | makes 
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„That the reader may not have the trouble to turn to Shakeſpeare, to ſee what theſs 
hays, ties of affection are which Falftaff ſpeaks of, I have here ſet down the paſſages 
Dol. Why doth the prince love Pointz fo, then? ; 


Fal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs, and he plays at quoits well, and eats 


© conger 


\ 
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* Wy © makes them ſo laſting as they are. 


© Whoever can accompany another in 
his diverfions, and be like him in his 


4 taſte of pleaſures, will be more loved 


and better thought of by him than a 
© man of much more merit, and from 
«* whom he has received many more real 


. © kindneſles, will be. © 


© But I now proceed to the contraſt 
© of this good-natured man, whoſe re- 
« putation was quite contrary z for 
© whoever mentioned him was ſure 
© to hear he was the worſt-natured, 
© moſt moroſe creature living; and yet 
© this man did all the . actions 


£ that were in his power; but he had 


© ſo much tenderneſs in him that he 
6 was continually hurt, and conſe- 
© quently out of humour. His love of 
4 mankind was the cauſe that he ap- 
6 d to hate them ; for often, when 
6 his heart was torn to pieces and ready 
© to burſt at either ill uſage from his 
© friends, or ſome particular misfortune 
« which had befallen them, and which 
© he was incapable of reinoving, he 
©-cared ſo little what came of the world, 
© that he could hear a pitiful tory with- 


© out any emotion, and perhaps ſhewed 


4 a careleſſneſs at it which made the 


© relater go away with a fixed opinion 


c of his brutality and il]-nature, | 

© But there is nothing ſo falſe as the 
characters which are given to moſt 
< peoplez and I am afraid this is not 
« owing ſo much to men's ignorance 


s as to their malignity; for whenever 


© one man is envious of another, he en- 
© deavours to take from him what he 
© really has, and gives him ſomething 
© elſe in the room of it which he knows 
© he has not, He leaves it to the world 


do find out his deficiency in that point 


© if he can but hide from men's eyes. 
© whatever it is he envies him for, he is 
« ſatisfied, | 
© The next character I am to give 
© you, is that of a man who has ſuch 
« ſtrong ſenſations of every thing, that 
4 he is, as Mr. Pope finely ſays, 
« Tremblingly alive all o'er.” His 
© inclinations hurry him away, and his 
«© reſolution is too weak ever to reſiſt 
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„them. When he is with any one he 


© loves, and tenderneſs is uppermoſt, 
© he is melted into a ſoftneſs equal to 
that of a fond mother with her ſmil - 
ing infant at her breaſt, On the other 
hand, if he either has, or fancies he 


for the preſent, perfectly furious, and 
values not what he ſays or does to the 
perſon he imagines his enemy; but 
the moment this paſſion ſubſides, the 
leaſt ſubmiſſion entirely blots the of - 
fence from his memory. 

© He is of a very forgiving temper 
but the worſt is, he forgives himfel 
with full as much eaſe as he does ano- 
ther, and this makes him have too 
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ſigns no ill, and wiſhes to be virtuous} 
but if any virtue interferes with his 
inclinations, he is overborne by the 
torrent, and does not deliberate a mo- 
ment which to chuſe. 

© Confer an obligation on him, and 
he is overwhelmed with thankfulneſs 
and gratitude; and this not at all 
owing to diſſimulation, for he does 
not expreſs half he feels. But this 
idea ſoon gives place to others; and 
then do any thing which is in the leaſt 
diſagreeable to him, and he imme- 
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is very ſtrong) to work to leſſen all 
you have done for him, and his whole 
mind is poſſeſſed by what he thinks 
your preſent ill behaviour. . 
He has often put me in mind of a 
ſtory I once heard of a fellow, who 
accidentally falling into the Thames, 
and not knowing how to ſwim, had 
like to have been drowned ; when a 

entleman, who ſtood by, . 
into the river, and ſaved him. The 
man fell on his knees, was ready to 
adore him for thus delivering him, and 
ſaid, he would joy fully ſacrifice the 
life he had ſaved at any time on his 
leaſt command. The next day the 
gentleman met him again, and aſked- 
him how he did after his fright? 
When the man, inſtead of being any 
© longer thankful for his ſafety, up- 
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* braided him for pulling him by the ear 


© conger and fennel, and drinks off candles ends for flap-dragons, and rides the wild 


© mare with the boys, and jumps upon joint-ſtools, and ſwears with a good grace, and 
4 wears his boot very ſmooth like unto the ſign of the leg, and breeds no bait with telling 
6 diſcreet ſtories; and ſuch other gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak mind and an 


6 able body, for the which the prince admires him; for the prince himſelf is ſuch another, 
— of an hair will turn the ſcale between their Avoirdupois.' | 


the wei 
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has, the leaſt cauſe for anger, he is, 


little guard over his actions. He de- 


diately ſets his imagination (which 
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# in ſuch a manner that it had pained 
# him ever ſince. Thus that trifling 
£ inconvenience, in twenty-four hours, 
had entirely ſwallowed up the remem- 
© brance that his life was owing to it, 
© Juſt ſo doth the 
« ſpeaking of act by all the world. 

He has the greateſt averſion imagi- 
© nable to ſee another in pain and unea- 
« fineſs; and therefore, while any one 


, 


is with him, he has not reſolution 
« enough to refuſe them any thing, be 


it ever ſo unreaſonable. Importunity 
© makes him uneaſy, and therefore he 


s cannot withſtand it; but when they 


are abſent from him, he gives himſelf 
© no trouble what they ſuffer; let him 
6 not ſee it, and he cares not: he would 
© not interrupt a moment of his own 


5 pleaſure on any account. whatever. 


© He never conſiders what is right or 
« wrong, but purſues the gratification 
© of every inclination with the utmoſt 
© vigour and all the pains he takes is, 
© not in examining his actions either 
before or after he has done them, but 
© in proving to himſelf that what he 


likes is beſt: and he has the art of 


« doing this in ſuch a manner, that, 


while people are with him, it is very 


diffioult to prevent being impoſed on 
by his fallacious way of arguing. 


© And yet, tell him a ſtory of another's 


actions, and no one can judge better, 
© only I think rather too rigidly ; for, 
tas he doth not feel their inclinations, 
© he can ſee all their folly, and cannot 
find out any reaſon for their giving 
$ way to their paſſions, | 

© He has great parts; and when he is 
© in good-humour, and nothing ruffles 
him, is one of the agreeableſt men [ 
ever knew; but it is in the power of 


* every the leaſt diſappointment to diſ- 


{ compoſe and ſhake his whole frame, 
and then he is much more offenſive 
and diſagreeable than the molt inſig- 
5 nificant creature in the world. He 
never confiders the conſequences of 


any thing before he does it. He ruin- 


ed his fitter by his wrong-placed pride; 
for ſhe had a lover who was greatly 
her ſuperior in point of fortune, but 
© there were ſome circumſtances in his 
affairs which made it very inconve- 
© nient for him to marry her immedi- 
© ately, The brother took it into his 
© head he was deſigning to diſhonour 
© his family, and challenged him. The 
gentleman oyercame him, and gave 


natleman I am 
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© him his life, but reſolved never to 
© ſpeak to his ſiſter more z for he ſai 


© it ſhould not be reported of him that 


© he was compelled to marry her. The 
c mu young creature, who had fixed 
© he 


r affections on him, had a ſlur caſt. 


on her reputation, and has been mi. 
ſerable ever ſince, 
natured, but that ſeeing her ſo makes 
him uneaſy ; and therefore the reme- 


to live at a diſtance from her; and he 
comforts himſelf, that it was his love 
for her made him act in ſuch a man - 
her, Had it been another man's caſe, 
he would haye ſoon found out that 
it was not tenderneſs for a ſiſter, but 
pride and vanity, that cauſed fo raih 
an action. 85 
One thing is very diverting in him, 
and has often made me laugh; for it 
is very eaſy to know whether the laſt 
action he has done is good or bad by 
what he himſelf ſays: for when be. 
nevolence has prevailed in his mind, 


then he employs all his wit and elo- 
quence to prove the great goodneſs of 
human nature. But when, by givin 

way to pride, anger, or any other paſ- 
fion, he hath been hurried into the 
commiſſion of what he cannot per- 
fectly approve, he then immediately 
falls on the great wickedneſs of all 
mankind, and ſets himſelf to work ta 
argue every virtue out of the world. 
The inconſiſtence of his behaviour 
makes his character in the world very 
various; for people who have been 
witneſſes of ſome parts of his con- 
duct take him for the beſt of crea- 
tures; whilſt others, who have known 
ſome of his worſt actions, think him 
the vilett. It is not to be wondered 
at that he ſhould be thus inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, for he has no fixed prin - 
ciples to act by: he gives way to 
every inclination that happens to be 
uppermoſt ; and as it is natural for 
people to love to juſtify themſelves, 
his converſation turns greatly on the 
irreſiſtĩbleneſs of human paſſions, and 
an endeavour to prove that all men 
act by them. But people who have 
the reputation of wit or ſenſe ſhould 
take great care what they lay or do, 
for the iake of others who are apt to 
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© be influenced by' their example, and _ 


« form their ſentiments by their pre- 


6. cepis. | 
t * The 


He is not ſo ill- . 


dy he takes is not to ſee her it all, but 


and he has done what he thinks right, 
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© The laſt of the fix charaRers I pro- 

* miſed to give you, and the contraſt to 
this gentleman, is a very odd one. 
His underſtanding is very indifferent, 
but he has a ſtrong inclination to be 
thought both witty and wiſe; he en- 
vies the other, becauſe he finds that, 
with all his faults, his company is 
more coveted than his own; and 
therefore, as be finds he cannot equal 
him in wit and entertainment, he fixes 
on wiſdom and diſcretion, and exults 
in the ſuperiority he imagines theſe 
ive him; ſo that inſtead of being, 
C Fike the other, hurried into actions by 
© his own inclinations, he deliberates 
© ſo long and weighs ſo nicely every 
© circumſtance that may attend what- 
© ever is propoſed to him, that he puz- 
© zles his brain, and bewilders him- 
„ ſelf in his own wiſdom, till he does 
© not know how to act at all; and 
s often, by theſe methods, loſes oppor- 
* tunities of doing what would be very 


much for his advantage while he is 
© conſidering whether he ſhould do it 
sor no. And it is not only in things 


© of moment he is thus conſiderate, but 
* alſo in the moſt irifling affairs in life. 
© He will not go even te a party of 
« pleaſure till he has confuſed himſelf 
s ſo long, whether it will be diſcreet or 
© no, that, when he is reſolved, he can 
© haye no enjoyment in it, 

I remember once, while we were at 
Paris, this knot of gentlemen, my la- 
« dy, myſelf in the character of a toad- 
< eater, and ſome more ladies, propoſed 
© ſpending a week at Verſailles: this 
© gentleman could not find out whether 
it would give him moſt pleaſvre or 
? once accompany us; and was ſo 
« long in deliberating, that at laſt Mon- 
« fjeur Le Vive (which was the name 
the gentleman who was ſo whimſi - 
© cally guided by his paſſions always 
: went by while he was at Paris) 
© ſwore he would ſtay no longer; and 
© we drove away, leaving him at the 


: gate in a thoughtful poſture, as if he 


had been endeavouring to find out the 
£ moſt difficult problem in the mathe- 
«© maticks. Se 

© He pretends to a great affect ĩon for 
Le Vive, but I verily believe he hates 
© him in his heart; for, when he is ab- 
© ſent from him, his whole diſcourſe 
F turns on his indiſcretions, which in- 


6 deed he expreſſes great ſorrow for; 
Ns 
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© but, in my opinion, he only aſfecta to 
© pity him, for an excuſe to fix people's 
© minds on his faults, and to make them 
© ſee his own imagined ſuperiority, I 
© have known ſeveral of theſe friends, 
© who go about lamenting every wrong 
* thing done by the perſon they falſely 
pretend a friendſhip for; but to me 
© they cannot give a ſtronger proof 
6 that they hate and envy them. 

For a man who is really concern. 
© ed for another's frailties will keep 
© them as much as poſſible even from 
© his own thoughts, as well as endea- 
© vour to hide them from the reſt of 
* the world, And whenever I hear 
© oneof theſe lamenters cry, It is pity 
« ſuch-a-one has ſuch failings, for 
te otherwiſe he would be a charm- 


« ing creature] and then reckon them 
all up, without forgetting one cir- 


© cumſtance; I cannot forbear telling 
them, that I think this would better 
© become an enemy than a friend. This 
© man got the nick-name of the Balan- 
© cer, and was the diverſion of all who 
s knew him, | 
Many other filly fellows who con- 
© yerſed with Le Vive ated quite con- 
© trary to the Balancer, and affected to 
© jmitate him. It was a common thing 
with him to ſay, that people of the 
«© greateſt underſtandings had generally 


the ſtrongeſt ſenſations; for which 


© reaſon, I really knew two men who 
« were naturally of cold, phlegmatick 
« diſpoſitions, throw themſelves into 
«© continual paſſions in order to prove 
their ſenſe, could not eome up 
© to Le Vive in their converſation; and 
«© therefore, with great penetration, they 
© found out an eaſier way to be like 
© him, and were ſo very humble as to 
© imitate him in his failings, _. 

I viſited the wife of one of them, 
© and was ſitting with her one day when 
the huſband came in. She happened 


to ſay ſomething he did not like; on. 


© which he, in appearance, threw him- 
© ſelf into a violent agony, ſwore and 
«© ſtamped about the room like a mad - 
© man, and at laſt catched up a great 
ſtick, with which he broke one of the 
« fineſt ſets of china I ever ſaw. The 
© poor woman, who was really frighted, 
© ſtood ſtaring, and knew not what to 
© ſayz but when his paſſion had con- 
* tinued juſt as long as he thought ne- 
6 celſary to prove his wiſdom, 8 grew 

'C 


© calm again, 


* dane; ſaid, * 
© ſo paſſionate; but all people acted by 
© their paſſions, and he could not help 
© his nature; it was a misfortune often 
6 3 perſons of very good ſenſe; 
8 and,, as an inftance of it, named Le 
© Vive. I ſaw through the whole thing, 


© and could hardly keep my counte- 


© nancez but immediately took my 
© leave, that I might have the liberty 


© to make my own refleQions without 


© being obſeryed—for nothingis ſo cap- 
© tious as a man who is acting a parts 
© it being very natural for him to be in 
© a continual fear of being found out, 
© Corinna had another lover, who 
© was a Frenchman, in a very high ſta- 
tion. His mind was caſt much in the 
© ſame mould with hers. Vapity was 
© the chief motive of all his actions, 
© and the gratification of that vanity 
« was the Ge end of all his deſigns. 
© He delighted in all manner of fine 
© things; that is, he was pleaſed to call 
© them his own; for the fineſt picture 
© that ever Michael Angelo drew 
would have given him no Feafure un- 
© leſs the world had known he was in 
© poſleſſipn of it, And what is yet more 
© ſtrange, the moſt beautiful woman 
* was only preferred to the reſt by him, 
© that jt might be (aid his charms had 
© made a conqueſt of the perſon others 
.* ſighed for in vain. It was for this 
* reaſon he followed Corinnas ever 
© new lover ſhe got increaſed his af- 
«© feRions z the greater crowd of admir- 
© ers the had, the better he was pleaſed, 
c provided ſhe would but ſhew to the 
* world that ſhe only kept them in her 
© train whilſt he was permitted to lead 
6 her by the hand.. TD 
Here Cynthia ſaid ſhe was tired, and 
would ed the remainder of her ſto- 
ry till [the afternoon. They ſpent the 
interval, till ſhe thought proper to begin 
again, in general converlation, and re- 
marks on the characters ſhe had given 
them. As Ay as V thought 
the had reſted long enough to make it 
age to her 1 K them the reſt of 
t ſary, he begged her to go on with 
it; and ſhe, who never wanted to be 
aſked twice to oblige any of that com- 
pany, proceeded as will be ſeen in the 
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| and- then. aſked his wife 
© ten Wee for what he had 


e was very ſorry he was 


'c HA P. v. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE sro- 
RY OF CORINNA, 


C ORINNA's manner of deal- 

© ing with theſe various charac- 
© ters was really very diverting. For 
© to the man of ſenſe who had the re- 
« putation of being an artful man, and 
© who. always treated her with very 
© great reſpe&, yet told her his love in 


© a plain unaffected manner, he he 


© had not been much uſed to gallantry 
© and always dealt with every one wit 
«© ſimplicity, ſhe ſoftened her looks ts 
© ſuch a degree, as gave him ſome diſ- 
c. tant hopes that he might be her 
© choice. And as a coquette was the 
character he moſt deſpiſed, it would 
© have been impoſſible to have perſuaded 
© him that ſhe had any ſort of coder 
© in her. She plainly ſaw how muc! 


© his real character was miſtaken; and 


© that the other gentleman, who was 
© reputed to be perfectly artleſs, em- 
© ployed his whole time and thoughts 
© in endeayouring to undermine her 


Aby his cunning. To him therefore 


© ſhe was more reſerved; and, by con- 
« tinually counterplotting him, at laſt 
gave him the moſt conſummate opi- 
© nion of her wiſdom : for as he look - 
© ed on art and ſenſe to be the ſame 
T* he thought a woman who 
© could equal him in the former muſt 
© be the moſt extraordinary creature in 
© the world. BY 

© The man whom the world eſteem- 
© ed to be ill-natured, only becauſe he 
© was capable of being touched. with 
either the afflictions or behaviour of 
© his friends, ſhe worked backward and 
© forward in ſuch a manner as made 
© him one moment curſe her, and the 


next adore her; by that means keep- 


© ing his thoughts continually on the 
«© ſtretch, and giving him no time to re- 
collect himſelf enough to forſake her. 
© The thing in the world he valued in 
© a woman, was having the ſame ſenſa- 
© tions with himſelf; therefore, when< 


ever ſhe found ſhe had gone far enough 


© to hurt him thoroughly, ſhe picked 
up ſome trifle he had done, and told 
© him it was the ſuſpicion of his ſlight- 
ing her that l her ſo . 
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« ſhe could not command herſelf: by 
© this means he was perfectly convinced 


© that. ſhe had no fault but what aroſe 


from the ſtrength of her good-nature, 

© As to the gentleman who was al- 
« ways pleaſed, ſhe had no great trou- 
* ble with him; and only danced and 


.« ſung with him, and he was perfeQly 
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4 ſatisfied ſhe was the beſt-humovred 
« woman in the world, which was the 


quality he moſt admired, | 
7 The Balancer never told her he liked 


« her in his life; for he did not dare to 
go ſo far, leſt he ſhould not be able 
afterwards to diſengage himſelf, He 
ſat whole hours, and looked at her 
with wonder and admiration, conſi - 
dering with himſelf whether it would 
be wile for him to make love to her 
or no. She ſaw ſhe had him ſure 
enough, but did not let it appear to 
him that ſhe underſtood his looks, 
She flattered him in his own way, aſk- 
ing his advice about every trifle, pre- 
tending ſhe was deliberating about 
things ſhe never had a ſerious thought 


cle of diſcretion. 

Her hardeſt taſk was how to ma- 
nage Le Vive; for the impetuoſity of 
his inclinations would not bear ng 
dallied with; and ſhe found, with 
her art, it was impoſſible to keep him 
long without conſenting to marry him. 
But as he was always apt to believe 
whatever his inclinations ſuggeſted to 
him, ſhe contrived to make him think, 
that ſhe had no other reaſon for not im- 
mediately complying with his defire 
butdelicacy; for that ſhethought a wo- 
man muſt be a ſtrange creature who did 
not expect ſome gallantry from a man 


as Le Vive had really à very deli- 
cate turn in his own mind, it was 
what he moſt admired in a woman; 
and, conſequently, he was the more 
charmed with her for thinking ſhe 
had ſo large a ſhare of it. She was 
obliged to be denied to all the reſt 
whenever he came to ſee her; for ſhe 
could not ſo eaſily impoſe on him as 
on the others, and the leaſt fuſpicion 
would have excited him to the higheſt 
degree of rage. She durſt not play 
many tricks with him, only ſhe would 
now and then juſt teaze him enough 
to make his paſſion return with the 
greater violence. 


As to the vain man, he eaſily believ- 


2 
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* ed the preferred him to all mankind} | 


of; he therefore believed her a mira- 


before he could obtain her love. And 


[ 


and it is incredible how vaſt plea · 
* ſure he took in reflecting on the joys 
© he ſhould feel in being reputed to have 
© the handſomeſt wife in all France, 
© 'The poſſeſſion of ſo fine a woman was 
the leaſt thin 
for if he had been obliged to have 
« lived a recluſe life with ber, all her 
© charms would have immediately va- 
* niſhed, and his reliſh would fave b 

© totally loſt for them; but whilſt his 
© vanity was gratified, he thought her 
© poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment any 
woman could be adorned with. Thus 
© mankind go farther * 
in the fable ; for he, indeed, fell in 
© love with a ſtatue, but ſtill kept his 
© fenſes enough only to pray to the 
„gods to give her life and motion; 
«© but they, if once a woman's form 
c pom them, not only wilh her poſ- 
ſeſſed of every thing elſe, but believe 
© and ſwear ſhe is ſo. 


© I once viſited Corinna when all her 
© Jovers pert to be there together. 


I ſuppoſe Le Vive was let in by ſome 
© accident ſhe could not avoid. The 
grave man of ſenſe appeared diffident 
of himſelf, and ſeemed afraid to ſpeak 
© to her. The artful man ſat ſilent, and 
© ſeemed to be laying ſome very deep 
c wo The man who was ſo apt to be 
© hurt by the behayiour of others could 
© hardly forbear breaking out in re- 
« proaches. The gay, good - humoured 
« ſpark, capered and ſung, and was ne- 
6 ver better pleaſed in his life. The 
© Balancer attempted to ſpeak ſeveral 
times, but broke off with half a ſen- 
* tence, as not having conſidered enough 


whether he was going to ſpeak wiſely 


„ 

c 

© or no. Le Vive had no patience, and 
could hardly be civil to her; but per- 
© fetly ſtormed at her, and left the 
room in a violent paſſion. But the 
« vain man was all joy and 'rapture; 
for, on ſome particular civilities ſhe 
© ſhewed him, he concluded he was the 


happy man; and, indeed, whether the - 


* ſympathy there was in their minds 
| © (for both their pleaſures lay in gra- 
« tifying their vanity) influenced her, 
© or whether his having à great for- 
© tune ſwayed her, I cannot tell, but 
© ſhe certainly did give him the prefe- 
© rence before all her other lovers. 
After this meeting of them all to- 
„ gether, as ſhe found it impoſſible any 
longer to keep them all as 3 
8 5 


in his conſideration; 


4 was ve 


© ſhe began to think ſeriouſly of marry - 
« ingthe vain man, She con De 
if ſhe led this life much longer, ſhe 
« ſhould get the reputation of a finiſhed 
* coquette, and conſequently loſe all 
her z whereas, by marrying, ſhe 
4 wic t have the liberty of converſing 
© with all her huſband's acquaintance 
© without being much cenſured, Be- 
© ſides, ſhe knew enough of his temper 
not to be ignorant that he. would 
* bring her home all the admirers he 
© could, in order to indulge himſelf in 
© the thoughts that he had gained the 
« woman ſo. much liked by others. She 
ſure ſhe could not be parti- 
« cularly fond of him, nor of any other 
man; and always laid it down as a 
maxim, that it was too much love on 
© the women's fide that was generall 
© the cauſe of their loſing their huſ- 
bands affedtions. In ſhort, theſe, 
and ſeveral other conſiderations, in- 
6 duced her at laſt to give her hand to 
« the vain man. | 
© They were married three months 
before I came from Paris, and were 
« generally eſteemed a very fond cou- 
ple. She coquets it juſt enough to 
« ſhew him, that if he does not take 
© care of his behaviour, he is in danger 
© of loſing her;; and he indulges her in 
every thing ſhe can wiſh, and till 
© keeps up the lover, for fear of the 
«© diſgrace of her liking any body elſe. 
« Sacharifla, with whom I converſed as 
© often as I could get liberty, told me, 
that Corinna often aſked her, how 
© long ſhe thought ſhe ſhould reign thus 
t abſolute in her huſband's houſe, if ſhe 
6 made an humble, fond wife, and did 
© not continually ſhew him how much 
© he was obliged to her for chuſing 
© him? I will relate to you one ſcene 
© that paſſed between them, word for 
« word, as Sachariſſa told it me 
There was a young gentleman dined 
©. with them one day, with whom Co- 


© rinna was more gay, and went farther 


© in her coquetry than uſual z inſomuch, 
6. that at laſt her huſband grew quite 
© out of humour; ſhe, perceived it, but 
© did not at all alter her behaviour on 
* that account. There was a great deal 
© of company at the table, and Corinna 
was in the higheſt raptures to ſee the 
joy which ſpark led in the eyes of the 
© man ſhe took moſt notice of; the en- 
© vious, uneaſy looks of all the others, 


© and her huſband's diſcontent, This 


© temperz but if 


. 
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© might be called the wantonneſs of 


© power, and ſhe was reſolved to in- 
0 og ey in the full enjoymentof 
© it, When the puny were gone, her 
+ huſband ſat ſullen and out of humour, 
© and would not ſpeak one word. It 
© was her uſual method, whenever he 
© thought proper to be in this temper, 
© to let him come to himſelf again as 
© he pleaſed; for ſhe never ſaid any 
© thing to bim to endeavour to bring 
© him out of it, I cannot ſay I much 
© pitied him, as all his uneaſineſs aroſe 
© from my but had the greateſt 
© tenderneſs for, her been the caule of 
© it, ſhe would have acted juſt in the 
* ſame manner; for it was one of her 
© political maxima, that whatever wo» 
man troubled her head whether her 
* huſband was pleaſed or no, would find 


o 


© employment enough to keep him in 


e could have ſo 
«© ſtrong a reſolution as to hold out, if 
© he either loved her, or a quiet life, he 
© would certainly ſubmit in the end 
«© and the difficulty he found in being 
© reconciled to her would make him 
© afraid of offending her, 

However, this paſſed on three or 
© four days, and neither of them ſpoke, 
© Corinna dreſſed and went abroad with 


© as much chearfulneſs as uſual; till 


© he held out ſo long, that ſhe began to 
© be frighted leſt he ſhould be medi- 
© tating ſome deſign of parting with her, 
© and by that means bring a diſgrace 
© upon her. Her pride would not ſuf- 
© fer her to think of a ſubmiſſion ; be- 
© ſides, ſhe knew that method would 


© be totally ineffectual with a man of 


© her huſband's temper, 

© Sacharifſa, although ſhe could not 
© approve her behaviour, had ſo much 
good - nature, ſhe would willingly 
© have aſſiſted her in bringing about a 
© reconciliationz but her mind was ſo 
perfectly free from all art, and every 
© word ſhe ſpoke, nay, her very looks 
© ſo plainly ſhewed her thoughts, that 


© it was impoſſible for her to hit on any 


© ſcheme for her fiſter's advantage. Co- 
© rinna, after much deliberation, as her 
© laſt effort, engaged a lady of her ac- 
« quaintance to invite her and her huſ- 
© band to dinner; where, as by acci- 
© dent, they were to meet the gentleman 
© who was the firſt occaſion of their 
© quarrel; who, the moment he ſaw 


Corinna, began to behave to her with 


© all the aſſurance of a man who fan- 
bs 1 4 cies 


— 


1 than ever. 


© Thus, by following the maxim ſhe. 


«. 
-g* 


© is ſo much folly 'as is faid to 


742 
« ries Himſelf che object of admiration, 
© can be inſpired with. But ſhe had 
© now unother ſcheme in viewz and as 
* ſhe had before indulged her own va- 
ny tt the expenee of her huſband's, 
© ſhe thought it neceſſary, in order to 
bring about her preſent deſigne, to 


4 turn the man into ridicule, who, from 


her own ͤ behaviour, had fed himſelf 
© with the hopes of obtaining her fa - 
© your; and while the played him off 
© with all the livelineſs and wit ſhe was 
yo 1 off, d — whole company's 
© plainly perceiving the great preference 
6 Ne wed ber huband, te — by de- 
grees worked into raptures he never 
Felt for her before; ànd when they 
came home, was viſibly more her ſlave 


© had laid down from her youth, of ne- 
© ver ſhewing too much love to'the'man 
© ſhe had a mind to govern, ſhe ſo far 


.© ſucceeded in all her ſchemes, that if 


3 ever any difpute aroſe between them 
© ;fter this ſcene, it was not without 
© the mot ſervile ſubmiſſions on her 
©< huſband's fide, and her exerting all 


tze moſt haughty airs ſhe cod think 


© on, that he could ever obtain 'a re- 
© conciliation with her: nor did the 
© think herſelf at all to blame for ſuch 
© conduct; but often aſſerted, that not- 
« withſtanding all the complaints of 
„women's levity and coquetry, yet, 
© that ſhe thought the man who gives 
© yp all his caſe, and ſacrifices all his 
© time to the ſatisfying a reſtleſs am- 
* bition and the 27 75 of power, 
< wasjult on the ſame footing with the 
© woman who makes it her ſtudy to diſ- 
© lay ind ſet off her charms in 6rder to 


| 2 gain 2 general 'admiration: that the 


. 


« ſame love of power was the motive 


' © of both their actions; and, conſe- 


© quently, that ſhe coutd'not ſee amen 

in the 
© one, how the other could be exempt- 
ed from the ſame imputation. | 
But here I will leave her, and go 
© Back. to Sachariſſa. 'Her taſte was 
© too good, although ſhe had a great 


- 


©\oftneſs in her temper, for her eaſil 

to fix her affections; hut the man of 
© -fenſe, whom I have already mention- 
„fed to you as u lover of Corinna's, 
touched Her heart. She took care to 
© coriceal it, becauſe ſhe Well æne Co- 


« rintia would be unealy l with 
1 


ohe ndairer, although” ke to 
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5 great, ' But wlier 
© Corinna was married, and this gene 
* tleman compared her uſage of all her 
© lovers with Sacharifſa's modeſt aud 
c Gere ea. behaviour, he fixed his 


him was ever ſo 


© love on the woman ho now a 

© fo much the moſt b The 
© court ſhip did not laſt Jong; for as ſhe 
© had made it a rule never to conceal her 
«© affetions from the man the loved 
© longer than ſhe doubted of his, de- 
© cency was the only thing conſidered 
© by her; and they were married about 
rege pee pet in 
wn greater / ineſs in 
C mo life; for their lo! 
© and they highly eſteemed each other.” 
Cynthia had the thanks of the whole 

company for her relation; particular 
Valentine's, who expreſſed the — 
admiration at her manner of telling it. 
They ſpent the reſt of the evening in 
remarks on Cynthia's ſtofy; and Das 
vid faid, he did not think there could 
have been ſuch a character as Corinna's 
in the world; that he began to be in 
anxiety to ſee a woman painted 
in ſuch a light; but Sachariffa's tender 
neſs and good · nature had revived his 


. fpirits, in ſhewing him the bleffing a 


man poſſeſſed, when he could gain the 
affections of a perſon whoſe heart wa 
Faithful, and whoſe mind was replete 
with. goodneſs. In ſaying this, he 
fixed his eyes ſtedfaſtly on Camilla, till 
he ſaw her bluſh and ſeem out of coun· 
tenance, which made him immediately 
turn the diſcourſe: and when they ſes 
parated to go to bed, Valentine follows 
ed his ſiſter into her room, and ſeemed 
almoit: choaked for want of power ta 

utter lis thoughts, | ; 
Camilla was not ignorant what ſub: 
Jett he wanted to talk on, and imme. 
diately began a diſcourſe on Cynthiz, 
At laſt ſhe brought him to ſay, Oh! 
« Camilla, how happy muſt that man 
© be who-can touch the heart of Cyn- 
© thia! There is no hope for your un- 
« fortunate brother; for even if 'ſh& 
© could condeſcend to look on me, my 
© circumſtances are ſuch, I dare not 
« own my love to her. Mr, Simple 
« generotity and goodneſs to us makes 
«© it utterly impoſſible I ſhould ever 
© think of loading him with more bur- 
dens: voz I'muſt for ever 'baniſh 
«from my thoughts the only woman 
ho is capable of raiſing my love and 
« elteem, You may reqernber in our 
| very 


ewas reciprocal, - 


28 4 a 
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< yery youthful days, I wy | 
« ns we I liked her, how. fond i 
« was of being with Cynthia; and not 
« withiltanding our ſeparation, I have 
© never thought of any other woman 
with any affeKion.' He then 
went on with extaſies on Cynthia's wit 
and charms, | 


_ Camilla heard him out, and then 
told him ſhe would do any thing in her 


power to ſerve him; but adviſed him, if 
poſſible, to try to conquer his paſſion. 
At theſe words he turned pale, and 
looked in the utmoſt agonies z which 
his ſiſter perceiving, ſhe told him, if his 
love was id fixed that he could not en- 
joy himfelf without Cynthia, ſhe hoped, 
and did not at all doubt, but he might 
in her affections; for that, be- 
ore ſhe went abroad, ſhe had obſerved 
much more than a, common complai- 
ſance in her behaviour towards him, 
which the found was rather increaſed 
than abated ſince this laſt meeting and 
he muſt wait with patience till time, 


perhaps, might put it in his power to be 


as happy as he could wiſh, 

- Valentine was vaſtly comforted in the 
thoughts of Cynthia's approving his 
love, and for that moment quite forgot 
all the confehuences that might attend 
indulging his paſſion. He begged his 
ſiſter to obſerve all Cynthia's words and 
actions, and then retired to reſt, Poor 
Camilla could have ſighed as well as her 
brother; but I don't know how. it was, 
ſhe could not ſo eaſily unfold griefs of 
that kind to Valentine as -he-could to 


9 


IN WHICH OUR HERO BEGAN AGAIN 
TO'DESPATIR OF, BYER 'MEETING 
WITH ANY THING BUT DESAP- 
POINTMENTS. 


JIOOR David had no perſon to tell 
A . his'griefs to; he loved Camilla fo 
ſincerely, that | whatkver reſolutions he 
made to declare it to her; the great awe 
with which he was ſeiaed whenever he 
upproached her, took from him the 

of ſpeaking. And he was afraid 
io mention it to her brother firſt, leſt ue 
ſhould be offended, and think he was 


mean enough to enpect a compliance 


from them both on necount of the 
obligations de od him. 1 
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e his imagination would in- 
ge him with the thoughts of the b 
ineſt he ſhauld enjoy, if he could 


beloved by and lead his life with Ca- 
milla. He was ſure ſhe had every 
quality human nature is capable uf poſ- 
fefling. He ran over every virtue in his 
own mind, and gave her them al}, 
without any exception. Then he rer 
flected on every vice, and exulted in 
the thought that ſhe was quite free from 
them. Sometimes he was in deſpair of 
ever engaging her to return. his love, 
and then m a moment ſucceeded hopes 
and raptures; and all this without any 
intervening action of hers to give him 
the leaſt reaſon to believe either one way 
or the other. 1 N 
In ſhort, both David and Valentine 
were afraid of explaining themſelves tga 
far, leſt they ſhould difpblige Camilla 
and Cynthia; and they, -on-the other 
hand, had no fear but that their lovers 
meant no more than they exprelled. 


Miſs Johnſon's behaviour, in ſpite of 


himſelf, would often force itſelf on Da- 
vid's memory; for that is one ef the 


_ Curſes which attend the having ever 


been dilappointed in our opinion of 2 
perſon we have eſtee med : it is an alloy 
to all our future pleaſuresz we cannot 


help remembering, While we are in- 


dulging ourſelves in any new engage- 
ment, that once we thought as well of 
another who with the ſame ſeeming in- 
difference deceived us, and we dread the 
ſame thing may happen over 4gai 

But theſe thoughts only took place in 
e . _— ie yo majed ſhe ap- 
peared, all diſagreeable ideas vaniſhed, 
and the moſt pleaſing ones imaginable 
ſucceeded. 5 

Valentine and Camilla often | fighed 
at the remembrance of their father's 
uſage ; but they cautiouſly hid from 
their generous benefactor that any un- 
ealy thoughts ever intruded on their 
minds i he fancied them entirely happy, 
and that their happineſs was owing to 
him. None but minds like David's can 
imagine the pleaſure this conſideration 
gave him. Cynthia ſaw through Valen- 
-tine's behaviour; and yet ſometimes ſhe 
could not help fearing chat this thought 
fulneſs might ariſe from ſome other euuſe 
than what ſhe would have it and her 


t anxiety concerning it naturally 
DL 
As this little company were ſitting 
and comparing their preſent ftuation 


with 
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Wich what they had formerly been in, 


heard fo violent a rap at the next 
door, they could not help having eurio- 
fty enough to run to the window; and 
ſaw it was occaſioned by the arrival of 
a gilt chariot, in which was a perſon in 
whoſe looks was plainly to be perceived 
that he was perfectly ſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, and conſcious that he made a good 
Ggure; that is, he was very well dreſſed, 
and his equipage ſuch as no nobleman 
would have had any reaſon to have been 
aſhamed of. While the door was open- 
Ing, he happened to caſt his eyes on 


Camilla; and fixed them with ſuch at- 


tention, that-as he was entering the 


douſe his foot flipped, and he fell down. 
David, who was always ready to give. 


uſſiſtance where it was wanted, ran down 
Rairs; to ſee if he could be of any ſervice 
to him. The gentleman had ſtruck bis 
face againſt an iron at the fide of the 
door, and felt a deal of pain; but 
the moment he ſaw David, he begged 
he would be ſo good as to carry him 
into the houſe where he had ſeen him 


at a window with a young lady whom 


he was very deſirous of ſpeaking to, be- 
cauſe he had ſomething to tell her which 


| He believed would prove to her advan- 


tage. That conſideration was enough 
for David; and, without any farther he- 
fitation, he introduced him into the room 
to Camilla. The moment ſhe ſaw him, 
it was viſible by her countenance he 
Wat not a pe ſtranger to her; for 
the alternately bluſheq, turned pale, and 
ſeemed to be in the greateſt agitation of 
The gentleman 

the liberty of being one half 
hour alone with her, as what he had to 


" communicate concerned only her, and 


was of ſuch a nature that it required the 


utmoſt n f 5 
Camilla, who did indeed know him 


to be my Lord, an intimate ac- 


quaintance of her father's, fancied he 
had ſomething to ſay to her from him; 


and that thought made her ſo ſolicitous . 
to know what it was, that, without 


thinking of any farther. conſequence, 
ſhe begged the reſt of the company to 


retire a little, while ſhe heard what my 


lord had to ſayz which, as they none 
of them ever refuſed her any thin 
ſhe deſired, was immediately compli 


x with. 5 | 


Valentine was a ſtranger to this noble 
lord, as he was gone abroad before he 
came from his ſtudies to live with his 


father j however, he thought the alters- 
tion of Camilla's' countenante, at the 
fight of him, was owing to the ſhame of 
ſeeing a perſon ſhe knew whilſt ſhe lived 
in reputation with her father, now that 
ſhe was certain he muſt have heard an 
infamous ſtory of her, But David 
could not help fearing ſhe felt ſome- 
thing more at the fight of him than 
merely ſhame. Miſs Johnſon forced 
herſelf again on his memory; and when 
he conſidered the fine equipage and the 
title of a lord, he was in the utmoſt eon · 
ſternation what would be the event of 
this affair. 
This lord was one of thoſe men who 
a Bo down as a maxim, that a woman 
who has loſt her virtue from fondneſs 
to one man, is ever afterwards to be 
purchaſed by the beſt bidder, He had 
always liked Camillaz but as ſhe lived 
in a ſtation that he could not think of 
her on any other terms than marria 
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and he knew her father could not give 


her as much fortune as was neceſfy 

to pay off a mortgage which was on 
his eſtate, he had never ſaid any thing 
to her farther than common gallan- 
try; but when he heard that ſhe was 
run away in ſuch an infamous manner 
with her brother, he concluded money 
would be ſo acceptable to her, that he 
could not fail obtaining her by that 
means, He had often enquired pri- 
vately after her, but always in vain, 
= he accidentally ſaw her at that win» 
ow. * 

The moment they were alone, Ca- 
milla enquired with great eagerneſs if 
he had any thing to ſay to her from her 
father, or could tell her any news of 
him. On which he replied, that all he 
knew of her father was, that he and his 
wife lived on in the ſame houſe in which 
ſhe had left them; but his buſineſs was 
of another kind, in which he himſelf 
was only concerned, Then, with a 
heap. of thoſe fulſome compliments 
which only prove the ſtrongeſt contempt 
for the perſon they are made to, he 


modeſtly propoſed her living with him 


as @ miſtreſs; ſaid, ſhe ſhould com- 
mand his fortune; that he would get 
her brother a commiſſion in the army 
to go abroad, and her father ſhould 
never know by whoſe intereſt he had 
obtained it. 1 
Camilla, whoſe virtue was not of 
that outrageous kind which breaks out 
in a noiſe like thunder on ſuch occaſions, 
; | | very 
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« My lord, notwithſtanding what you 
© have heard of me, I am as innocent 
now as when you firſt knew mez and 
though malice has contrived to make 
me infamous, it never ſhall make me 


© © guiltyz nor is it in the power of all 


your fortune to bribe me to do a cri- 
© minal or mean action: and if your 
© lordſhip has no other buſineſs with 

© me, I muſt beg leave to deſire m 
© brother, and the man on earth I m 
« efteem, to walk in again.“ He had 
too much confidence in his own charms 
to take an immediate denial ; and as to 
her talking of the man ſhe eſteemed, he 
fancied ſhe was grown weary of her 
brother, and had acquired a new gallant, 
which he thought looked well on his 
ſide, He uſed the moſt preſſing argu- 
ments he could think on to make 
comply, but all in vain: he imagined 
her not calling to her brother was an 
encouragement to him to proceed z but 
ſhe was really afraid to let him know any 
thing of the matter, bly wht ar might 
de the conſequence. At laſt, when my 
lord found all his promiſes and fine 
ſpeeches made no impreſſion on her, he 
took his leave. 

The moment he was 
Valentine, and Cynthia, flew into the 
room, and found Camilla in the utmoſt 
confuſion i ſhe knew not which way to 
act; had not an inſtant to conſider; and 
could not reſolve whether it was beſt for 
her to inform them of what had paſſed 
or uo, Valentine haſtily enquired if 
ſhe had heard any thing from their fa- 
therz for he ſaid he ſuppoſed ſhe muſt 
know that lord while ſhe lived at home. 
She replied, No, ſhe had heard nothing, 
'but that he lived in the ſame place 
where they left him. She ſtammered, 
and ſeemed to wiſh they would aſk no 
more queſtions; but this put David on 
the rack, and he could not forbear be- 
ing ſo inquiſitive; that at laſt ſhe was 
forced to tell them the whole truth, 
wa the reſerve only of the lord's 
title, | 


Valentine flew into a violent eee, | 
vowed he would find out who 
and let him know' no ſtation ſhould 


e was, 


ſcreen a man from his reſentment who 
durſt affront his ſiſter. Poor Cynthia 
was quite frighted, and urged all the 
reaſons ſhe could think on.to make him 
change his purpoſe; and Camilla told 
him he ſhould conſider that her unhappy 


ne, David, 
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very calmly anſwered him as follows eireumſtanees, and her being infamous, 


had thrown her ſo low, that a man 
might be more excuſable for talking 
to her in that ſtrain than to any other 
woman. What ſhe (aid to . Va- 
lentine made David almoſt mad, and 
threw him ſo off his guard, he could 
not help laying, he thought the pleaded 
very well. in the defence of her lover. 


On which he left the room, and retired - 
to his own chamber. When he was: 


gone, Cynthia employed all her thoughts 
in endeavouring to calm Valentine, 
Poor Camilla knew not which way 
to act: ſhe ſaw David's unealineſs; it 
was not her pride which prevented her 
following him, and endeavouring to 
make him eaſy, But as he had never 
ſeriouſly declared more than a great 
friendſhip for her, ſhe knew not which 
way to treat ſo delicate a paſſion. as jea · 
louſy, whilſt ſhe muſt not own ſhe ſawit. 


She ſat ſome time filent; but at lat 


found the agitation of her mind was fo 
great, it would belimpoſſible for her to 
conceal her thoughts z and therefore, on 
the pretence of Indiſpoſition, retired to 
her own chamber, where ſhe ſpent the 
whole night in greater anxiety than L 
can expreſs. She did not feel one pleaſ- 
ing ſenſation from the idea that the 
man who loved her was in tormenton 


her account; but, on the contrary, 


was melted into tenderneſs and grief at 
the thoughts of every pang he felt; and 
nothing but the moſt invincible regard 
to decency could have prevented her 
flying to him, and telling him the whole 
truth, in order to eaſe him of his pain. 
As to David, the thoughts. of Ca ; 
milla's having ever liked another quite 
overcame him z he knew not whether 
he was awake, or in a dream, But 
notwithſtanding all the raging paſſions 
which warred in his mind, he could 
not but reflect, that be had nothing to 
accuſe Camilla ofz for that ſhe was 
under no ſort of engagement to him, 
and at full liberty to like whom ſhe 
pleaſed j yet, when he fancied any other 
man was the object of her love, he could 
not 8 ſhe had not half thoſe. 
virtues he before thought her poſſeſſed of. 
For an inſtant, he ſelt a paſſion which 
he had before never conceived for her, 
nor indeed for any other; and which I 
ſhould not ſcruple to call hatred, had.it 
not been one of thoſe abortive thoughts 
which are the firſt (allies of our paſſions, 
and which immediately vaniſh on re- 
85 fle&iogz 
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fieKion ; for as it was impoſſihle ſar 
him ts hate a creature who had never 
injured him, that confideratian àbſo : 
lately removed what ſeemed alone to 
peomiſe him-camfort; and he aw Ca- 


| he had ever beheld her, wath the addi- 
tion only of a defpair, which at once 
heightened all ber beauties, and made 
them fatal to his repoſe. ESSE 

Valentine and Cynthia, from ſeeing 


their diſtreſs, had both endeavoured to 


bring them together in the evening z. but 
they pleaded ill health, and begyed to 
tay in cheir ſeparate apartments. The 
next morning they found ſuch mid 
in not ſeeing each other, that they bocl 
came to breaſtfaſt with their © 
nions: they entered the zoom at di 

ent doors at the fame inſtant; the wan- 
. neſs of their looks, (for it is incredible 
how much one night's perturbation of 
mind will alter people who have & 


ing of their voices, more ſtrongly point- 
eee thoughts y bly þ la- 
| eloquence cou ave 
done. Neither of them ks brin 
themſelves to ſpeak firſt; for as David 
| had never made any actual · addreſſes to 
Camilla, it was impoſſible for him to 
charge her with any crime, or even to 
mention the affair to her which gave 
him ſo much uneaſineſs. She, on the 
ether hand, (though her mind had been 
totally void of pride, .of which ſhe had 
__ veryilinie1 or of modeſty, of which ſhe 
was the moſt exact pattern) could not 
dave began to excuſe a crime of which 
ſhe was entirely innocent to a man who 
neither did nor had any right to cenſure 
_ Av eee — — g 
ilemma no le plexing ; for 
he was ſenfible of David's jealouſy, and 


no means -perſuade himſelf to ſay 
any thing which might have been con» 
ſtrued as a direct offer to his fiſter to a 
man to whom hey both were ſo greatly 
obliged 3 and who at that time a 

in the ſight of fortune (the only light 


of the world, and 'was too well bred, 
to intermeddle officiouſly in ſo delicate 
an affair. | 
Vader 


\ p * 
. 


milla in the fame amiabl2 light in which 


and delicate ſenſations) and the faulter- 


confident of his Camilla's innocence, 


| dy which ſome people's eyes can (ee) ſo 
ghly their ſi Nor. 
As for © „ ſhe knew to much 
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of all this miſchief unmrel the per- 


plexzty he had occaangd, by means of 
A letter which. a ſervant now delivered 
ts Camilla. She apened it haſtily, 
wondering what corner af the earth 


could produce a correſpondent for her 


at this time, David watched ber looks; 
and obſerving ſhe bluſhed and changed 
colour, was in he utmaſt anxiety, in 
which ſhe left him vo logger than while 


| the read the letter; when (he ſent the 


ſervant out of the room, and gave it 
into 3 laying, 9 
ry one in that company had a right to 
know all that concerned her, 2s the was 
convinced they were her ſincere friends. 
David read it alopd to Valentine and 
Cynthia ; hut how much were they ſpr- 
prized, when they found the contents 
were as follows | | 


"7 MADAM, ? 
c Jan really aſhamed of my condut 
* © towards you yeſterday ; my in- 
© clipation for you makes it an eaſy 
© matter for me to be convinced of your 
© innocence, but I'would have you alſo 
c clear in the eyes of the wo 1 and 


* if you will come home again to yo 
C father's, will ad © im e 


. © ſtudy to juſtify you, and fin out the 


* author of this vile report. As foon 
© az'that can be done, if you will con- 
1 ſent to jt, I will receive you of your 
father as my wife: 1 am, Madam, 
© your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
© "I N 
They all fat for a moment ſtaring at 
each other, a8 in amazement. Camilla 
Grlt broke filencey and looking at David, 
mid, if wat 1 either Valentine 
of he mould diQtate an answer to this 
letter. David, inſtead of being p! 
at this, turned pale: he re To 
he had overheard Miſe Johnſon ſay, 
was in hopes he would be too; mu 
afraid of making her unhappys to prela 


ſame way of thinking and only ſu 
this .to Ace x rpſhty, to defire 
her to accept of math : he there- 
fore told her, be thought ſhe was the 
beſt judge what to anſwer,z for 38 the 
happinels of a reaſonable creature d 
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he did not think himſelf obliged to 
perſuade her to conſent to my Lord 
2: propoſal. When Camilla found 
which way he took what ſhe had ſaid, 
mne pitied him, becauſe ſhe ſaw he was 
uneaſy; imputed it to the delicacy of 
his love for her; and afted quite con- 
trary to what ſome good-natured wo- 


men do, who, when they ſee a man 


vexed on their account, take that'oppor- 
tunity of teazing him. She told him, 
he had perfectly miſtaken her meaning, 
us ſhe would immediately convince him; 
on which the called for pen and ink, 
and wrote the following letter, 


© MY LORD, A ay 

0 1 Now think myſelf as much obliged 
to you, as I thought the contrary 

« yeſterday: I have ſome very ſtrong 
© reaſons, which make it impoſſible for 


© me to accept the honour you intend | 


© me; and as to my returning to m 

«* father's houſe, the uſage I have al- 
© ready met with there has determined 
© me never to ſubje& myſelf to the like 
© againz which I am certain muſt al- 
© ways be the caſe whilſt Livia is miſ- 
©* trels of it. I am, my lord, with the 
© moſt grateful ſenſe of the favour yo 

© defigned me, your  lordſhip's 8 
© obliged, obedient humble ſervant, 


c CAMILLA, 


Tt is utterly impoſſible to deſcribe the 
agitations of David's mind while ſhe 
was writing, or his raptures when he 
heard what ſhe had written. Valentine 
highly approved of her proceedings; for 
as ſhe had kept her word in informing 
him of every thing that paſſed between 
her and David, he was not ignorant 
how much he would have ſuffered had 
ſhe accepted of my lord. And Cynthia 
admired her reſolution and greatneſs of 
mind to ſuch a degree, that ſhe could 
not forbear expreſſing to her friend, 


- With what an additional eſteem that one 


action had inſpired her. 

They were all ſurprized what could 
have altered my Lord ſo much in 
one day but his lordſhip, when he left 
Camilla, could not believe he was 
awake ; ſo impoſſible it appeared to him 
that any woman could reſiſt both his 
perſon and fortune; his pride was 
piqued at it; and, beſides, bis inelina - 
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tion was heightened by the difficulty he 
found in the gratifying it. 

He now began to believe all the ſto- 
ries he had heard of Camilla were falſe, 
for he was very certain the woman who 
could withſtand him muſt be virtuous, 


In ſhort, he found himſelf ſo uneaſy 


without her, that he thought, if there 
could be any method found of regain- 
Ing her reputation, he could be con- 
tented to marry her; a ſtrong proof 
of the ſtrange inconſiſtency of the hu- 
man mind ! For whilſt there was np 
other objection but her want of fortun 
and he might have received her Sb 
honour at her father's hands, he could 
command his paſſion; but when there 
was the addition of many other ob- 
jections to prevent his indu'ging it, Le 
was willing'to overcome them all. 'The 
truth was, while ſhe lived with her fa- 
ther, he had never given himſelf leave 
to have the ſmalleſt hopes of her in one 
way; and as he thought it imprudent to 
think on her in the other, his defires 
were curbed by the apparent impoſſibi- 
lity of gratiſying them. But when he 
thought her both infamous and poor 
he had made himſelf ſo certain of ob- 
taining her, he could not bear the diſ- 
appointment of being refuſed ; and per- 
P exed himlelf ſo long about it, that at 
laſt, like Hearifree in the play of the 
Old Batchelor, * He ran into the dan- 
« ger, to avoid the apprehenſion 3. and 
wrote the foregoing letter. Ps 

David now was perfectly eaſy, and 
there was a generakchearfulneſs through- 
out the whole company for the evening: 
and when they retired to reſt, it was 
with that calmneſs which is always the 
companion of innocence and health. 
The adventures of the next day ſhall 
be reſerved for another chapter, 


CHAP, VII. 


IN WHICH 18 RELATED THE LIFE OP 


AN ATHEIST, 


N the morning they all met with 

the utmolt good · humour and it be- 

ing Sunday, David propoſed the going 

to church yz tor he ſaid he had great rea- 
ſon to thank his Creator for givin 
him ſo much happineſe as he had foug 

in that company. The other three hear - 

tily conſented to 1 and ſaid, they 7 
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fure the meeting with him, and the be- 
ing delivered from their afflitions and 
A was ſo ſignal a mark of Divine 
Providence, that they could never be 
thankful enough for it, This natural» 
ly led Cynthia to give ſome account of 
the converſation ſhe met with in her 

ourney to town, She had mentioned 
tfli hily before, but now ſhe told them 
all the ridiculous arguments the atheiſt 
ſe of to prove there was no 


David could not forbear crying out, 
© Good God! is it poſſible there can 
© be acreature in the world ſo much an 
« enemy to himſelf and to all mankind, 
© az to endeavour to take from men's 
minds the greateſt comfort they can 
« poſſibly enjoy!' They all admired 
the clergyman's behaviourz and David 
ſaid, he heartily wiſhed he was ac- 
quainted with him, Now it happened 
by great accident, that this very cler- 
gyman preached at the church they went 
to; and as ſoon as Cynthia ſaw him, 
the informed her company who he was, 
They were all rejoiced at it; and David 
was charmed with his diſcourſe, and 
meditated ſome method, by Cynthia's 
means, of introducing - himſelf to 
him. When church was done, it 
rained fo violently, that no coach being 
to be had, they were forced to ſtay; 
and in the mean time the clergyman 
brought about David's wiſh, without 
any trouble of his, for he preſently 
came and ſpoke to Cynthia; ſhe. told 
© him that gentleman longed for his ac- 
quaintance. David begged the favour 
of him to dine with them; he civilly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and they all went 
home together. 


Cynthia, as ſoon as ſhe had an op- 


portunity, aſked him if he had ever 
e any thing of the atheiſt; to 


which the clergyman replied, that hav- 
ing ſome buſineſs that way, he called 
at the apothecary's to enquire what was 
become of him, and heard he was dead; 
for he would drink hard in ſpite of an 
perſuaſions to the contrary; which, wit 
the pain, threw him into a fever that 
killed him. But,' continued this good 
man, © I was moved with compatlion 
(though not with a mixture of plea- 
© ſure) when I heard, that as ſoon as 
« he found he muſt die, all his fancied 
© infidelity vaniſhed into nothing, and 
© in it's room ſucceeded horrors impoſ- 


* ſible to be deſcribed, He begged the 
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© apothecary to ſend to a neighbouring 


© clergyman, and before them both die- 
c wg the enſuing account of the life he 
© had led, which they writ down, and, 


nt m uelt, gave me a copy of it.“ 
requeſt, ga If 


% When I was a young fellow, I 
« took adelight in reading all thoſe fort 
« of books which beſt ſuited my on 
4% inclinations, by endeavouring to 
4% prove that all oats lay in vice 
« and that the wiſeſt thing a'man could 
4% do, was to give a looſe to all his paſ- 
de fiong, and take hold of the preſent 
% moment for pleaſure, without de- 
90 pR_ on uncertain futurity, As 

had but little money, I got in with 
4% a ſet of ſharpers; and, by conſenting 
4% to play all the game with them, was 
« admitted to ſhare ſome part of the 


« booty, Whenever I had any ſuccels - 


4% that way, I immediately ſpent it on 
« wine and women, As to the latter, 
% I had never any ſort of affection 
« for them, farther than for their per- 
« ſons, and conſequently was never 
% much diſappointed by any refuſal 
« from them, for I went from one to 
« another; and as I was always cer- 
« tain of ſucceeding with ſome of them, 
« I was very well ſatisfied. Promiſes 


« coſt me nothing; for I was full as 
.c 


liberal of them as I was ſparing iu 
« the performance; and whenever I 
% had by any means gained a wo- 
« man, as ſoon as I grew tired of her, 
« I madeno manner of ſcruple of leav- 
« ing her to infamy and poverty, with- 
« out any conſideration what became 
« of her. | . 

« As ſoon as I had ſpent all my mo- 
« ney, I generally returned to the gam- 
« ing-table. But at laſt my compa- 
« nions, whom I only truſted becauſe I 
© could not avoid it, on finding out one 
« evening that I had defrauded them of 
5 their ſhare, all combined to diſgrace 
«© me; and the next time I came, 
te watched narrowly till they ſaw me 
te flip ſome falſe dice out of my pocket, 


„and diſcovered me to the whole table. 


« It was in vain for me to proteſt my 
© innocence, and complain of the others, 
« for I could not be heard; and the 
« gentleman whom I had endeavoured 
4% to cheat held me till I was ftript of 
« all I had about me, which I had 
« won that night, and then kicked me 
« out of the room. Beſides the loſs, I 


© had pride enough to be hurt to the 
« quick by ſuch uſage, and yet Trhed 
; . uot 
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de not ecurage enough to reſent it 
« Thus this ſcheme p : 


ved abortive, 
« and I was obliged to have done 
« with it. 


4% J had an acquaintance who, when 
% J way in the utmoſt diſtreſs, uſed to 
« relieve mez but then that was only 
« enough perhaps to pay ſome debt, 
« juſt to keep me from gaolz but was 
« nothing to what I wanted to ſquan · 


e der in extravagance. 


« The next ſcheme I took into my 


ee head was to follow women for their 
4 


© money inſtead of their perſons: and 
« jt was a rule with me, generally to 
« go among thoſe who had but ſmall 

— for as to thoſe who had 
« great ones, I thought I ſhould have 
« my mercenary deſigns found out if I 
« purſued them. But, by following 
« ſuch as had but a ſmall matter, they 
« eafily concluded I could have no 
« views upon their money, and that 
«4 therefore my profeſſions mult be ſin 
« cere; by which means I got away 
« every farthing they were worth, and 
e« then left them to bemoan their folly, 
« hugging myſelf in my own ingenuity. 
4% My method was, when firſt I got ac- 


% quainted with any one, to pretend 


«« that all fortune was equal between 
« us; and if ever they wanted money, 
« I lent it them; (that is, when I had 
« it.) Thus I paſſed upon them for 
« the moſt generous creature in the 
« world, till I had got from them what 
« I wanted. But at laſt I was catched 
« in my own ſnare; for I met with a 
% woman who was cunning enough to 


_ & penetrate my ſcheme; and when ſhe 


« had got from me all the money I had, 


1 ſhe would never ſee me more. Ano- 
« ther woman, from whom I had got 


4% Fo l. in this treacherous manner, 
4 happened to have a brother, who 
6 loved her ſo ſincerely, that ſhe was 
« never afraid to let him know even her 
«« own indiſeretions. He pulled me by 
« the noſe in a publick coffee · houſe; 
c and ſwore, till [ had returned his ſiſ- 
« ter every farthing I owed her, he 
« would ule me in that manner where - 


, ever he met with me. As it was im- 


« poſſible for me to raiſe the money, I 
« was forced to lurk about in corners, 
ce that I might avoid him. Theſe two 
« diſappointmenu made me weary of 
« this project. 

© The next ſcheme I formed was to 


go canting among the men of the 


4% yalue of real friendſhip, to try if by 
« that means I could draw any perſon 
« into my net, in order to make a prey 
« of them. Here, too, I followed m 
« old maxim, of frequenting th 


4% companies where fortune had not 


« been laviſh of her favours; forTI al. 
« ways found that thoſe people wha 
« had but little were moſt ready to 
10 —— with their money. Here I 
« flouriſhed for a ſmall time; but as I 
4e took care always to leave the perſons 
« I had fleeced, and converſe no longer 
« with them than I could gain by them 
« I ſoon became very ſcandalous; an 
« as I happened to meet with ſome 
00 ee who did not at all reliſh 
« ſuch treatment, I got two or three 
a pood beatings, and could ſhew my 
« head no longer in that neighbour- 
« hood, 

% Thus was I both poor and infa- 
« mous; and yet I was ſo bewitched 
« with the fancy of my own wiſdom, 
4% that even theſe miſeries did not open 
« my eyes enough to make me engage 
« in an honeſter way of life. | 

(© I took another lodging, with a de- 
« ſign of laying ſome new plot to get 


% money by; and the next ſcheme I 1 


« purſued was to talk very religiouſly, 
« and try what that ſort of hypocriſy 


« would do. New chiefly frequented - 
« old women, as I thought keeping com- 


4% pany with the young ones would be 
« an injury to the character I then af- 
« fected. I got ſome ſmall matter, 
« which was given me by people who 
« were really charitable, to diſpoſe of 
6% to poor families which I made n, 


_ « diſmal ſtories of, and this mone 


« put in my own pocket. But this 


« did not laſt long; for my propenſity * 


« to all manner of vice was ſo ſtrong, 
« jt broke out on all occaſions; and as 


„I could not forbear my bottle, which 


0 ſometimes brought out truth in ſpite 
« of me, I was ſoon found out; and 
de then there was ſo general an outcry 
« ſet up againſt me, | was obliged to 
« fly from the clamour. 

% The next character I appeared in, 
« was that of a moraliſt; that is, I 
« cried down all religion, calling it ſu- 
hy gry now in order to ſet up morality. 
1% By this means I impoſed on ſeveral 
« ignorant people, who were fo glad to 
« catch hold on any thing that they 
« thought could give them any reputa- 


« tion-of that they were quite 
2 


« happy 


| 
| 
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<« happy in this diſtinction. There was 


« ſet of us uſed to meet every night 


© at a-tavern, where, when we were 
8e half-drunk, we all diſplayed our parts 


« on the great beauties of morality, and 


« in contempt of the clergy; for we 
6 were ſure we could be very good with - 
« out any of their teaching. And then 
« we raked together all the ſtories which 
« reflected ſcandal on their order. My 
© converſation turned chiefly on the 
tc great meanneſs of treacheryz and 
te that all men ſhould have that honour 
4c in their dealings towards each other, 
se that their words ſhould be as good as 
ce their bonds. By this means there 
© was not one of the company whoſe 
ce purſe was not entirely at my com- 
& mand; and, had their money laſted, 
4 J. ſhould not have been found out a 
tc great while; but when I had drained 
«« them all as much as I could, their 
« ſeeing me ſpend what I had got 
« from them in my own extravagance, 
© whiltt 1 would not return them one 
6 farthing, even though: they really 
& wanted it, opened their eyes, and they 
e diſcovered whence aroſe all my boaſt- 
» © ed morality. They had taken no ſe- 
& curity of me, and had no way to re- 
ac dreſs themſelves; but one of them hap- 
«© pened accidentally to be acquainted 
% with a tradeſman, (in whole debt I 
© was to the value of 50 l.) to whom 


4 had tricked the others of was ſpent, 
« he arreſted me. 

% Now I knew not what to do. I 
© thought the perſon I mentioned to 
« you, who uſed ſometimes to ſupply 
& me with money in my laſt neceſſities, 
« would grow weary of doing it; and 


4 yet I had no other refuge but to ſend 


& to him. He ſaid, he would pay the 
% money if I would promiſe to go into 
« the countty, and live upon a ſmall 
6 income he paid me quarterly; other- 
« wiſe he would let me go to gaol, and 
« never take any farther notice of me. 
« Hard as theſe terms appeared, I was 
« obliged to conſent to themz on which 
« the gentleman freed me. from m 
« confinement, gave me money enoug 
« to go into the country, and paid me 
« as uſual to maintain me there. 

«© Now, again, if I had not been ut- 
« terly abandoned to all the ſentiments 
« of humanity, or the true knowledge 


of my own intereſt, I had an oppor» 


« tynity of recovering my loſt conſtitu« 
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{© tion, which Þ had racked out in fuck - 
% manner, that though in reality I 
« was but a young man, I had all the 
© infirmities and diſeaſes incident to old 
«© age. But inſtead of refleQting how 
« much I had all my life-time been 3 
« dupe to my own miſtaken maxims, 
« and deceived myſelf whilſt I fancied 
% I was cheating others; I grew deſpe- 
« rate at being obliged to retire into the 
% country, lett off all my ſchemes, and 
« gave myſelf up ſo intirely to the bot. 
© tle, that 1 was ſeldom maſter of even 
* that ſmall ſhare of underſtanding m 
% worn-out health and ſtrength had le 
me, and began to curſe the Author of 
« my being for all thoſe misfortunes I 
e had brought upon myſelf; till at laſt 
« ill-humour, and the fear of believing 
„ there was a Deity, made me turn 
« atheiſt; or at leaſt my own defire of 
« being ſo flattered me into a fixed opĩ- 
% nion that I was one. In drink and 
« debauchery I ſpent my quarter's in- 
% come in a month, with only a reſerve 
« of enough to bring me to town; whi- 
© ther I was returning with a reſolution 
« of doing any thing ever ſo deſperate, 
* even robbing on the highway, rather 
de than deny myſelf the indulgence of 
4% any vicious paſſion that was upper 
« moſt, I was travelling to London 
«© when the misfortune happened to me 


„% which I believe will bring me to my 
6 he told the ſtory ; and, juſt as all I 


© end. I cannot ſay I ever enjoyed any 
4% real happineſs in my life; for the 
« anxiety about the ſucceſs of my 
tec ſchemes, the fear of being found out, 
« and the diſappointment which alwa 
tc attended me in the end, joined to t 
« envy which continually preyed on my 
© heart at the good fortune of others, 
«© hay made me, ever fince I came into 
e the world, the moſt wretched of all 
« mortals, To this conduct I owe m 
„% ruin.“ Here he 1 and was ſo 
£ tired with having talked ſo long, that 
© he inſenſibly fell into a ſound ſleep.” 
The dinner coming then upon the 
table, the clergyman deferred the re- 
mainder of what he had to tell them till 
the afternoon, And here I think it 
right to give them time to refreſh theme 
ſelves, and conclude this chapter. 
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{ (ions WHICH ARISE FROM vio- 
LENT PASSIONS, AND THOSE 
WHICH HAVE THEIR SOURCE IN 
THE MALIGNITY OV A RANCOR» 

| OUS HEART. 


HE dinner paſſed in obſervations 

on the atheilt's ſtory j but as ſoon 

as the company thought the clergyman 
had recruited his ſpirits enough to make 
it agreeable to him to relate what re- 
mained, they deſired him to * e 
which he immediately complied with. 
© The atheiſt waked very light-head- 

© ed, and raved on nothing but his bro» 
© ther talked of his having concealed 


from them the main part of his ſtory, | 


g ly: from ſhame. But the eres 
ry, by applying proper remedies, at 
4 latt drome him. 16 bis ſenſes; and 
then begged 
* thing lay on his conſcience which he 
had not yet diſcloſed, he would do it. 
* On which he deſired him to ſend for 
© the clergyman again: and as ſoon as 
4 he came, he told him, he could not be 
© eaſy in hie mind till he had diſcovered 
© to them the moſt wicked part of his 
* life, which, from ſome ſmall hopes of 
| ©. recovering, he had not yet diſclaſed, 
„ But,“ continued he, ** ſince I find it 
ee is impoſſible for me to live, I will no 
« longer conceal it from you. 
« To then, although I was never 
„ told it, I am ſenſible the relief I told 
% you I often received in my 1 
« diſtreſſes was owing to the beſt of 
% brothers; but I, inſtead of having 
% my mind overflowing with gratitude 
« for his es in my own thoughts 
4 only deſpiſed his folly j for when we 
% were young, from a delire of en- 
# groſſing to myſelf all my father was 
e worth, I contrived, while he lay on 
6 his death- bed, to burn his real will, 
% and forge a new one in own fa- 
0 your, in order to cheat my fond good 
4% brother of his ſhare of his father's 
00 imony.“ 
hilſt e e was repeating 
-this laſt incident, David, by degrees, was 
worked up into ſo great an agony, and 
fo often changed colour, that the whole 
.company fixed their eyes on him; and 
Valentine begged to know what it was 
gould have cauſed fo ſudden an altera- 
tion in him. Alas, Sir l' replied David, 
with a faultering voice, and trembling 
all over, * the poor wretch, whoſe ſtory 
4 I have juſt heard, I know, by ſome 
8 


him, if there was any- 


* circumſtances, was my own brother, 
© I once fondly loved him; and, not- 
„ withſtanding his behaviour, cannot 
#5 hear of his miſery without the greateſt 
© affiition. I did, indeed, ſupport 
© him underhand; and was in hopes to 
© have heard, while he was yet living, 
* that he was brought to à ſenſe of h 
© own miſcondu@; hut had I known, 
© at laſt, that he had repented of his paſt 
© life, I would have flown to have ſeen 
* and forgiven him before he died. I 
4 cannot forbear paying ſome tears to 
4 his memory.“ In Kyin this, he 
clapped his hief before hiv 
eyes. 
a Camilla, who was charmed with Ds. 
vid's goodneſs to ſuch a brother, and 
yet torn to pieces by ſeeing him ſo af- 
eted, had not power to ſpeak; but 
turned fo very pale, that Cynthia de- 
fired Valentine to run for a glaſs of wa- 
ter, for ſhe was afraid his fiſter would 
faint away, Theſe words rouzed Da- 
vid, and heimmediately loſt all thoughts 
but for Camilla, His ſeeming to re« 
cover, and the water he gave her, 
vented her fainting, Cynthia and Va- 
lentine did all they could to comfort 
David ; and the clergyman was very 
much grieved that he b 
been the occaſion of all this confuſion, 
Whiltt, they were in this ſituation, a 


ſervant came up, and told Camilla there 
gentleman below, Who 


was an old 
begged to ſpeak with her. She ran down 
ſtairs with ſuch precipitation as amazed 
them all; but they were much more 
ſurprized when they heard her ſcream 
out, as if ſome terrible accident had 
happened to her. They did not loſe a 
moment before they flew to her relief; 
they met an old gentleman bringing her 
up in his arms, and crying out, Oh! 
give me way! for in finding my 
child, I have for ever loſt her;; but, 
« dead or alive, I will hold her in my 
© arms, and never part with her more.“ 
Cynthia and Valeatine preſently knew 
him to be their fatherz and what he 
ſaid convinced David it could be no 
other. They conducted him into a 
chamber, where he gently laid Camilla 
on the bed. Their preſent thoughts 
were all taken up in bringing her to 
herſelf ; but the moment ſhe opened her 
eyes, ſhe fixed them on her father for 


ſome time, without being able to utter 


her words, At laſt ſhe burſt into a 
flood of tears, which. gave her — 
ä | ief, 


ad accidentally 


* 
— 


„ 
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© could you be ſo „ Sir, to come to gratitude. to David. 


you before! He then flew from him alone. 
to Camilla, and then back to him again, I ſhall not dwell minutely 


by force, got him up from the ground; ther their miſtreſſes like them 


to reftore them to his love, having, of hers was capable of giving 


been miſled by a too violent paſſion 


thia felt all the fenderneſs and pleaſure him happy. 


a promiſe of returning again in a day 


- to tell them all another time. But his -ſhe hears her rival condemn 


more than he could bear, and almoſt 
deprived him of the power of ſpeech. or Squire, &c, &c. for as ſhe is 


he was that night incapable of enquiring bleſſings, which-ever ſht robs 
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* 


lief, and enabled her to ſay, Am I ſubſiſtence from the time he: had Joſt 
then, at laſt, ſo happy, that my father them. But, by the little he could gather, 
4 thinks me worthy his regard! And his heart was inflamed.with the, warmeſt 


© look for me!* Valentine took hold Camilla, ſeeing how much her father 
of the firſt opportunity to throw himſelf was affected, prevailed on him to retire 
at his father's feet, and d he to reſt, David was now reſolved, as 
would condeſcend to look on him. He Camilla had found her only ſurviving 
tenderly: raiſed him; and embracing parent, that very night to obtain her 
him, ſaid, Oh! my ſon! nothing but conſent to his aſking her father's a 

© the condition I ſaw your ſiſter in .probation of his love; and defired the 

© could have prevented my ſpeaking to liberty of entertaining her one hour 


+5 
on this 


which he repeated alternately for the part of my hero's life, as I have too 
ſpace of ſome minutes. - At laſt, in bis much regard for my readers to make 
extaſy, he fell on his knees, and ſaid, them third perſons to lovers; and ſhall 
My deareſt children, if you can for- only inform the curious, that Camilla, 
© vive me, (for guilt has rendered me on the conſideration that The had already 
« unworthy of ſuch a ſonand daughter) received ſuch ſtrong proofs of David's 
every minute of my future life ſhall ſincere affection, thought proper to abate 
© be employed to promote your pleaſure ſomething of the ceremonies preſcribed 
© and happineſs.* They both, almoſt to lovers, before they can find out whe- 


or no; 


and aſſured him, if he would be ſo good and as ſhe was convinced every word 


him ei- 


whole worlds at their command could ther the greateſt pleaſure or the utmoſt 
not afford them half the comfort. In pain, her tenderneſs and ſoftneſs pre- 
. ſhort, to deſcribe this ſcene, and all the vented her making uſe of any of that 
rief which the poor old gentleman coquetry which 1s very prevalent in 
12 had no fault but that of having ſame part of her ſex. She was not 
5 aſhamed to own ſhe loved him; and that, 
and his children felt, requires a Shake- if her father conſented, the greateſt hap- 
ſpeare's pen; therefore I am willing to pineſs ſhe. could propoſe in this world 
cloſe it as ſoon as poſſible, being quite was to employ that life he had ſo ge» 
unequal to the taſk, David and Cyn- nerouſly ſaved in endeavouring to make 


oſ their fliends; and the clergyman re- And now, reader, if you are inclined 
joiced in having found a company where to have an adequate idea of David's 
ſo much goodneſs reigned. He took his raptures on that confeſſion, think what 
leave for the preſent, thinking at this pretty miſs feels when her parents wiſely ' 
juncture he might be troubleſome, with prone her, in their applauſe, to all her 
rothers and ſiſters: obſerve her yet a 
or two to ſee them. little older, when ſhe is pinning on her 
The poor old gentleman was ſo much firſt manieau and petticoat; then follow 
overcome by the violent agitation of his her to the ball, and view her eyes ſparkle, 
ſpirits, that he could hardly bring him- and the convulſive toſſes of her perſon 
elf that evening to ſpeak one coherent on the firſt compliment ſhe receives: 
ſentence. All they could get from him but don't Joſe fight of her till yow-place 
Vas, that Livia was dead, and a promiſe her in a room full of company, where 


for in- 


children's goodneſs, and the joy of ſee- diſcretion, and exults in her loſs of re- 
ing them after ſo long a ſeparation, was eee No matter whether ſhe rivals 
er in my Lord —, or Captain , 


equally 


. To ſay the truth, this good man was ſo deſirous of engroſſing the admiration of - 
_ entirely overcome with extaſy at the all, her enmity is, equal towards the 
». fight and behaviour of his children, that woman who deprives her of ſuch great 


her of. 


what methods they had taken ta procure Imagine the joys of an ambitious oo 
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Vo hav juſt ſupplanted his enemy, and 


is got into his place; imagine what a 
Is the firſt cauſe he 

as gained; or a young officer the firſt 
time he mounts guard. But imagine 
what you will, unleſs you have expe: 


| rienced whit it is to be both a ſincere 
and ſucceſsful lover, you never can 
imagine any thing equal to what David- 


felt to 
The converſation, between him and 
Camilla was of the delicateſt, tendereſt 


kind; and he told her with the greateſt 


joy, that ſhe had delivered him from the 


- utmoſt deſpair of ever meeting with any 


happineſs in this world: for that, when 
he had the fortune to meet with 
her, his condition was ſo unhappy, that 
he began ſeriouſly to think of getting 
into ſome corner of the earth where he 
might never ſee the face of a human 
creature; for to be always in the midſt 
of people, Who, by their behaviour, 
Forced him to deſpiſe them, was to him 
the greateſt of all curſes. To you; 
s therefore, Melam, ſaid he, I owe 
that delicate pleaſure of having my 
© talte approved by my judgment. You 
* know I made an offer to Cynthia 
© for I never deſired to conceal any 
© thing from you I thought, indeed, 
© that in her I had met with what I 
was in ſearch of, a woman I could 
« eſteem. This made me admire her; 
« but you alone truly touched my 
heart. | 4 4 

Camilla exulted as moch in having 

ined ſo generous, ſo good a man as 
Pavia, and had now no farther thoughts 
of his love for Cynthia ; but the men- 
tioning her put her in mind of Valen+ 
tine; and as ſhe was not amongſt that 
number of people who can be very happy 
themſelves, though their friends be at 
the ſame time ever ſo miſerable, ſhe 
could not help ſighing at the reflection 
how difficult it would be ſor Valentine 
to bring about a' marriage with Cyn- 
thia. N 
David immediately gueſſed the cauſe 
of her ſuddenly growing melancholy; 
and told her, he ſhould not deſerve the 
good opinion ſhe had expreſſed of him, 
if he could enjoy any one pleaſure in 
life while her brother was unhappy; 
that the death of- the r creature 


- whoſe ſtory the clergyman had related 


added ſomething to his income, and he 
thought he had enough to make her and 
all her family eaſy in a private-retired 


way of lifez and, as to his part, that 


-< 
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was all he deſired. Camilla was * 


minute more and more charmed wit 


his goodneſs; and as ſhe was certain he N 


delighted in no other expence but aſ- 
fiſting his friends, and that ſhe herſelf 
could be contented in any way of life, 


provided every one ſhe lived with was 


eaſy z ſhe thought it more greatneſs of 
wie to let David fully ſatisfy his dar= 
ling paſſion of doing 


good, and to lire 


lower herſelf in order to ſerve her bro- 
ther, than to refuſe her lover's offer, 


under the pretence of thinking ſhe ought 
not to burden him, only that ſhe might 
have more opportunities of indulging 
herſelff. Send: 

They went together to ſee for Va- 
lentine and Cynthia, and found them 
both fitting in the moſt pen ſive manner, 
as if they were quite uneaſy z and, upon 
enquiry, found that Cynthia had fixed a 
reſolution (on Valentine's ing hee 
leave, now he had found hie father, ta 
aſk his conſent to marry; her) of leav- 
ing them. the next day; for ſhe in ſiſted 
on it, that ſhe would not come into & 
family to be any diſadvantage to it. 
She owned, if ſhe had a fortune, ſhe 
ſhould think herſelf happy in giving it 
to Valentine, for that from her youth he 
was the only man ſhe had ever thoughe 


. 


on; but in her preſent circumſtances ſhe - 


could have no other proſpect but to be 
a burden to him as long as the lived g 


* 


and was reſolved ſhe would ſuffer any 
thing rather than that ſhould' ever be 


caſe. 


* 


Darid begged her to-cobſider, that 


in Valentine's happineſs ſhe would in- 


creaſe, inſtead of diminiſh, that of the 
whole family: in ſhort, they all uſed fo 


many arguments with her, that at laſt - 


the found her reſolution began to ſtag 
ger; and therefore got up, and inſiſted on 


going to bed, ſaying, ſhe would conſider 


farther of it. Valentine could not but 
approve of Cynthia's conduct; and the 
very method ſhe took to prevail on him 


to get the better of his inclination, only 


increafed it ſo much the more. David 
and Camilla fat up with him ſome time, 
for he was ſo uneaſy he could not pre- 


ſently compoſe himſelf to reſt. Hias 


paſſion: for Cynthia had got ſo much 
the better of him, that it was not in his 
power to command it ; and vet he could 


not help condemning the thoughts of 


indulging himſelf at the expence of ſo 


great and good a friend as David. 


The 
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The next motning, ns foon ns Va- 
lentine and Camilla heard their father 
was awake, they went to pay their duty 
to him. Exceſſive was the joy they felt 
at thus having an opportunity of again 
renewing” what had been their great- 
eft pleaſure from their infancy. The 
old gentleman, even the day he 
was married 8 qr nas __ er 
experienced half the raptures t 
of his long loſt children gave him. 
As ſoon wy Feng up, and they had 
all breakfaſted 24 Camilla begg- 
ed her father, if it would not be trou · 


| blefome to him, to relate how Livia 


died, and What had happened fince 
their unfortunate ſeparation; ſayin 


be might ſpenk any thing before all 


that company; for that Cynthia way 
no ſtranger to him, and ſhe was ſure 
the man who by his goodneſs had ſaved 
_ hers and = brother's np Frm 
theix only ſu t, would be a 

ways Lond Nu; eh as- his friend. 
Her father, who was now reſtored again 
to his former ſelf, followed his uſual 
method of not delaying a moment be- 
fore he complied with what ſhe deſired, 
and began 8s follo - l 

© I muſt take ſhame to myſelf, that 
© at my age, and having two ſuch chil- 
© dren to be my comfort, I ſuffered an 
© unreaſonable paſſion to overcome-me 
© to their Yiſadvantage. Which way 
© ſhall I be able to thank the man who 
© has preſerved them to bleſs me again 
e with their ſight? From the time you 
© left me, and I was perſuaded of your 
* infamy, I was every day more and 
© more taken up with my admiration 
© of Livia. She turned and wound me 
© juſt according to her own inclination 
© my thoughts were almoſt all ſwallow- 
s ed up in the contemplation of her 


* charms, and my deſires wholly een; 


© tered in her happineſs; and yet, in 
© ſpiteof all my fondneſs, a ſigh would 
« ſometimes ſteal from my breaſt when 


© the idea of my children forced: itſelf 
© on my fancy. I made no ſeruple of 


« diſcloſing whatever I felt to Livia; 
© but whenever I ſpoke of you, ſhe con- 


* ſtantly grew melancholy, took care to 


drop .exprefſions, (and 1 appeared 
5 to flow from the height of her love) 
as if no behaviour of hers could fix 
my whole affections; but that ſhe 
s found even undutifulneſs to me, and 
s the moſt abandoned actions, could not 


© eraſe from my mind the perſons 1 


* loved ſo much better than ber. I 


* ſhort, it is impoſſible to deferibe half 
the arte ſhe made uſe of, that I might 
© never mention or think of you. Fits, 
tears, and good- humour, were pla ed 
© upon me, each in their turn, tilt T 
« was almoſt out of 'my ſenſes; but if 
© ever her behaviour provoked me to be 
© the leaſt ſuſpicious of her,, the next 
moment her ſmiles threw my ſoul into 
g raptures, and 1 _ 0 t 
gave way to t ight and · joy 
„ n 4 2 | 
© All the money I could get ſhe ſpent 
© in herextravagance; till at laſt I found 
© I could ſupport it nd longer, and was 
* obliged to keep in my own houſe 
* fear of my creditors. I durſt not ſo 
e much as mention for fear of 
© ſhocking Livia; and all this I was 
© blind enough to impute to her great 
© tenderneſs for me. But poverty, the 


© continual fear of ſeeing her miſerable; 
ome- 


© and the horrible thought which ſe 
© times forced itſelf upon me of what 
© could become of children, ha 
© ſuch an effe& on me, that it threw m 
© into violent diſorders, and made me 
Y e unhealthy. I was in the utmoſt 
« deſpair how to ſupport her or myfelf. 
« Whilſt I was in' this unhappy fi- 
© tuation, Livia's brother died; and as 
© he had before loſt his wife and chil- 
* dren, and Livia was his neareſt rela- 
© tion, in conſideration of my kindneſs 
© to her, and knowing her extravagant 


© temper, he left me in full poſſeſſion 


* of all his fortune, which amounted to 
twenty thouſand pounds. This was 
* a very ſeaſonable relief to me; hut 
yet it was ſome time before I could 
© in the leaſt recover my conſtitution 
during which time ſhe nurſed me with 
© all the aſſiduity of the moſt tender wife 
© .in the world, in hopes of getting this 
new fortune from me. She ſat up 
* with me whole nights; and as ſhe was 
© always with me, her flattery at laſt 
C got ſuch an aſcendant over me, that 
I was beſotted to her love, and forgot 
© I had ever been a father. Thus get- 
© tingrid of my moſt painful thought, 
* andin poſſeſſion of a plentiful fortune, 
© I ſoon grew well and ſtrong again. 
© 'But Livia's diſſimulation coft her her 
© life; for the delicacy of her frame 
© could not ſupport the Fatigrid ſhe had 
© undergone during my illneſs; and ſhe 
© fell into a nervous fever, of which 
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4 havior ir pa and as 


: * the did, i 1 Now 1 
"am 


© now:convinced of your love and ten- ; 
. © derneſs ſor me, ] will not-Gock: you . fo Rjongly proved bis.real lors for her, 


© cameo ſee me. - Atdirſt my fervant 
: —.— me, and ſaid 1 ſaw 5 her own happineſs compleat by addin; 


* you . 
© that ſhe hadafterwards falſely accyſed 
* n crinie the had no reaſon to 


« you 'of, in order to Jn A* 
22 
ua. „„ " L 
Imagine ares | 
n d a ARE of 


ion of 
his woman's ene broughe 


back to my memory All your: good © preifing 1 , for 
. 1 


© neſsz und when F Moore what pour 
miſeries you muſt 


; have been ad. 1* two creatures? 
© to'in belag 83 to Pay arr : David, who had trembled from the 
: world without ana, 112 time he had mentioned-my Lord <——, 


3 XX | Nr ich I aſſure you 1 do 


5 ys "the concluded y 


< impoſſible to expreſs. And us I 


Wich the repetition of it. e veltate or title im Europe 
The nent day; while I 3 . — Valentine was effaid to 
2 my mind hat method I ſhould - ſpeak, as Cynthia hid mot yet iven him 


to ind in, my Lord : iffion 4; and therefore un ok-it 
3 i Eran A inane. refolved' to male 


* time to anſwer one at la, nor „ bat fol nlt «5! 
4 < ihe couldſpeak, he told me, be was Quynthia, oh bearing Ss might-he 


4 ** your reger 70 able ds live wn bar in a decent, tho 
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of the plenſuren man of his temper muſt 
Woven, Hadi iti in his power to be 
ſol David in 
them might be ſhared in 
bommon d vnd they all joined in intreat. 
ing the did gentleman to ſpend 


old 
e reſt of his Sic dem, aſſuring 


tim his will ſhould de a law to them 
all. And now I'believe it is impoſſible 


for the moſt lively imagination w form 


an idea of greater. happineſs than was 
enjoyed dy this whole That 
very evening theclergyman beſore · men · 
tioned. came to ſee them ; and although 
he really liked Cynthia; yet had he fo 


une. ſelñ ſuneſs in him, he heartity con- 


gratulsted them all on their happineſs ; 
And the next morning was appointed, by 
ane eguſent of all parties, for the per- 
forming e N eee 
bern ti dne Ai ( . 
nog! d bing UL ic) beg gh V 
e HR. Ie: 
Jet ali ei. z „ene an uh: - 
GONTAIRING/TWO WEDDINGS, AND 
CONSEQUENTLY: THE CONCLU- 
idR OF THE BOOKs © | 
Hin * B51! * 1 411 3 aj 1899 ar 
e as Ca · 
2 milla. roſe, he went into Cyn- 
thias chamber, Where they mutvally 
loongtatulated each other on the happi- 


neſs they had how ſo near a proſpect of 


:enjoyin ſor the reſt of [their lives, (after 
"all the ſcenes of : miſery they had gone 


 ithrough) in being forever joined to the 


only men they could really like or eſteem. 
Camilla, with 'a ſmile, related to her 


FHiend wbat pain ſhe had ſuffered from 


an apprehenſio of David's former kind - 
nfo for! Cynthia 3 who, according to 
ther. uſual obliging manner, replied, that 
"David, indeed, did her the-honourof his 
tefteem 5 and the beliered the condition 
lin vrhich he firſt found her raiſedicom - 
zpaſſion enough in à heart like his to 
make him imagine he loved her. But, 
continued ſhe, © With joy I perceive, 
0 chat you, my Camilla, whom. for the 
future I am to have the pleaſure: of 


calling ſitter, are the only perſon who + 
EY Ca- 
milla bluſked, and felt at that moment 


could truly touch bis - 


if poſſible) more tenderneſs for Cyn- 
thia than ever. But. before ſhe had 
time to make any-anſwer, a meſſage 


ky 


that what fortune 


SIMPLE, 


apartment, where David, Valentine, 
and: the clergyman; wnited for them. 
From thence they to the 
church, where the ceremony wat 
formed. To attempt to deſeribe Da- 
vid's and Valentine's raptures is utterly 
-impoſſiblez Oamilla and Cynthia. with 
out reluctance, gave their hands where 
their hearty were already united with fo 
much ſincerity... x. 
The old gentleman wept for joy, that 
.all-Livia's deceit and cunning; ape his 
own — paſſion for her, coutd 
not prevent his enjoying: the exceſſive 
happineſs of thus 
and having ſuch a proſpe& of their 
proſperity. And the chergyman's real 
— 2 made him partake of all their 
pleaſures. 1 & 7e bis 
Perhaps it may be here en 1 
ſhould give ſome deſcription of the per- 
ſons of my fevourite charaQers ; but as 
the writers of novels aud romarices 
have already exhauſted all the beauties 
of nature to adorn their. heroes and he- 
roines, I ſhall magma | one hs 
imagination to form juſt as they 
like beſt. It is their minds I have 


e e to bring them ac- 


- quainted with, and ſrom that acquain- 
tance it will be: eaſy to judge what 
ſcheme of liſe was followed by this 
whole company 
- (1: David's travels were now at an end; 
and hethought himſeli dverpaid, in Ca- 
milla's goodneſs, for allchis troublea und 
diſappointments. On the other ſide, 
her n 
it in her power to give 1 
in ſeeing her brother, i of the 
miſerable condition- he was once in, 
no in the poſſeſſion of all he'defired; 
in- having her friend for her- compa- 
nion; and in her father's returning and 
growing fondneſs. ben et ttb 
Valentine und Cynthia had not u wiſh 
15 d . 
ther had all the comfort bisageowould 
- admit of, in the dutiſul and aſfection · 
ate behaviour of all his children to- 


Wards him bas voy ln: 


. af rekebtlers. 
The. very. infirmities vhichit is impoſ · 
ſible for human nature to eſcape, ſuch 
: : oa 5 ; + as 


his children, 
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as pain, ſickneſs, Ke. were by their 
contrivance not only made loppontake, 
but fully compenſated in the freſh op- 
portunities they gave eath individual of 
teſtifying their tenderneſs and care for 
the whole. In ſhort, it is impoſſible 


for the moſt lively imagination to form 
an idea more eaſing than what this 
little ſociety enjayed 1n the true proofs 


of each other's love: and, as ſtrong a 
icture as this is of real happineſs, it is 
n the power of every community to 

attain it, if every member of it would 

orm the part allotted him by nature, 

or his ſtation in life, with a fincere re- 
gard to the intereſt and pleaſure of the 
whole, Let every man, inſtead 
burſting with rage and envy at the ad- 
yantages of nature or ſtation another 
has over him, extend his views far 
enough to conſider, that if he aQs his 
well, he deſerves as much applauſe, 

and is as uſeful a member of ſociety as 
any other man whatever; for in every 
machine, the ſmalleſt parts conduce as 
much to the keeping it together, and to 
late it's motions, as the greateſt, 

at the is a picture of life, has 
been obſerv 5 almoſt every body, eſ- 
pecially fince Shakeſpeare's time; and 
nothing can make the metaphor more 
ſtrong, than the obſerving any theatri- 
cal performance ſpoiled by the great 


defire each performer ſhews of playing his 


the top-part. In the animal and . 
table Tha there would be full as 4 
confuGon as there is in human life, was 


not every thing kept in it's proper place: 
© Where order in variety we ſee; 
| © And where, though all things differ, all 
© agree. | 
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contribute to the varying, and conſe. 
quently beautifying the proſpect, as well 


as the ſtately oak and lofty pine. Were 


all mankind contented to exert their 
own. faculties for the common good, 
neither envying thoſe who in any re- 
2 have a ſuperiority over them, nor 
ſpiſing ſueh as they think their in» 
feriors, real happineſs would be attain» 
able, notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid on that ſubjeRz. and the various 
humour, and the different.underſtand- 
ings with which human nature is ſup- 
plied, would, inſtead of diſcord, 
duce ſuch ahi y, as would il 


of libly make the whole ſpecies boy 1 
5 


If every man who 18 poſſe 
ter Mare of wit than is common, in- 
of inſulting and ſatirizing others, 
would make vſe of his talents for the 
advantage and pleaſure of the ſociety ta 
which he happens more particularly to 
belong; and they, inſtead of hating 
him for his ſuperior parts, would, in 
return for the entertainment he affords 
them, exert all the abilities nature has 


or every trifli 
ſelves, whil 
the reſt to leſſen, inſtead of aggravat- 
ing their faults. In ſhort, it is this 
tenderneſs and benevolence which alone 
can give any real pleaſure, and which 


I moſt fincerely wiſh to all my readers, 


3 


